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ABSTRACT 


In this thesis I provide an additional perspective on the development of Radha- 
Krsna who are regarded as the central divinity in many religious traditions in South 
Asia, by examining the primary sources of the Nimbarka Sampradaya. This school 
of the Hindu religious tradition of Vaisņavism is unique in its identification of the 
ontological category of Brahman (the supreme being) solely with Radha-Krsna, 
where both are conjointly understood to be the eternal deity, not an avatara 
(incarnation) or vyūha (emanation). Previous scholarship on the early phases of 
this sampradāya has focussed on issues of philosophy and doctrine, with a few 
attempts beset by demonstrably deficient reasoning at positing a chronology. 
Although the later tradition has been documented in detail, owing to the absence of 
a settled chronology, mechanisms of Nimbārkī inter-sectarian relations at this stage 
of development in early modern Vraja (Braj) have not been satisfactorily 
established. In Part One, I provide a survey of the current theories on the 
development of Krsna (who has received wide scholarly treatment) and Radha, re- 
evaluating Sanskrit and Prakrit textual and epigraphic sources with focus on the 
divinity of these two figures, positing that although there exist allusions to the 
godhood of Krsna antecedent to the common era, the same cannot be said of 
Radha. Part Two discusses the sources available for Nimbarka and with a view to 
bringing to light any noteworthy findings, on the basis of comparative studies of 
the Brahmasūtra commentarial tradition I provide a new chronology for Nimbarka 
and his immediate followers. Following on from this, I discuss Nimbarka’s works 
in which is presented his innovation: the deification of Radha-Krsna. I then 
examine the rationalisation of this doctrine by Purusottama (third successor to 
Nimbarka), whose exegetical efforts diminish the impact of this teaching in the 
wider Vaisnava context. In Part Three, I turn to the legacy of Nimbarka and in an 
important revelation for Vaisnava studies, I show that whilst the early tradition 
reserved the theological identity of Brahman for the most eligible initiates, in 15" 
century Vraja a renaissance of Radha-Krsna devotion was instigated by Kešava 
Kāsmīrin, Sribhatta and Harivyasa Deva who influenced the contemporary and 
later sects which, in the modern period, have transported the phenomenon of 
Radha-Krsna devotion across the globe. 
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INTRODUCTION 


If one were to venture into a Hindu or Vaisnava Mandir, whether in India or 
anywhere else in the world, one will notice that the statue of Krsna is invariably 
flanked by a statue of Radha. Her immediate situation on his left side places her in 
the same category as Parvati, always found to the left of Siva; Laksmi, always 
found to the left of Visnu/Narayana; and Sita, always found to the left of Rama. In 
accordance with Hindu custom, the left side of a man is reserved for his wife, and 
as such, all of these feminine divinities are easily recognised as being the 
wife/consort of the male divinity. However, while detailed descriptions of these 
other couples exist in the earliest layers of the epics and Puranas, the same cannot 


be said of Radha and Krsna. 


Radha as a poetic heroine, the epitome of love, has featured in non-religious 
literature from early times, but somehow at a certain point in history she has 
transcended the boundary between popular poetry and theology. A few scholars 
have focussed on her theological development, amongst whom Miller (1975) and 
Hardy (1983) provide the best analyses from this perspective. Both, however, were 
unable to delineate the exact process of her deification, as they lacked access to the 


literature of one particular sect in India: the Nimbarka Sampradaya. 


In order for these scholars to integrate the Nimbarka Sampradaya within their 
treatments of Radha, they would have had to initiate a completely new 


investigation into this subject, for not only were the available primary and 


secondary sources scant, but, in addition, testimony from other traditions has 


tended to lessen the importance of Nimbārkī activity. 


When Indologists first investigated Vaisņavism, they were confronted by the 
dynamic and ever-present Gaudiya tradition in Bengal and the Srivaisnava tradition 
of the south. This had a conditioning effect, as both these sects were characterised 
by expansive textual traditions, strong hierarchies, vast infrastructure and 
buildings, and learned practitioners and scholars. Other traditions and personages 
who did not fit these criteria were almost inevitably consigned to the peripheries of 
surveys, doxographies and catalogues, and their fringe position would have been 
confirmed due to the sectarian bias of the various informants of early Indologists. 
However, in 1883, F. S. Growse, Magistrate and Collector of Bulandshahr, 
produced a local history entitled ‘Mathura: a District Memoir’. His approach 
adopted an almost empirical methodology when approaching the history of the 
various places he visited, allotting equal importance to both scriptural and 
informant testimony before arriving at his own conclusions. About the Nimbarka 


tradition, he comments: 


[Nimbarka’s] special tenets are little known; for, unlike the other Sampradayas, his 
followers (so far as can be ascertained) have no special literature of their own, either in 
Sanskrit or in Hindi...Most of the solitary ascetics who have their little hermitages in the 
different sacred groves, with which the district abounds, belong to the Nimbarka 
persuasion (Growse 1883:194-195) 


This seemingly straightforward observation actually reveals an important feature of 
the Nimbarka Sampradaya, the cause of most of its obscurity: this is a tradition of 


renunciates who until the 16" century had no interest in developing religious 


institutions and the vast numbers of house-holder disciples necessary to provide for 
their financial maintenance. Growse’s judgement regarding its dearth of literature, 


however, was challenged by the abbot of an Asrama in Kokilavan: 


The one [hermit] who has a cell in Kokilaban assured me that the distinctive doctrines of 
his sect were not absolutely unwritten (as is ordinarily supposed) but are comprised in ten 
Sanskrit couplets that form the basis of a commentary in as many thousands (Growse 
1883:195). 


It seems that he was referring to the Vedantakamadhenudasasloki (Dasasloki) of 
Nimbarka and its earliest commentary, the Vedāntaratnamaīijūsā of Purusottama, 
his third successor. So, on the other hand, it is apparent from Growse's account that 
there were some members of the sect who appeared to be well aquainted with the 
tradition and others who were ambivalent. This phenomenon can be traced back to 
a much earlier period. In his discussion of the Nimbarki dictum, relating to the 
observance of the Janmāstamī celebration of Krsna’s birthday (which disregards an 
astami tithi if the lunar date commences after midnight), Kamalakarabhatta states 


in his Nirnayasindhu (1611CE): 


It should be disregarded because [the rule] is contrary to logic and scriptural statements. 
And anyway, worship [according to] Nimbārka is not seen anywhere these days.’ 


Kamalakarabhatta was a scholar resident in Varanasi. Although Harivyāsa 
Devacarya, the great reformer of the Nimbarka Sampradāya, was possibly resident 
in Varanasi only a century earlier (see section 7.4.1), and though Harivarhsa 
Devacarya, who had inherited the branch of his predecessor Parasurama 


Devācārya, was roughly contemporaneous with Kamalakarabhatta, Nimbārkī 


! na, tasya nyāyavacovirodhena heyatvat | idanim kvāpi nimbārkopāsanābhāvāc ceti sanksepah || 
Nirnayasindhu, Dvittyapariccheda, Bhādrapadamāsanirņaya. 


conventions of renunciation nonetheless located them firmly outside the purview of 
the well supported Smārta, Srivaisnava and other traditions. This resulted in Hindu 
contemporaries, who are retrospectively regarded as having been fully aware of the 
various groups in existence, not actually being conscious of the activity of these 
comparatively minor communities and therefore unable to include them in their 


writings. 


This fact, in addition to Growse's observations, defines the Nimbārkīs in terms 
categorically different to those of other sampradāyas. The Nimbārka tradition did 
not possess any grandiose buildings in Vrndavana at the time of Growse’s writing, 
but it did possess many asramas and smaller hermitages both within Vrndavana 
and around the rest of Vraja (Growse 1883:194). In comparison to the Gaudīyas, 
the Sri Sampradaya or the Pustimarga, the textual tradition of the Nimbarka 
Sampradaya is meagre, but it does exist. Whereas in other Hindu traditions 
initiated followers are informed about their tenets, scriptures, clerical hierarchy and 
other such factors, those of the Nimbarka tradition seem uncertain regarding the 
historical and institutional details of their sect's background. This veil of obscurity 
must have been discouraging to early scholars, especially in the light of the 


seeming inconsequentiality of the tradition in the wider Hindu landscape of India. 


For very different reasons, adherents of other traditions in India exhibit an apparent 
ambivalence with regard to the Nimbarka Sampradaya, with the majority 
maintaining borderline, and in some cases outright, animosity towards the tradition 


(see section 7.2.1). These traditions do not even name the Nimbarka Sampradaya in 


works which deal with the sampradaya’s tenets: rather, it is left up to readers to 
make the connection, which adds another layer of complexity to the task of 
investigating the Nimbarka Sampradaya; even Bose (1943) in her treatment of the 


tradition’s primary source material chose to evade. 


Currently the growth of the number of scholars examining the bhakti movement 
and especially its renaissance in Vraja around the 16" century means that this area 
of studies is receiving the critical analysis it deserves (such as Hare 2011, Hawley 
2012 and 2013, Horstmann 1999 and 2006, Jones 1980 and Pauwels 1996, 2008, 
2009 and 2010). Whilst every other tradition that had a presence in that region 
possessed a settled chronology on the basis of which theories about their 
development might be investigated in order to form a clearer picture of the 
devotional landscape, Nimbarka and his tradition remains even less studied than, 
say, Harirama Vyasa, the understanding of whom has benefitted from the laudable 
efforts of Pauwels (1996). Clēmentin-Ojha is the only scholar to have carried out 
detailed investigations into the post-16" century Nimbārka Sampradāya, and her 
research focusing on the religious politics surrounding the court of King Sawai Jai 
Singh II of Jaipur (Clémentin-Ojha 1999 & 2011) has served only to reinforce the 
fact that the analysis of just a single manuscript of this tradition can reveal valuable 


information about a specific period. 


This study is the first analysis of the primary sources of the early Nimbarka 


Sampradaya with regards to the development of Radha-Krsna. A cursory survey of 


the Nimbarka tradition reveals that whilst currently it is not, or perhaps has never 
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been, a popular movement, it has been influential in many spheres of Indian 
history. Aside from its contributions to literature, art, music, politics, ritual, 
philosophy and theology, its most important legacy to the religious traditions of 
India is that both Radha and Krsna are revealed and justified scripturally to be the 
sole occupiers of the Vedantic ontological category of Parabrahman. This 
innovation, it could be claimed, not only projected Radha from being the love-lorn 
damsel of poetry connoiseurs to becoming part of Brahman for Vedanta 
theologians, but also re-elevated Krsna to superiority over Visnu/Narayana in the 
traditional religion. All other Radha-Krsna traditions can be held to be 
philosophical heirs of the Nimbarka Sampradaya, but this insight has not been 


factored into many studies on Vaisnava developmental studies. 


Focussing on this theological innovation alone would no doubt have been adequate 
for the present study had there existed a settled chronology for this tradition and 
the major phases of its development. In the absence of this, it will be necessary to 
bring to light and discuss all the available sources on Nimbārkī chronology in order 
to satisfactorily highlight the contributions made and contrast them against 
contemporary developments. There are many existing methodologies available for 
such a study, but the most relevant are Nakamura (1983 & 2004) who has been 
instrumental in the reanalysis of the tradition and philosophy of Sankarācārya; 
Nicholson (2010), whose examination of Vijianabhiksu’s philosophical stance and 
its ramifications brings to the fore the importance of correctly understanding the 
earlier history of a particular philosophical idiom in order to form a more rounded 


picture of a later exponent of it; and also Clémentin-Ojha (1990), whose research 
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demonstrates that a study focussed on the Nimbarka Sampradaya can make a 


sizeable contribution to our understanding of pre-modern Hinduism. 


While in some instances a chronological investigation would stand somewhat 
distant to a study of theology, in our case however, the two strands are of equal and 
interdependent importance. The impact of theological developments can only be 
fully comprehended when juxtaposed against the innovations of contemporaries 
and predecessors, and this is only possible where there exists a sound chronological 
timeline wherein these doctrines can be located. What follows in Part One, then, is 
a survey of the development of the status of Radha-Krsna prior to Nimbarka. The 
actual dating of Nimbarka is discussed at the beginning of Part Two as the 
chronological implications of Nimbarka’s novel doctrines will assist in 
understanding the trajectory this innovation subsequently followed. The latter half 
of this section deals with the paradigms of rationalisation adopted by the 
immediate successors of Nimbarka to justify this apparently heterodox doctrine 
through the established idiom of Vedāntic exegesis, providing an insight to the 
early development of Radha-Krsna devotionalism. Finally, light is shed (in Part 
Three) on the moment in early modern India when Radha-Krsna theology becomes 
mainstream through an investigation into the relative chronology of contemporary 
schools and their doctrines. It will then be possible to understand that the Nimbārkī 
leaders of this era utilised innovative techniques which ensured that their theology 
became the foundation upon which all later developments of Rādhā-Krsņa 
devotion could be anchored. The chronological and theological strands lead to a 


coherent conclusion, namely that Nimbarka’s original elevation of Radha-Krsna to 
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Parabrahman is the source of all later Radha-Krsna themed devotionalism in 
Vaisnavism, which when factored into the wider Vaisnava study discourse will 
certainly enhance the understanding of the rise of Rādhā-Krsņa to prominence in a 


religious tradition where Laksmī-Nārāyaņa were the major focus of devotions. 
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PART ONE 


RADHA-KRSNA BEFORE NIMBARKA 


Introduction 


Some scholars are of the opinion that the 16th century saw the sudden rise of 
philosophical works wherein Radha and Krsna together occupied the ontological 
category of Supreme Brahman; most of these works issued from the Vaisnava 
milieu of Braj, with additional contributions from Bengal (Vaudeville 1982: 2). 
There is apparently no precursor of this doctrine locatable, leaving some scholars 
looking to the Gitagovinda for a possible conceptual origin (Flood 1996:138). The 
lack of clear evidence in this regard has allowed this theory to persist. However, as 
scholarly methodologies have improved over the past few decades, a redress of this 


view is certainly plausible. 


The majority of important historical works and personalities were chronologically 
located by early Indologists, which has allowed current scholars to focus on textual 
sources in terms of themes and content. Meaningful discussion is thus possible 
once a tentative chronological framework has been established. With regards to 
Nimbarka and his sect, such investigations have mostly utilised testimony from 
those outside the sampradaya as their basis, without examination of the literature 


of the tradition itself. 
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The title of this section, as I shall seek to demonstrate, is a misnomer, since 
Vedāntic devotion to Radha-Krsna as the supreme Brahman is directly attributable 
to Nimbarka. Though Krsna was mentioned in various early scriptures, he never 
occupied the ontological position of Parabrahman in Vedanta until the theology of 
Nimbarka, who simultaneously introduced not only Krsna but also Radha to that 
category. Before Nimbarka, Radha-Krsna occupied a position in the aesthetic 
realm as the epitome of sexual love beyond regulative social norms, a position 
which regularly manifested itself in Prakrit and Sanskrit poetry, but their 
relationship is never articulated in religious texts as being a mode of love shared 
between the supreme divinity and his consort. Indeed, texts such as the 
Bhagavatapurana, whose sole focus is the mythological status of Krsna, actively 


deny Radha’s existence. 


It is necessary to understand the historical problems surrounding Krsna's ascension 
to supremacy to gain a nuanced understanding of the process of deification of 
Radha and the controversies attendant upon this. To this end I shall now provide an 
overview of current scholarship on the history of Krsna. Krsnaite bhakti may have 
its foundations in brahmanical literature from before the common era, but it was in 
south India that it acquired a more defined shape before beginning its journey to 
the north and evolving into the Krsna bAakti that is identifiable today. It is on this 
journey that Radha is introduced in a divine capacity and so, in the second chapter, 
I seek to trace her history, showing that Radha's deification occurred quite a few 


centuries earlier than is suggested in current chronological theories. 
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Chapter 1 


Krsna's Supremacy 


Krsna is today perhaps one of the most widely recognised deities of Hinduism 
thanks to both modern and traditional Krsna movements such as the International 
Society for Krsna Consciousness (ISKCON), Gaudtya Matha, the Gopal Club and 
ODEV Argentina of various Rādhā-Ramaņa Gosvamins, Vraj USA and 
Pustimarga’s other various establishments, the Sneha Bihari Asrama’s Bhāgavat 
Seva Trust and other organisations of the Bānke-Bihārī Gosvamins, Suka 
Sampradaya Switzerland, etc. Within ‘Hinduism’ these groups belong to 
Vaisnavism, the nexus of distinct yet interrelated traditions of Visnu/Krsna 


worshippers. 


Scholars today will, as Flood (1996:117) suggests, refer to those Vaisnava sects 
within which Krsna is viewed as the supreme deity as opposed to merely an 
incarnation of Visnu, as belonging to ‘Krsnaism’, even though those initiated into 
such traditions always term themselves ‘Vaisnava’. The more conventional 
Vaisnavism reveres Visnu as the supreme deity who has many avatāras, one of 
which is Krsna. This dichotomy is the direct result of the complex process involved 
in his historical development. Specifically Krsnaite threads of literature can be 
found within broader Vaisnava textuality at an early period, though the vast 
majority of solely Krsna-centric literary works have origins after the 10" century 
CE. Significant scholarly contributions to understanding this process have been 


made by scholars such as Hardy (1983:17-46), and especially Matchett (2001) who 
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has dealt extensively with the theological development of the figure of Krsna from 
that of Visnu/Krsna-Vasudeva/Narayana of early literature through to Krsna 


Gopala of the later Puranas and other sources. 


Textual attestations for Radha show that her development occurs in a similar 
manner to that of Krsna and thus an understanding of the latter's development 
should enable a clearer view of the history of the rise of Radha to the status of 
goddess. Of more consequence, however, is the fact that no Vedantic author before 
Nimbarka, afforded Krsna the status of Parabrahman. Recent work by Schmid 
(2010) serves as the most complete survey of all available early evidence on Krsna, 
providing much insight into the deification of this figure, specifically in the 
Mathura region. Instead of examining Krsna as a regional deity, it is my intention 
to discuss him as the supreme deity of Krsnaism. What is revealed is that whilst the 
Krsna who is subordinated as an avatāra in more conventional Vaisnavism is 
definitely attested in the earliest sources, the Krsna who is the central deity for 
Krsnaism manifests himself in textual and epigraphic evidence that extends nearly 
as far back into antiquity. The following, therefore, is a summary of the current 
thinking on the position of Krsna in the wider Vaisnava context, focusing in 


particular on a discussion of the rise of this figure to the status of deity. 
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1.1 Krsna in Early Sources 


Krsna, a word which has the literal meaning of ‘black’, has led some such as 
Dandekar (1979:204-205) to suggest an autochthonous, non-āryan origin for this 


deity. As Hardy (1983:19) suggests, 


It does not seem impossible that a ‘purely human’ personality of whom the Mahabharata 
and Purana Paficalaksana have preserved vague memories, forms one of the historical 
cornerstones of the ‘Krsna’ figure. 


Whoever the ‘original’ Krsna may or may not have been, he has been developed 
into a multidimensional character, replete with divine and mundane characteristics. 
At the outset, it is important to be mindful of the dangers of seeking an ur-Krsņa. 


Flood (1996:119) comments: 


While it is impossible to arrive back at an original Krsna — the historical formation of the 
deity is too complex — it is probably the case that Krsna was a deified King or hero. The 
historicity of Krsna is impossible to assess from sources in which hagiography and history 
are inextricably bound together. 


Whilst a simple recap of the evidence available would suffice, I will re-examine 


the facts in the light of Krsnaism specifically, rather than the wider contexts of 


Vaisnavism and Hindusim. 


Devotees of Krsnaism invoke the Vedas as providing evidence of Krsna's 
antiquity. The word ‘krsna’ appears many times in the Rgveda Samhita - five times 


in Mandala Six,” which is one of the oldest parts of the Rgveda (Witzel 1995: 309), 


2 Rgveda 6.6.1, 6.9.1, 6.10.4, 6.47.21, 6.60.10. 
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but not in nominative case. One occurrence would appear to attest to a central pair 


of figures in Krsna mythology, if only retrospectively: 


The black day [krsnam] and the silvery [arjunam] day roll out through the two dusky 
realms according to their knowing ways. Agni Vai$vanara, (even) while being born, like a 
king supressed the dark shades with his light.’ 


Clearly ‘krsna’ and ‘arjuna’ are employed here in an adjectival sense where the 
former is ‘dark’ and the latter is ‘bright’, so there is no scope for assuming that this 
verse is referring to Krsna and Arjuna of the Mahabharata. Of more consequence, 


however, is a reference in the Rgveda during an invocation to the Maruts: 


At the Yamuna (River) a famous thing — I swept up bounty in cattle; swept down bounty in 
horses." 


Entwhistle (1989:22) suggests that this verse may have implications for the 
development of motifs in later Vraja mythology because of the linkage of cattle 
and the Yamuna river which perhaps refers to the life of pastoral folk, and also 
steeds, which may also hint at a ksatriya presence. In any case, in both of these 
sources and throughout the rest of the Rgveda, there is nothing obviously referent 


to Krsna as a divinity. 


As for the other usages of 'Krsna' in the nominative, there are two Rsis named 
Krsna (Krsna Angirasa and Krsna the father of Vi$vaka) who composed a few 


hymns in the Rgveda (1.116-117, 8.85, 10.42-44) who are then mentioned in 


* ahaš ca krsnam ahar arjunam ca vivartete rajasī vedyābhih | vaisvanaro jayamano na rājāvātiraj 
jyotisāgnis tamāmsi || Rgveda 6.9.1, translation: Jamison & Brereton (2014:783). 

* yamundyam adhisrutam ud rādho gavyammrje ni rādho asvyammrje || Rgveda 5.52.17, 
translation: Jamison & Brereton (2014:729). 
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connection with the authorship of Kausitakibrahmana verse 30.9 (Preciado-Solis 


1984:12 & Schmid 2010:30). 


The Sāmaveda 's Chandogya Upanisad 3.17.6, refers to the mother of a Krsna: 


After Ghora Angirasa had taught the same thing to Krsna, the son of Devaki, he continued 
— he was then altogether free from desires and at the point of death: ‘one should turn to 
these three for protection: “You are the undecaying! You are the imperishable! You are 
fortified by breath!" ^ 


This verse which Olivelle (1996:338) states is a ‘somewhat difficult passage’ 
presents Krsna as the son of Devaki learning from Ghora Angirasa. Matchett 
(2001:7) sees this as a link to the later stories where Krsna's mother is Devaki; 
however, it is just as plausible, as Hardy's (1983:20 n.29) suggestion, that when 
seeking a name for the mother of Krsna later authors found this reference a suitable 
source from which to frame a narrative. A similarly intriguing, if remote, 
possibility is that a Krsna was famous in the region in which the Chāndogya 
Upanisad originated and so was included in the text. Olivelle (1998:15) suggests 
that this Upanisad was composed in the west of the Kuru-Paficala region sometime 
in the 8-7" Centuries BCE. This region contains many cities which are associated 
with Krsna mythology, including Kuruksetra, the supposed setting of the 


Mahābhārata war.* 


Schmid (2010:33), on the other hand, takes these three Vedic instances together 


and discusses whether the three Krsņas (the two rsis in the Rgveda and 


` tad dhaitad ghora āngirasah krsnáya devakiputràyoktvováca | apipāsa eva sa babhūva | 
so 'ntavelayam etat trayam pratipadyetāksitam asy acyutam asi prāņasamšitam asiti | 
tatraite dve rcau bhavatah || Chandogya Upanisad 3.17.6, translation: Patrick Olivelle (1996:126) 
* Bhagavadgità 1.1 
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Kausitakibrahmana, and the pupil of Ghora Angirasa, the son of Devaki in the 


Chāndogya Upanisad) are the same person or not, concluding: 


Enfin, la similitude des noms ne suffit pas, nous semble-t-il, a affirmer que le Krishna 
Angirasa des hymnes védiques est l'éléve upanishadigue de Ghora Angirasa. Le Krsna 
Angirasa du Kausitakibrahmana ne nous parait pas, en tout cas, étre le Krsna pēre de 
Visvaka, car ce dernier n'est jamais qualifié d'«angirasa > et la série d'hymnes attribuée a 
un Krsna Angirasa dans le trois hymnes attribués au rsi-auteur Krsna du RV. 


La relation entre les Krsna du RV, du Kausitakibrahmana et de la Chāndogya Upanisad 
reste ainsi, pour le moment, difficile à préciser, autant que le lien de tout personnage 
nommé Krsna, avant l'épopée ou le dieu porte ce nom. 


Toujours est-il que ce nom de «Krsna» est associé avec la tradition védique. Porté par un 
auteur védique, il apparaissait en particulier dans les anukramani, index ou se trouvaient 
recensés les auteurs des hymnes et qui constituent toujours des références pour les 
brahmanes. Certaines des caractéristiques attribuées aux Krsna de ces index, telle la 
mention de Devakiputra, ont pu également étre intégrées ultérieurement dans la légende 
de Krsna. Si l'on ne saurait affirmer qu'un Krsna proche de celui des textes épiques et 
puraniques existait au moment de la rédaction du RV, ou méme de la Chāndogya 
Upanisad, il pouvait dés son apparition résonner comme familier dans une tradition 
littéraire et religieuse représentée, entre autres, par les anukramāņi. 

[Finally, the similarity of names is not enough, it appears to us, to confirm that Krsna 
Angirasa of the Vedic hymns is the student of Ghora Angirasa of the Upanisads. The 
Krsna Aügirasa of the Kausitakibrahmana does not seem, in any case, to be Krsna, the 
father of Vi$vaka, because he is never qualified as * Angirasa' and because of the series of 
hymns attributed to a Krsna Angirasa in the three hymns attributed to the seer-author 
Krsna of the Rgveda. 

The relationship between Krsnas of the Rgveda, of the Kausitakibrahmana and of 
the Chandogya Upanisad thus remains, for the moment, difficult to define, as well as any 
person named Krsna from before the epic with a god that bears that name. 

Still, it is the case that the name ‘Krsna’ is associated with Vedic tradition. Borne 
by a Vedic author, it appears especially in the Anukramāņi indexes where the authors of 
hymns are identified and still contstitutes a reference for brahmins. Some of the 
characteristics attributed to Krsna in these indexes, such as the mention of the son of 
Devaki, could have also been further integrated into the legend of Krsna. If we cannot 
assert that a Krsna similar to that of the epics and Puranic texts existed at the time of the 
redaction of the Rgveda, or even the Chandogya Upanisad, he could resonate, as soon as 
he appears, within literary and religious traditions represented, among others, by the 
Anukamani]. 


Schmid’s observations on these Vedic Krsnas are valid and it is clear to see that the 
Puranic and epic Krsna is a different character. The Krsna that became familiar to 
the literary and religious tradition after the Vedic period could be one of two types. 


Matchett (2001:7) states: 
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Although the stories of Krsna Gopala became part of the main Vaisnava tradition later than 
those of Krsna Vasudeva, they probably circulated for some centuries earlier among the 
cattle-rearing tribes of north-west and western India. The tribe with which they are most 
often associated is that of the Abhiras. 


This view, although not untenable, seems to be subverted by the following. Krsna- 
Gopāla, or Krsna the cowherder, was indeed possibly associated with the Abhira 
tribe, who were settled in northern India sometime before 300BCE. But it is quite 
likely that Krsna-Vasudeva was already a hero for Mathura dwelling clans, the 
Sürasenas/Yàdavas and sub-clans Andhakas and Vrsnis who have been mentioned 
in the Vedas, and was adopted as a divinity by the Abhiras who developed a layer 
of folklore based on agricultural themes familiar to them, when they arrived later 
(Schmid 2010:15). It is also possible that the later authors of the Krsna-Gopala 
cycle of the Harivamsa superimposed Abhira culture upon him due to their 
presence in and around Mathura at that time (Entwhistle 1987:118 and Schmid 
2010: 63). Unfortunately, due to a lack of textual or epigraphic sources for Krsna- 


Gopāla at this early stage, nothing further can be stated with certainty. 


Krsna-Vasudeva is a character for whom there are slightly more sources extant, but 
obscurity nonetheless remains. Chronologically, after the opaque reference in the 
Chāndogya Upanisad, comes Yaska’s Nirukta which is usually ascribed to the 


period just before Panini. At Nirukta 2.2, Yaska states: 


‘Akriira holds the gem’, so people say.’ 


7 akrüro dadate manim ity abhibhāsante || Nirukta 2.2 
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This gem has been understood to be the syamantaka jewel which plays an integral 
part in some of Krsna’s episodes as mentioned in the later Harivamsa, 
Visnupurāņa and Bhāgavatapurāna (Preciado-Solis 1984:20). Akrūra, who is 
Krsna's paternal uncle, kept possession of the disputed syamantaka jewel for sixty 
years before revealing it at Krsna’s behest to the court at Dvārakā.* This source, 
although not mentioning Krsņa directly, is perhaps the first strong attestation of 
Krsna-Vasudeva in literature. However, whether he was divine, or simply a ruler of 


Dvaraka, cannot be conclusively discerned. 


An early but chronologically ambiguous source is the Mahanarayana Upanisad 
which forms the tenth chapter of the Taittiriya Aranyaka.’ It contains a mantra 
amidst a list of gāyatrī mantras for different deities that has relevance to this 
discussion, as the mantra in question is also noted in the text of the Maitrāyaņī 
Samhita of the Krsnayajurveda. Even if the minimum date provided by scholars for 
the Mahānārāyvana Upanisad seems a little early, there is still a definite 


development of the mantra from its form in the Maitrayani Samhita: 


We perceive that Kešava [and] meditate on Narayana; may that Visnu inspire us!'° 


In the Mahānārāyaņa Upanisad the mantra becomes: 


Š For a complete examination of the episode related by the Harivamsa, the Visnupurana and the 
Bhagavatapurana, and its significance, see Austin (2012: 157-158). 

? Gonda (1970:29) suggests that the Mahdndrayana Upanisad hails from the 3' century BCE, 
Varenne (1960 vol. 2:5f) ascribes it to the 5" century BCE, and Flood (1996:114) places it between 
the 8" and 6" Centuries BCE. 

V tat kešavāya vidmahe nārāyaņāya dhimahi | tanno visnuh pracodayat || Maitràyani Samhita 
2.9.1.8 
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We perceive Narayana [and] meditate on Vasudeva; may that Visnu inspire us! gt 


It is clear that in the period of the composition of the Yajurveda namely 1200- 
800BCE (Witzel 2001:6), even if only in the latter strata of the corpus of the 
Samhita, Kešava and Vasudeva were synonymous. The identification of Vasudeva 
and Visnu is similarly evident here, and deification seems to have already 
occurred. The question of whether Krsna is being referred to by the designations 
Kešava and Vasudeva, is very difficult to answer. Some will see in the Maitrāyanī 
Samhita’s origins in the region south of Kuruksetra a possible link to the area in 
which the Mahabharata's war was supposed to have occurred. However to infer 
anything further about this would involve discussion of the historicity of the war 
itself. Suffice it to say that these seemingly sporadic references to Krsna and the 
mythology relating to him in Vedic textual material may either be the source of 
later developments, or indicate that the mythology was prevalent within certain 


sections of society. 


The next attestation comes in the form of a remark by Panini in his Astadhyayi of 


the 6" or 5^ Centuries BCE (Flood 1996:119): 


The suffix vun (-aka) should be added to the names Vasudeva and Arjuna 
[to denote a person who] has loyalty/devotion [to them]." 


Hardy (1983:20) opines that ‘since ‘Vasudeva’ is mentioned here along with 
‘Arjuna’, it is not unlikely that the Krsna of the Mahabharata is referred to’. In 


Astadhyayi 4.1.4 and 6.2.34 Panini also mentions the Andhaka and Vrsni clans of 


! narayanaya vidmahe vāsudevāya dhimahi | tanno visnuh pracodayát|| Mahānārāvana Upanisad 
10.1.6 
” bhaktih|| 4.3.95|| vasudevarjunabhyam vun || 4.3.98|| Astādhyāyī of Panini 
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warriors, which is significant in as much as mythological tradition accepts that they 
are related to Krsna-Vasudeva. The Vrsnis are also mentioned in the Taittiriya 
Samhita, Taittirtya Brāhmaņa, the Satapatha Brahmana and the Jaiminiya 
Upanisad Brahmana (Preciado-Solis 1984:20). Entwhistle (1987:118) further 
points out that Krsna and Vasudeva were unified in the period immediately 
subsequent to Panini perhaps because of a relationship between the Vrsni and 
Yadava clans. This theory is possibly the most convincing given the paucity of 


evidence. 


Around the 4" century BCE, the Baudhayanadharmasitra invokes Visnu by the 
traditional twelve names (dvadasanama) during the tarpana part of the sandhyā 
ritual as prescribed. While Olivelle (1999:127) states that this particular chapter 
features within the earliest layer of the text, it is likely that there have been 
interpolations. Three of the names in question are expressly associated with Krsna, 


specifically Kesava, Govinda and Dāmodara. On this Schmid (2010:41) remarks: 


Parmi les premiers témoignages littéraires sur l'existence du culte de Vasudeva-Krsna, B. 
Preciado-Solis (1984:20) cite également une invocation comportant les douze noms de 
Visnu du Baudhayana Dharma Sütra. Ce texte donne trois de noms bien connus de Krsna: 
Kesava, Govinda et Dāmodara. B. Preciado-Solis date l'ouverage du IV” siècle avant 
notre ére et s'appuie sur son témoignage pour affirmer que l'assimilation de Krsna et de 
Visnu est trés ancienne. Mais Georg Bühler signalait déjà dans son introduction à la 
traduction de cette euvre (1882) que la section ici concernée contenait de nombreuses 
interpolations et, plus particuliérement, que cette invocation-là ne se trouvait que dans un 
seul manuscrit. Le groupement de douze noms de Visnu n'est pas attesté, par ailleurs, 
avant l'áge goupta, pas plus que la déesse Sri (en tant que déesse de ce nom associée à 
Visnu) qui se trouve aussi dans l'invocation en question — laquelle n'est donc sans doute 
pas antérieure aux III-IV" siècles de notre ère. 

[Among the earliest literary evidence on the existence of the cult of Vasudeva-Krsna, B. 
Preciado-Solis (1984: 20) also cites an invocation with the twelve names of Visnu in the 


13 ; : 2 E ; -- = I -—- . : 
aum kesavam tarpayami aum nardyanam tarpayami aum mādhavam tarpayami aum govindam 


tarpayami aum visnum tarpayami aum madhusüdanam tarpayami aum trivikramam tarpayami aum 
vamanam tarpayami aum šrīdharam tarpayami aum hrsikesam tarpayami aum padmanābham 
tarpayami aum damodaram tarpayami|| Baudhayanadharmasütra 2.5.9.10. 
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Baudhāyanadharmasūtra. This text gives three well-known names of Krsna: Kešava, 
Govinda and Damodara. B. Preciado-Solis dates the work to the fourth century BC and 
based on this testimony he says that the assimilation of Krsna and Visnu is very old. But 
Georg Būhler already noted in his introduction to the translation of this work (1882) that 
the relevant section contained numerous interpolations and, in particular, that this 
invocation then was found only in a single manuscript. The group of twelve names of 
Visnu is not attested, moreover, by the Gupta age, nor the goddess Sri (as a goddess of that 
name associated with Visnu) which is also found in the invocation in question - which is 
therefore probably not earlier than the third-fourth centuries CE]. 


Although Schmid in the foregoing passage refers to Sri, as shall be demonstrated 
under chapter 2 this cannot used as a basis for a common-era dating, and though it 
is accepted that there are interpolations in the Baudhāyanadharmasūtra, it is not 
inconceivable that these names existed in an early version of the text, forming as 
they do a part of the sandhya ritual in which similar tarpana libations are offered to 
the various categories of deities and their expansions in the mantras previous and 


subsequent. 


The next relevant information derives from Megasthenes’ chronicle, entitled Indica 
(c.320BCE). In this work, he states that the ‘Sourasenoi’ people of ‘Methora’ 
worshipped ‘Herakles’ (McCrindle 1877:201). The mythology of Hercules’ famous 
feats can be construed to parallel, partially, that of Krsna-Gopala. He too performs 
many miraculous feats that were described in the later Harivamsa (4" century CE), 
and so Megasthenes’ reference may suggest that there was a well established cycle 
of legends surrounding Krsņa-Gopāla at this early date, if it is indeed possible to 
parallel Herakles with Krsna. For, as Schmid (2010:47-50) points out, there might 
be an equally valid candidate for identification as Indra also displayed similar traits 
and was already worshipped as a god. Thus, it is difficult to identify the exact 


figure Megasthenes was thinking of, but it is safe to conclude that there existed a 
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hero worshipped by the Sürasena people of Mathura that Megasthenes could 


recognise as equivalent to a heroic figure in his own culture. 


Although it is not possible to accept a 4^ century BCE dating as supposed by 
Preciado-Solis (1984:21), his suggestion is that the Kautilya Arthasastra should 
feature next in sequence because it also alludes to Krsna mythology. In the 


discussion of the proper behaviour of a king, there is a statement that: 


A king who behaves contrary to it and has no control over his senses will perish 
immediately, even though he may rule the four ends of the earth. The Bhoja king named 
Dandakya, for example, who violated the young daughter of a Brahmana through passion, 
was destroyed along with his kinsmen and kingdom...as also the Vrsni confederacy 
assailing Dvaipayana. ^ 


This passage refers to the story of the destruction of the Vrsnis as the result of a 
curse by the offended party, namely Krsna-Dvaipayana Vyasa. In the Mausala 
Parvan of the Mahabharata, the individuals slighted are Visvamitra, Kanva and 
Narada (Mahābhārata 16.2.4). While Sullivan (1990: 102-107) analyses this 
episode in comparison with the Jataka and later Puranic versions, for our purposes 
it is pertinent to note the entire episode is inextricably linked to Krsna, in 
whichever version it is recounted. In the section on magical spells, there is a 
description of a mantra that forms part of a certain ritual, which causes everyone in 


a specific place to sleep [tat sarvam prasvapayati]: ° 


I pay homage to Bali, the son of Virocana, to Sambara of 100 tricks, to Nikumbha, Naraka, 
Kumbha and Tantukaccha the great Asura; to Armālava, Pramila, Maņdolūka, and 
Ghatobala; to the attendant of Krsna and Kamsa and to Paulomī, full of fame. » 


7 Kautilya Arthašāstra 1.6.4, translation: Olivelle (2013:71) 
'S Kautilya Arthašāstra 14.3.50 
16 Kautilya Arthašāstra 14.3.43-44, translation: Olivelle (2013:430) 
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The compound used — krsnakamsopacaram ca — according to Preciado-Solis 
(1984:21), ‘refers to the story of the birth of Krsna’. Specifically, it refers to the 
attendants of Karhsa who fell asleep by Krsna’s yoganidrā powers in order to 
facilitate his relocation to Gokula. These powers themselves operated in a manner 
similar to an upacāra, or a type of magical/medicinal treatment to which this entire 
section refers: that is to say, a specific procedure to cause people to sleep so that 
the practitioner can enter into a place unnoticed. Preciado-Solis (1989:21) goes on 


to refer to verse 13.3.54 of the Arthasastra which mentions Sankarsana’s devotees. 


Schmid (2010:148-151) doubts the dating of the Arthašāstra, suggesting a more 
plausible chronology, however Olivelle (2013:25-31) has been able to 
convincingly establish a chronological sequence for the various layers of the text of 
the Arthašāstra. '' The verses cited by Preciado-Solis above thus must be 
reconsidered. Kautilya Arthasastra 1.6.4 and 13.3.54 both fall within the Kautilya 
Recension and 14.3.43-44 are part of the Sastric Redaction. The fact that 1.6.4, 
referring to mythology surrounding Krsna-Vasudeva, mentions a different subject 
to that of the Mahabharata’s recounting of the story perhaps has ramifications for 
the dating of the various layers of both texts, but Olivelle has not commented on 
this. Verses 14.3.43-44, part of the Sastric Redaction, occur during the period of 
the development of the Harivamsa and the Krsna-Gopala mythology surrounding 


the childhood of Krsna. 


17 According to Olivelle (2013:25-31), there are three layers within the transmission: the Sources of 
Kautilya (c.5OBCE-50CE), the Kautilya Recension (c.50CE-125CE) and the Sāstric Redaction 
(175CE-300CE). 
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The next relevant evidence therefore derives from the Mahābhārata, which is 
supposed to date from sometime during the 4" century BCE, with completion 
estimated to have occurred somewhere in the 4" century CE (Schmid 2010:59). 
The mythology of Krsna-Vasudeva is clearly further developed therein and 
although perhaps not more than a heroic king in the the great epic itself, Krsna 
reveals himself to be Parabrahman in no uncertain terms in the Bhagavadgita 


which has been dated to the 2™ century BCE (Schmid 2010:75-76). 


The subsequent piece of evidence comes from the Mahābhāsya commentary on 
Panini’s Astādhyāyī by Patañjali which was approximately contemporaneous with 
the Bhagavadgita. In his commentary to Astadhyayi 2.2.24 regarding bahuvrīhi 


compounds, Patañjali quotes a half-verse: 


May it increase the might of Krsna with Samkarsana as second. " 


He also supplies a quarter verse in his commentary to sütra 2.2.34 which can be 


translated: 


In the palace of the Lords of Wealth, [Bala]rama and Kešava. ° 


Prasada could just as easily mean ‘temple’ instead of ‘palace’ but the context does 
not shed much more light on this (Schmid 2010:57-58). In commenting on 


Astadhyayi 2.3.36, Pataüjali remarks that Krsna despised his maternal uncle 


18 samkarsanadvitiyasya balam krsnasya varddhatam || Mahābhāsya on Astadhyayi 2.2.24 


P? prāsāde dhanapatiramakesavanam || Mahābhāsya on Astādhyāyī 2.2.34 
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(Kamsa)?", Whilst discussing Astādhyāyī 3.1.26 on the usage of the present 
causative, Patafijali clarifies that this tense is to be used to describe events that 
occurred long ago, such as the killing of Kamsa and Bali, which still have currency 
in the present due to the dramatized performances of the sobhanikas or the written 


accounts of the granthikas (Schmid 2010: 55). Patañjali elaborates: 


They cause [Kamsa and Bali] to appear in the scope of the mind. That being the case, they 
appear variously real. Some become devotees/loyal to Kamsa and some become 
devotees/loyal to Vasudeva.”! 


Regarding Astādhyāyī 3.2.111, Patafijali states that Vasudeva killed Kamsa.” 


Briefly he also alludes to followers of Akrūra and Vasudeva during his explanation 
of Astādhyāyī 4.2.104** He mentions Vasudeva and Baladeva as belonging to the 


Vrsni clan in his commentary to Astādhyāyī 4.1.114.”* 


Regarding the sūtras above mentioned, Pataüjali questions Panini’s motive in 
providing a surplus example to illustrate his original point, as even without 
Astadhayi 4.3.98 the point is clear. Patafijali surmises that there could be two 


reasons for this: 


In that case, this is the motive: I say that the word Vasudeva is a pūrvanipātam [a word 
that has irregular priority in a compound (Monier-Williams 1899:643)], or rather, 
[Vasudeva] is not the name of [any] ksatriya, but this usage refers to an honourable 
person. 


?? asādhur mātule krsnah || Mahabhasya on Astadhyayi 2.3.36 

?! te'pi...buddhivisayān prakāšayanti | ata$ ca sato vyāmišrā hi dršyante | kecit kamsabhaktà 
bhavanti kecid vasudevabhaktah|| Mahābhāsya on Astādhyāyī 3.1.26 

? jaghāna kamsam kila vasudevah || Mahābhāsya on Astādhyāyī 3.2.111 

? akrüravarginah and vasudevavarginah || Mahābhāsya on Astadhyayi 4.2.104. 

F vrsnyanah avakasah: vasudevah, baladevah || Mahābhāsya on Astadhyayi 4.1.114 

idar tarhi prayojanam vāsudevašabdasya pürvanipátam vaksyāmīti | athavā naisā ksatriyākhyā | 
samjūaisā tatrabhavatah || Mahābhāsya on Astadhyayi 4.3.98 
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A tatrabhavatah could refer to a king or an honourable departed person. On sutra 


6.3.5, Patafijali comments: 


Janardana, with himself as the fourth." 


This statement possibly alludes to more developed Vaisnava theology, namely that 
of the quadruple emanation (caturvyūha), but it is too brief to enable concrete 
conclusions to be drawn, as Schmid (2010:57) rightly concludes. However, a few 
salient points should be noticed at this juncture. 

Firstly, it is clear that the story of Krsna is well known to the author, for in this 
treatise on grammar Krsna-Vasudeva mythology is regularly referred to. Schmid 
(2010:58-59) states that his familiarity may reflect the possibility that Patafjali 
came from Mathura. Also worthy of note is the fact that sobhanikas re-enacted at 
least the scene of Kamsa's demise and quite possibly other episodes from Krsna's 
life, although there is no further evidence in the text for such a claim. Lastly, there 
are also hints at the more divine aspects of Krsna, especially due to the mention of 
the prasada and the possible reference to the caturvyūha. However, it is unwise to 
utilise such brief statements as the basis for inferences. The Bhagavadgità could 
serve as a witness for such claims, but there are no overtly recognisable themes 
mentioned in the Mahabhasya that would indicate that the author knew of the 
Bhagavadgītā, even if he was aware of it otherwise. Schmid (2010:59) is thus able 
to conclude that the link between the heroic divinity Krsna-Vasudeva and Mathura 


definitely existed by the 2" century BCE. 


°° janārdanas tv atmacaturtha eva || Mahabhasya on Astadhyayi 6.3.6 
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1.2 Sources Referring to Krsna after the 2"! century BCE 


Entwhistle (1987:118) suggests that the identification of Krsna and Vasudeva 
occurred after the time of Patafyjali; however, as shown in the previous section, it is 
clear that this process was underway long before that, possibly as early as the latter 
layers of the Maitrayani Samhita itself, as Schmid (2010:59) too admits. At this 
juncture the invocation of the archaeological record dating from the 2™ century 


BCE is of relevance, in addition to textual sources from this period. 


There are very few relevant epigraphic sources before the start of the common era, 
all of which have been catalogued by Entwhistle (1987:118-119). However, their 
pertinence to the present discussion is diminished by difficulties of dating and 
identification. More robust archaeological evidence comes in numismatic form: six 
Indian-standard silver Drachma coins of Agathocles Dikaios, the Buddhist Indo- 
Greek King of Bactria, dated from c. 185-170BCE. On the reverse, Krsna is 
depicted with his discus, Sudaršana, and on the obverse Samkarsana stands 
wielding his characteristic plough. The coins themselves are bilingual, written in 
Greek and Brahmi script, both stating that they were issued by King Agathocles 
(Shaw 2004:14). It is clear that Krsna and Balarama were depicted due to their 


divine status, as the other coins are of Greek gods and Buddhist symbols. 


The next piece of relevant evidence is a Garuda-column (garudastambha) in the 


village of Besnagar, Madhya Pradesh, erected by the Greek ambassador of King 


Antialcidas to the Suiga King Bhāgabhadra in around 115BCE (Hardy 1983:21). 
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Its famous inscription states that it was dedicated to Vasudeva by the Bhagavata 
Heliodorus.” There is a similar column in the nearby village of Bhilsā which does 
not provide any further significant information (Schmid 2010:82). Importantly, 
excavations of the Besnagar site revealed that there was a building on that site 
dating to c. 4""-3™ century BCE, containing an edifice that has been identified as a 
garbhagrha and possessing other features similar to temples of the early first 
millennium (Ghosh 1989:62). The Heliodorus garudastambha is the sole surviving 
pillar of seven for which foundational holes were found, suggesting that these 
pillars were dedicated to the deity worshipped in the temple, due to which, Ghosh 
(1989:62) identifies the temple as dedicated to Vasudeva. Another garudastambha 
from Besnagar dating to around 100BCE refers to a temple of ‘Bhagavat’ and it is 
safe to suppose that this designation refers to Vasudeva once more. It was 
established by the Bhagavata ‘son of Gotami' on the twelfth coronation 
anniversary of the ‘Bhagavata King’ (Preciado-Solis 1986:23 n.2 and Schmid 


2010:83). 


Whether this Vasudeva is Krsna-Vasudeva or Visnu is not made explicit. The 
identification can be clarified by examining two identical inscriptions from 
Chittorgarh in Rajasthan. The Ghosūņdī inscription is usually read together with 
the more complete version from Hathibada, and is dated to the 1* century BCE 


(Flood 1998: 231 and Schmid 2010:85): 


27 [deļvadevasa va[sude]vasa garudadhvaje ayam karate ifa] heliodorea bhāgavatena diyasa 
putrena takhkhasilākena yonadūtena [a]gatena mahārājasa amtalikitasa upa+tā sakasam rajfio 
kasipu[tra]sa [bh]agabhadrasa trātārasa vasena ca[tu]dasena rājena vadhamanasa|| Schmid 
(2010:78). 
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[This] enclosure [of the] Narayana Garden for the worshipped stone icon [püjasila] of 
Bhagavans Sankarsana and Vasudeva, the invincible Lords of all, was effected by the 
Bhagavata King Sarvatata of the line of Gaja, the performer of an ASvamedha sacrifice, the 
son of Pārāšarī.”* 


—:—7;-: 


stone; in which case there is evidence of a system of deity worship from the 
Chittorgarh inscriptions, although Schmid (2010:86) demurs. It is no doubt a 
coincidence that ‘sarvesvara’ is an epithet used in the inscription to describe 
Krsna-Balarama, which is incidentally the name of the main sdlagrama 
worshipped in the Nimbarka tradition. It is in fact more plausible that the term 
garden, which served as the main focus for votive offerings (Willis 2009:73-75 and 
114-117). The fact that this garudastambha and that of Heliodorus stood in the 
precincts of a temple that predated it reinforces the fact that there seems to have 
been a tradition of worshipping Vasudeva-Sankarsana centred around shrines that 


received royal patronage in the centuries before the start of the common era. 


Further relevant information occurs in Maharashtra. Queen Nayanika or Naganika, 
the wife of the third Šātavāhana King Satakarni (fl. 143 — 87BCE), had Prakrit 
inscriptions made near eight figures carved in relief in the Nanaghat Caves near 
Pune. These were commissioned after the death of her husband and during the rule 
of her sons and in the invocation, obeisance is paid to Sankarsana and Vasudeva” 


(Sinopoli 2001: 168-169, Schmid 2010:88). 


?* (karito'yam rājūā bhāgavate)na gājāyanena pārāśarīputreņa sa(rvatātena asvamedhaya)jind 
bhagava(d)bhyam sankarsana-vasudevabhyam (anihatabhyam sarvesvara)bhyam pūjāsilāprākāro 
nārāyaņa-vātakā || Parentheses represent words from the Hathibada inscription illegible in the 
Ghosündi example, as added by Preciado-Solis (1984:23 fn2), my translation. 

? namo samkamsana-vasudevanal| Preciado-Solis (1986:23 fn 5). 
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According to prevalent chronologies (though under revision currently), the next 
relevant evidence comes from Buddhist and Jain testimony. Possibly significant 
Buddhist evidence is found in the Mahaniddesa (1.4.25), of the Khuddaka section 
of the Pali Canon, wherein Vasudeva and Balarama are mentioned amidst a list of 
various supernatural beings. It is clear that here Vasudeva is equivalent to Krsna 
due to the association with Balarama as opposed to Sankarsaņa, which is also used 
to refer to the vyitha of the same name. The Mahāniddesa is generally held to be 
not later than the 1* century BCE, but as mentioned, the chronology is contested 
(Hintiber 1996:59). Hardy (1983:20) also points out that there are references to 
Vasudeva and Balarama in the Jātakas and Jain scriptures, and Lūders (1904:687) 
refers to many verses, for example in Gatha 546 of the Mahāumagga Jātaka 
(Rouse 1907 vol. 6: 216-217), that seem familiar with the early Krsna mythology. 
The Ghata Jataka (454) is devoted to recounting of the story of Krsna-Vasudeva 
from a Buddhist perspective (Rouse 1901 Vol 4:54, Couture & Chojnacki 
2014:149-161) providing many details surrounding his birth, transferrance to 
Gokula, despatching his maternal uncle Kamsa in a wrestling match, kingship over 
Dvaraka and so on. Studies into the various Jatakas have revealed that the earliest 
were possibly composed around the 3™ century BCE and the latest were finalised 
around the 4" century CE (Jacobsen 2005:903), though it is thought that the 
Jatakas with relevance here originate from around the century before to two 
centuries after the commencement of the common era (Schmid 2010:146). As for 
Jainism, there are references in the Angas where he is referred to as Kanhe 


Vāsudeve (Sanskrit: Krsna-Vasudeva).°’ No doubt the vague chronology of the 


?? ] refer to the Antakrddasah (Barnett 1907:13, 24, 65, 67-85, 113, 146, and Coutoure & Chojnacki 
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composition of the Jain sources must be taken into account (Dundas 2002: 67-73) 
but it can be inferred that at least by the start of the common era, some Jain sources 
were acquainted with Krsna and parts of his life story, albeit skewed to suit the 


doctrine held by the authors of the texts in question. 


Around the beginning of the common era also, the archaeological register begins to 
reveal evidence that point to a sectarian tradition usually called Satvata dharma 
whose followers worshipped the five Vrsni ‘heroes’ (Vasudeva, Sankarsana, 
Pradyumna, Aniruddha and Samba), represented in icons of singular 
representations, triads, quadruples or the five together, in the vicinity of Mathura 
and also Malwa (Preciado-Solis 1984:24, Entwhistle 1987:118-119, Schmid 2010: 


512-562 and Willis 2009:228). 


1.3 Krsna’s Deification 


Preciado-Solis (1984:24-35) provides an extensive resumē of the discussions and 
theories surrounding the sources discussed above, and Schmid (2010) re-examines 
these in detail. Sanderson (2001:11), whilst referring specifically to religious 
practice highlights an important fact regarding scripture: ‘innovation in religious 
practice must have preceded its scripturalisation’, and so it can be concluded that 
Krsna existed as a deity for his devotees before the earliest sources which explicitly 


refer to him. In that case the earliest reference may be the mantra of the Maitrayani 


2014:197-204), the Jnatadharmakathah (Sumana 2009: 137-169, 350-423), the Samavāya (Vanitā 
2009:51, 352, 357), the Sthāna (Viramati 2009: 302, 347) and the Upānga Nirayāvalikā (Kirana 
2009: 149, 151-152) The Mūlasūtras also refer to Krsna in the Uttaradhyayana chapter 22 verse 8 
(Mehta 1970 vol 1:153). 
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Samhita. Even if this was a later interpolation as Schmid (2010:30) posits, then 


definitely by the time of Panini Krsna had become divine. 


The sources reveal that Krsna was not a universal deity at this early point. 
However, narrative details relating to him were widely known as is clear from 
references to him in texts which were not specifically connected with this figure 
such as the Astādhyāyī and the Arthasastra. The Bhagavadgīta at least is clear 
about Krsna’s divinity. It must be remembered that there was no homogenized 
phenomenon called ‘Hinduism’ at the beginning of the first millennium CE. 
Nonetheless, elements of a Krsna cult were amalgamated into the Bhagavata and 
Paficaratra sects, and it can also be surmised that there existed a less formal group 
of followers who viewed Krsna as the supreme divinity, as the Bhagavatas and 
Pafücaratrikas respectively demoted Krsna to the status of an avatara of Visnu or 
the vyūha Vasudeva (Willis 2009:229). Though the Bhagavadgitd states that Krsna 
is Parabrahman,*' such claims were nevertheless easy to integrate into these 
theologies as a result of the emergence of brahmanical sources such as the 
Harivamsa and Visnupurdna which similarly transformed Krsna into the 
incarnation of Visnu (Schmid 2010:143). Sources that attest to Krsna as the 
supreme deity were thus uncommon before the start of the common era. These 
sources, in my view, do not provide a glimpse of a nascent Krsnaism, but rather 
allow us to view an existent, perhaps folk, Krsnaism as it was being digested by the 


brahmanical sources (Hardy 1983: 25-34). 


?! For example, Bhagavadgītā 4.6, 4.7, 8.21, 10.3, 10.12-14, 18.55, etc. 
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The following represents a conjectural perspective on the early development of the 
divine Krsna. The fact that he was at the very least a deity for an important clan 
can be substantiated by his occasional presence in literature and the archeological 
register. As his popularity grew amongst clans which had closer links with 
brahmanical religion Krsna was integrated, in a similar manner to Rudra-Siva 
(Bisschop 2009:741-746) for example, finally achieving a supreme status by the 
time of the Bhagavadgita. Even then, he was not the idealised quasi-Vedic god that 
Visnu became, in that he was demoted to an avatara in the later Puranas, or to 
Vasudeva in the Paficaratra theology. Still, the themes and motifs represented by 
Krsna the supreme must have persisted in certain strata in society. It can be 
inferred from the Satavahana epigraphical evidence that from the beginning of the 
common era, royal patronage supported an elaboration of Krsna mythology and 
theology that would provide the foundation for the deity’s entry into Vedanta 


philosophy. 


1.4 Krsna in the Second Half of the First Millennium CE 


There are further sources that can be adduced from the beginning of the first 
millennium of the common era. The Harivamsa, composed between the 1* and 4" 
centuries CE (Schmid 2010:140) is a detailed account of the childhood exploits of 
Krsna-Gopala, which provided additional material for the brahmanical integration 
of Krsna with Visnu, evident throughout the Visnu- and Brahmā-purāņas (Schmid 
2010:143). The Harivamsa appears more interested in a divine human, while the 


two Puranas were preoccupied in eclipsing his humanity with the splendour of his 
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divinity; the Bhagavadgita provided sound theological grounding for this 
development. The Bālacarita drama attributed to Bhasa around this time also 
depicted a slightly more elaborate version of the story of Krsna’s childhood 
(Matchett 2001:13). It can be stated with a degree of certainty that the propitiation 
of Krsna as a deity had been taken up by the Pafcaratra and Bhagavata 
communities in northern and central India by the end of the Gupta period; 
Paficaratric theology included a complex system of ritual adoration of the icon of 
Vasudeva and the caturvyūhas as attested to by epigraphic and scriptural sources 
(Hardy 1983: 33-34, Schmid 2010:534-554 and Rastelli 2011:444). Much more 
cannot be said of the Paficaratra theology, as recent research has indicated that a 
reworking of the chronology of the Paficaratra scriptural tradition is necessary, 


based on newly discovered palm-leaf manuscripts (Leach 2012:29). 


The Vaikhānasas, whose central text the Vaikhānasasmārtasūtra is tentatively 
dated to the 4" century CE by Gonda (1954:234, Willis 2009: 117), also propound 
a system of temple worship which is focussed on rituals developed through a Vedic 
ritualist appropriation of iconocentric religion (Colas 2005:24). The scheme 
promulgates, amongst others, the doctrine of worshipping God in a material form, 
usually an icon (murti/pratima), as a continuation of Vedic sacrifice (Willis 
2009:118, 123). Their primary function, however, is to provide a valid 
moksasādhana, a means to salvation, which in this doctrine entails gaining entry 
into the eternal abode of Visnu (Gonda 1977:141). In this, they might have been 
influenced by a nascent Vedanta, whose soteriological idiom was becoming 


increasingly prevalent (Nakamura 1983:45-46). This ritualistic bhakti, which is 
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acknowledged even in the early Bhagavadeītā”” and is then thoroughly developed 


in both the Vaikhanasa system and Paficaratra, encountered the intellectual bhakti 
adumbrated in the Puranas to produce the all-encompassing emotional Krsna- 
bhakti propounded by the Alvars, the much later Bhāgavatapurāna and subsequent 
sectarian developments. How exactly this occurred is unfortunately still shrouded 
in mystery (Hardy 1983:35); however in analysing the contribution of Nimbarka to 
this trend of bhakti and its focal divinity, it is hoped that new insight will be 


gained. 


By the ju century CE, Krsna had become a multifaceted phenomenon. He was one 
of the Vrsni heroes or an incarnation of Visnu-Narayana for the Bhagavatas, the 
vyüha Vasudeva for the Paficaratrikas, an incarnation of Visnu to be approached 
through intellectual devotion for the brahmanical community, and a ritual object 
for the Vaikhanasas (Willis 2009:228-229). The Gupta Empire (4" century CE — 
6" century CE) supported Pāiicarātra and Bhāgavata religion among others, and 
there is an abundance of evidence for Krsna in both literary and epigraphic sources 
from the time (Flood 1996: 123-124). The Valkha copper-plate inscriptions dating 
to the early 4^ century CE attest to the fact that the nobility had accepted that 
Visnu and Krsna were essentially the same being, and, intriguingly, it specifically 


mentions the king's loving devotion to the deity: 


Maharaja Bhulunda reverently bows his head to Visnu with the greatest attachment, love 
and devotion — to Visnu who...breaks the pride of Bali, Naraka, Namuci, Varaturaga, 


? patram puspam phalam toyam yo me bhaktyà prayacchati | tad aham bhaktyupahrtam asnami 
prayatatmanah ||Bhagavadgita 9.26. 
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Kaliya, Ravana, Kamsa, Canüra, Arista and Sisupàla, who as Varāha lifts up the fallen 
earth...” 


Interpretation of the loving devotion referred to here must be qualified by 
awareness of the context of this copper plate. It documents mahārāja Bhulunda’s 
submission to Samudragupta, by the donation of five villages for the maintenance 
of the rituals associated with a favourite deity of the ruling dynasty, in this case 
Visnu (Willis 2009:72). The bhakti described in this inscription must be viewed as 
of a different tenor from the loving devotion which formed the theme of later 
Vaisnava theology. The copper-plate is, however, a useful corroboration of the 
identification of Krsna as an avatara of Visnu (Willis 2009:229). Still, Entwhistle 
(1987:120) suggests that there is enough evidence to lead to the conclusion that 


trends wherein Krsna was the supreme deity, persisted. 


With regard to the south of India, Hardy (1983:150) suggests that Vrndavana 
themes had been filtering into Tamil Cankam literature by the 3" century CE. 
There are eight references to Krsna/Visnu in the Cankam literature of Madurai and 
Kafici before the 6" century CE as Mayon, a name which is a Tamil translation of 
krsna, or dark (Flood 1996: 129, Hardy 1994:222-223). As the Vaikhanasas gained 
popularity and as folk elements were absorbed, their temple ritual worship tradition 
became firmly established by the 7" century CE, setting the stage for the arrival of 


the Āļvārs (7^ — 9" century CE). Mention must also be made of the Mahabalipuram 


5$ „mahārājabhuluņdena bhagavatah balinarakanamucivaraturagabhujagadasavadanakamsa- 


cannüraristasisupaladarppamathanasya  jagadskannoddharaņavarāhasya...visnoh | paramena 
bhaktisnehanuragena širasā pranipatya...|| Willis (2009:71) 
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depiction of the govardhanadharana™ in the Varaha cave which also dates from 
around that time. As with the north, the south also contained two strands of 
religiosity regarding Krsna, the first brahmanical in tone, and the second a folk cult 
where emphasis was placed on his divine humanity, and especially his amorous 
nature (Hardy 1983: 229). The Alvars represented the latter, and joined the Tamil 
renaissance from the northern end, specifically Kafici and Tirumala, their work 
focussing on a devotional landscape centred on ninety-six temples (Hardy 1983: 
242). It is also clear that although the Alvars sometimes refered to Visnu in their 
poetry, the main object of their devotions was Krsna, and specifically the Krsna 
who was the hero of a nexus of long established and memorialised narratives 


(Hardy 1983:287). 


I will propose in chapter 3 that Nimbarka was born during the time of the Alvars, 
when prominent Prakrit and Sanskrit poets in the central and northern areas of 
India were also commenting on the Radha dimension of Krsna mythology 
(discussed in chapter 2 below). This period also saw the cave sculptures and 
temples at Badami and Ellora, which display acquaintance with the Harivamsa 's 
Krsnacarita in their iconography, as a parallel to the vast constructions that were 


taking place in the south (Hawley 1983:27). 


34 The episode of Krsna lifting the Govardhana mountain, see Harivamsa, Visnu Parvan, chapters 
15-19 (Couture 1991:244-249). 
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1.5 Conclusion 


By the time of Nimbārka, therefore, both north and south India had extremely 
developed ideologies of Krsna some of which were demonstrably Krsnaite. 
However, those who inherited these creeds, such as Rāmānuja, who his tradition 
credits as being the successor of bhakti theology through the Alvars, preferred to 
absorb the Krsnaite theology into a more conventional Vaisnava model (Tiemeier 


2010:340-341). 


It can be conjectured that some of Krsna’s exploits, especially those which 
included the gopis, were considered unsuitable for brahmanical society whose 
codes of law viewed extra-marital sex as an offence (for example, 
Apastambadharmasütra 27.8-13, Gautamadharmasūtra 22.28-23.7, 
Baudhāyanadharmasūtra 3.47-4.5).” It is perhaps for this reason that early, 
specifically Krsnaite, theological literature was not developed widely beyond the 
Bhagavadgītā. One supposes that although Krsna and the stories surrounding him 
may have been influential on an individual level through the emotions evoked by 
the motif of his Vrndavana dalliances, even his status as king of Dvarka perhaps 


did not conform to the ideal social standard that was epitomised by Visnu. 


35 This proved to be a crucial dichotomy, not only for the Krsnaite phenomenon itself. Nimbarka’s 
early tradition did not benefit from the patronage that Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha or the Gaudīya 
traditions received; indeed, the fact that the Nimbarkis worshipped Krsna with full acceptance of his 
erotic episodes was one of the reasons which led to the followers of other sects being able to 
convince the state of Jaipur in the 187-19" centuries that the Nimbārka tradition was not suited to 
be associated with the royal family, causing doctrinal squabbles that resulted in the leader of the 
Nimbārka tradition abandoning Jaipur (investigated by Clementin-Ojha, 1999). 
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Krsna was again brought to the fore by the Bhāgavatapurāņa, which is assigned to 
the 9-10" centuries by Matchett (2001:19), in accordance with Hardy (1983:488). 
In the Bhāgavatapurāņa, Krsna appears chaste and there is no mention of Radha, 
which is seemingly absurd, if not for the understanding that the Bhāgavatapurāņa 
represented the theology of but a singular strand of Krsna-followers (see section 
2.3). This brief summary has shown that the deification of Krsna is not a linear 
process. I will argue that it is this obscure, multifaceted Krsna that is taken up by 
Nimbarka and introduced to Vedanta-based theology as Parabrahman, whilst 
simultaneously allotting equivalent status to Radha (see chapter 3). Before 
discussing the mechanisms of Nimbārka's contributions however, I turn now to 


Radha, whose process of deification displays certain parallels to that of Krsna. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Radha: from gopi to goddess 


Radha, connected as she is to Krsna, might be expected to have had a 
correspondingly multidimensional character; and at first glance it appears that there 


are two main traits identifiable herein. As Kinsley (1975:11) puts it, 


In Radha, the intoxication, passion, longing and bliss of divine ‘madness’ are dramatically 
and beautifully portrayed. In Krsna mythology and cult she becomes the supreme 
paradigm of prema — selfless, passionate love for the beloved, the highest devotion to the 
divine. 
To this, one should add a third trait, which is noticed by Pauwels (1996:29); 
*Radha's devotees affirm her superiority over Krsna’, that is, Radha is conceived 
of as the Supreme herself. On investigation, each of these three facets is resultant 
from three distinct periods of development: the early period being that in which 
Radha is merely the lover of Krsna and resides completely within the realm of the 
poets; the middle period in which she is elevated to the status of a divinity and thus 


enters the realm of religiosity; and the late period in which specific cults in 16" 


century Vraja further extend her majesty to surpass that of Krsna. 


Pauwels (1996:29) commented that ‘the full history of the development of this 
goddess, or her progressive manifestation, as her devotees would say, has not yet 
been written’. Mainly thanks to Pauwels’ work (1996) on Radha and her devotees 
in 16" century Vraja, Hawley and Wulff (1996), Hardy’s pioneering work on the 


phenomenon of virahabhakti (1983), Olson (1983:128-130), Vaudeville (1982:1- 
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12) and Miller (1975) on the Gitagovinda, it is possible to have a clear view of the 
early and later stages of Radha’s development. It is apparent, however, that the 
middle stage remains difficult to define, as most scholars tend to view Radha’s 
elevation to goddesshood as either an innovation suggested by Jayadeva in the 
Gitagovinda (12" century), or as a phenomenon described in the works of the 
Gaudiya Gosvāmins of the 16" century (Vaudeville 1982:11, Olson 1983:129, 
Hawley and Wulff 1996:109). In this chapter I will initiate an analysis of the 
middle stage of Radha’s development, namely her ascension to divinity. Saying 
that, a summary of evidence collated by Miller (1975), Hardy (1983:52-112) and 
Pauwels (1996:29) will be significant for my dating of Nimbarka, if only to serve 


as the backdrop to contextualise the innovations which he introduced. 


2.1 Radha in Pre-7" century CE Literature 


The exact origin of the Radha-Krsna relationship may never be known, but it is 


certainly mentioned in early Prakrit literature. Bahl (1984:29) opines, 


Whenever it was felt that the memory of the oral tradition began to fade or become extinct 
about something, an account of such traditionally-known matters (which existed earlier in 
only oral forms) was recorded and thus preserved forever. In most cases, the written 
records bear dates which are much later than the period in which something so recorded 
developed and flourished in the oral tradition, and finally faded out of its memory. 


With regards to the sources available, Entwhistle (1987:48, n122) suggests that ‘the 
oldest is Hala's [Gaha] Sattasaī (Gāthāsaptašati), but most references date from the 
8" century onwards’. Kinsley (1986:82) states ‘although the early references are 


few and although they never supply lengthy descriptions of Radha, her charcter is 
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nevertheless clearly suggested’. So in order to get a glimpse of Radha’s character 
in these early sources, Miller’s catalogue (1975:657-671) is here reworked within a 
strictly chronological pattern. Even though this exercise may seem arbitrary, by 
examining the themes and motifs of the sources quoted with reference to 
Nimbarka, this same information will yield new and relevant results with direct 


impact on the understanding of Radha’s development. 


2.1.1 The Vedas, Epics and Early Puranas 


Coincidentally following the pattern suggested for Krsna and replicating a similar 


wishful thinking, devotees assign Radha’s very first appearance to the Vedas: 


Radha-Visakha, gracious Anuradha, Jyestha and the good constellation, protector Mila 
[may I be happy].** 


This verse clearly refers to two particular lunar constellations. A verse which later 
theologians claim as a Vedic source, assigning it to the Rkparisista, has been 


untraced in that text. It is similar in tone to the previously cited Atharvaveda verse: 


By Rādhā, the radiant Madhava, and by Madhava itself, Radha shine over people.*” 


The theologians read this through undoubtedly Vaisnava lenses, but in standard 


usage, Madhava is an epithet of spring? and Radha is just another name for the 


36 radhe visakhe suhavānurādhā jvesthà sunaksatram aristam mülam|| Atharvaveda 19.7.3c-d. 


sukho me astu understood from Atharvaveda 19.7.3b 

37 pādhayā mādhavo devo mādhavenaiva rādhikā | vibhrājante janesu || Purusottama in 
Vedantaratnamafijusà, commentary on Dasasloki 5, Jīva Gosvamin, Krsna Sandarbha commentary 
on Bhāgavatapurāņa 10.29.188, etc. 
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Visakha/Anuradha constellation. Even though these texts are clearly intended to be 
astrological statements, their ‘astral mythology’ retrospectively fit the current 
Radha-Krsna idiom, with Madhava, Radha and her associate Visakha, who, like all 
the other sakhis, is supposed to be an expansion of Radha’s potency (Miller 


1975:669). 


The second occurrence of the name Radha in early literature is found in two verses 


in the Mahabharata. I translate them as follows: 


The famous husband of Radha (Adhiratha), the son of a charioteer, took that abandoned 
child and with his wife, made him their son.*” 


Who is able to fight on the battlefield with Karna, the son of Radha, other than 
[Parašuļrāma, Drona, Krpa, or Saradvata?^? 


Even though Miller (1975:658) concludes that these references to Radha here have 
‘no apparent relation to Krsna's consort in later literature’, they may serve as the 
basis for the later poetic motif in which Radha is seen as a married gopi.*' The 
Mahabharata does not even mention the gopis, of whom Radha came to be 
accepted as the leader, let alone Radha herself (Hardy 1983:66). The reason for this 
is that Radha and the gopis existed solely in the domain of Krsna-Gopala 
mythology, and not that of Krsna-Vasudeva which was the primary focus of the 


great epic. 


38 madhus ca mādhavas ca vāsantikāv rtū || Taittiriya Samhita 4.4.11 

? tam utsrstam tadā garbha rādhābhartā mahdyasah | putratve kalpayámása sabhāryah 
sutanandanah || Mahabharata 1.104.14 

? ko hi rādhāsuta karnam sakto yodhayitum rane | anyatra rāmāddroņādvā krpādvāpi 
saradvatah || Mahabharata 1.181.28 

^! Caņdīdāsa, even employs the name Ayana for Rādhā's supposed husband in his poetry. This is a 
theme propagated by Rüpa Gosvamin who names him Abhimanyu (Beck 2005:71). 
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Krsna-Gopala mythology was expanded in the Harivamsa, and the text narrates an 
episode in which Krsna sports with unmarried gopis in the autumn-night’s rasa 
dance. By the time of the Visņupurāņa, the gopis are married.” The Harivamsa 
only refers to the gopis as a group, but in the Visnupurāņa there occur references to 
a ‘clever’ (nipuņā) gopi that is singled out as a favourite (Hardy 1983:95). 
Considering that the consensus is that the Harivamsa’s terminus ad quem is the 4” 
century CE, it may be pertinent also to look at the Visnupurana which was 


finalised around the 5™ century CE (Matchett 2001:18). 


Visnupurāņa 5.13.31-41 is a source of prime relevance since a gopi depicted there 
evinces many of the characteristics associated with Radha later on. Though the 
Visnupuràna does not specifically name Radha, the fact that the characteristics of 


this gopi are indeed so recognisable warrants the inclusion of this passage here: 


Looking at the ground, one gopi, the excellent wife of a cowherdsman, spoke as the hairs 
on her whole body stood on end, her lotus-eyes blooming: ‘O friends! Look at these 
footprints of Krsna, which have left [impressions of] the lines of the flag, lightning-bolt, 
goad and lotus, as he goes for sportive pastimes. Which fortunate [lit. doer of meritorious 
deeds] maiden went with him? Her sometimes deep and sometimes shallow footprints 
testify that she is inebriated with passion. Here the great Damodara has picked flowers 
from high above, as only the front part of his foot has left a deep impression. Over here a 
flower-bedecked girl sat with him — she [must have] worshipped the super-soul Visnu in 
another birth. Look! The son of Nanda went by that path, leaving the arrogant girl to whom 
he had offered a flower garland. This girl with big buttocks followed quickly after him, 
with these other impressions of the front part of her feet. Look at this! He held her hand 
and went with her; but these footprints are uneven — the cheat merely took her hand and 
slighted her — these footprint shows that she was walking slowly, despondent. Surely, he 
must have told her he would return quickly, for this trail of footprints show Krsna returned 
to her. Krsna entered here the dense forest, where the moonlight cannot reach, as not even 
one more footprint can be seen." 


is Compare for example Harivarnša 63.24: tā varyamanah pitrbhir bhratrbhir mātrbhis tatha | 
krsnam gopānganā rātrau mrgayanti ratipriyah || and Visnupurana 5.13.59: tà varyamanah 
patibhih pitrbhir bhratrbhis tatha | krsnam gopangana ratrau ramayanti ratipriyah || 

5 vilokyaikā bhuvam prāha gopi gopavarānganā | pulakāīicitasarvāngī vikāsinayanotpalā || 
dhvajavajrankusabjankarekhavanty ali pasyata | padāny etāni krsnasya lilalalitagaminah || kāpi 
tena samāyātā krtapunya madālasā | padāni tasyas caitāni ghanāny alpatanūni ca || 
puspāpacayamatroccais cakre dāmodaro | dhruvam | yenāgrākrāntamātrāņi padanyatra 
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Hardy’s (1983:93) analysis of this passage highlights salient points: the temporal 
setting of the autumnal full-moon and the rasa dance that are already referred to in 
the Harivamsa are now fleshed-out with further particulars about the character of 
these gopis. The gopi in question has the following features which are similar to 
those of the Radha of later literature: she is krtapuņyā, ‘who has done some 
meritorious act’, that is to say she is fortunate or lucky to be singled out, this 
particular gopi has been favoured among all of them, and so could be the favourite 
of Krsna. The epithet madālasā, ‘languid with excitement’, hints at her passionate 
nature. These two characteristics are already known to Prakrit literature that 
precedes the Visnupurāna (as described below). There are some further 
developments: she is described as puspair alankrta, or ‘decorated with flowers’, 
that may have been picked by Krsna, according to the narrator in the passage 
quoted. She is also walking slowly due to the weight of her buttocks (nitamba- 
bhara-mantharā). But this particular gopī becomes conceited in verse 5.13.36, and 
is abandoned. The mana lila of Radha and Krsna leaving each other due to pride, 
then languishing and bemoaning their separation and finally returning for union is 
a very famous theme in later Radha-Krsna literature such as Jayadeva’s 
Gitagovinda 10.6 and Sribhatta’s Yugalasataka, poem 25. Even though this section 
most probably is referring to gopis in general, the character traits of all of them are 


later found amalgamated in the figure of Radha which is possibly the reason why 


mahātmanah || atropavisya vai tena kācitpuspair alankrta | anyajanmani sarvātmā visnur 
abhyarcitas tayā || puspabandhanasammānakrtamānām apdsya tām | nandagopasuto yāto 
mārgeņānena pašyata || anuyātainam atrānyā nitambabharamantharā | ya gantavye drutam yati 
nimnapādāgrasamsthitih || hastanyastagrahasteyam tena yati tathā sakhī | anāyattapadanyāsā 
laksyate  padapaddhatih || hastasamsparsamatrena | dhürtenaisá vimānitā “| 
nairasyanmandagaminya nivrttam laksyate padam || nūnam ukta tvaramiti punaresyamitentikam | 
tena krsnena yenaisā tvarita padapaddhatih || pravisto gahanam krsnah padamatra na laksyate| 
nivartadhvam sasankasya naitad didhitigocare || Visnupurāņa 5.13.31-41, my translation. 
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she becomes, after becoming divine, the source of gopis in later religious literature 


(see section 8.2.1). The clever gopī is singled out again in verse 5.13.54: 


One clever gopi, tired by the rdsa dance, through the pretext of singing his glories, hugged 
Madhusūdana with her lustrous arms, and kissed him.^ 


The nipund adjective is one that follows Radha right up to the present day, and the 
fact that she actually gets to kiss him (cucumba tam) hints at her being the only one 
to attain this, in this incarnation of the story at least. Hardy (1983:82) suggests that 
this version of the gopi story seems the oldest and is the source of later 
developments in the Brahmapurana and others. It is not my intention to contend 
that the Visnupurana is here referring to Radha without naming her. Rather it is 
being suggested that this section is most probably one of the earliest markers for 
the development of certain typical characteristics that went on not only to influence 
the personalities of various individual gopis, but also of Radha herself. Aside from 
these more orthodox sources, there are a few sources in Prakrit literature that 


provide additional insight. 


2.1.2 Pre-7" century Poetic Literature 


The compilation of the 700-verse anthology in Mahārāstrī Prakrit named the 
Gāhāsattasaī (Sanskrit: Gāthāsaptašati), is attributed to King Hala of the 
Satavahana Empire, sometime during his reign in the 1“ century CE. However, as 


the dates are still under discussion, I will follow Hardy's (1983:57) assumption that 


“ kācit pravilasad bahum parirabhya cucumba tam | gopi gitastutivyajan nipuņā madhusüdanam|| 
Visnupurana 5.13.54, my translation. 
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there are many layers in the current transmissions of the text. He suggests a 
terminus ad quem of the 3™ century CE for the verse dealing with Radha, placing it 
definitely before the Visņupurāņa and perhaps during the early stages of the 


composition of the Harivamsa: 


Krsna, by [blowing] away the cow-dust from Radhika with the breath from your mouth, 
you remove the pride of these cowherd women, as well as others." 


There are two more verses from the oldest layer of the Gāhāsattasaī noticed by 
Hardy (1983:57) which deal with gopis in general, but of interest here is the verse 


which refers to a clever gopī (nipuņā gopī) 


The shrewd milkmaid stood close to the other gopis, pretending to praise [his] dance, and 
kissed Krsna in the reflection on their cheeks.*° 


There is no conclusive proof in this verse as to whether it is referring to Radha, but 
the characterisation of the ‘shrewd’ milkmaid who is aloof from the other gopīs yet 
is nonetheless driven by passion to kiss even the reflection of Krsna on their 
cheeks, would allow the assumption that Radha, who is stated to be the favourite in 
Gatha 89 above, is perhaps being referred to here. There is a striking similarity 
here to the stanzas of the Visnupurāņa (discussed in section 2.1.1), and Hardy 
(1983:94 n.147) even proposes that this particular verse is based on Visnupurana 
5.13.54. The above verses are attributed to different poets, with Pota given as the 


author of the first verse and Vura as the second (Hardy 1983:58-59), perhaps an 


3 muhamārueņa tam kanha goraam rāhiāe avaņento | etanam vallavinam aņņāņam vi goraam 
harasi || Gāthā 89. The suggested Sanskrit chāyā is: mukhamārutena tvam krsna gorajo radhikaya 
apanayan |etāsām vallavīnām anyāsām api gauravam harasi || In order to bring out the force of 
anyasam api, I have ammended the translation provided by Miller (1975:660). 

ši naccana-salahana-nihe 'na pāsa-parisamthiā niuna-govi | sari-goviāņa cumvai’ kavola-padima- 
gaam Kaņham || Gāthā 114, translation: Hardy (1983:59). 
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indication that this incident of Radha kissing Krsna through some pretext during 


the rāsa in the presence of other gopis was well known. 


In any case, the Gāhāsattasaī yields the information that Radha is favoured over 
the other gopīs. Gatha 112 describes Yašodā and another epithet of Krsna, namely 
Damodara, suggesting its audience was acquainted with the childhood pastimes of 
Krsna even before the completion of the Harivamsa. As it stands, it can therefore 
be safely inferred that Radha would have existed in the poetic sphere at the very 
least at the same time or just after the mythology of the adolescent Krsna came to 
the fore in the Harivamsa (Hardy 1983:55). It can accordingly be presumed that 
Radha also may have been widely known at least by the commencement of the 


common era, if not earlier, and certainly before the third century CE. 


Contemporaneous to the developments of the Harivamsa and the Gāhāsattasaī is 
the Bālacarita drama, which is inconclusively attributed to Bhasa; a fact discussed 
by Hardy (1983:79) and Gonzāles-Reimann (1993:8). Hardy (1983:79) suggests 
the dates of between the 2" and 4" century CE for the work itself, but Gonzāles- 
Reimann (1993:7) revises that to the 5" century CE, so whoever the author may be, 
the Bālacarita deserves inclusion in the discussion here. In addition to what has 
already been discussed in section 2.1.1, the Bālacarita is another source which 
adds credence to the fact that the motif of Krsna frolicking with the gopis was 
already famed by the commencement of the common era, or at the very least by the 


first few centuries of the common era. The Bālacarita does not mention any single 
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gopi by name, nor does it indeed go into their characteristics, to which Hardy 


(1983:80) comments: 


In its subject matter (as also in its primary religious understanding of Krsna) it has a 
parallel in the HV, although it is difficult to identify the latter work [the HV] as the source 
of the drama, since both may have derived their information about Krsna’s youth from a 
third, now lost, source which could have been oral. Certainly the treatment of the gopi 
theme is idiosyncratic enough to suggest such a possibility. 


There are two further poets to consider: Kalidasa, who in the early 5" century CE 
made a veiled reference in the Raghuvamsa to Krsna as the lover of the gopis of 
Vrndāvana (Hardy 1983:63), and Syāmilaka who, at around the same time, in his 
bhana the Pādatāditaka (discussed by Schokker 1975), refers to the separation felt 
by a prostitute called Radhika (Hardy 1983:64), which may be a jocular reference 


to the separation of the gopi Radha. 


This leads to a problem surrounding the gopī episode of the Harivamsa and the 
Visnupurana. In the light of the fact that Krsna himself was refashioned as an 
avatara, it may have been the case that Radha’s story was deemed to lack 
sufficient brahmanical refinement. While Radha’s personality, clearly in existence 
prior to the Harivamsa, was definitely in literary circulation by the time of the 
Visnupurāņa, she is not mentioned in the latter. Rather it seems likely that at this 
early stage, Radha was considered an ordinary gopi. Neither she nor the other gopis 
had been elevated to a specifically divine status; they were no more than the 
avatara Krsna's earthly lovers. The gopī's love, by the time of the Visnupurana, 


had been assimilated within the bounds of bhakti, since Krsna had by then been 
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connected with Visnu, and so his earthly pastimes were necessarily subjected to a 


similar process of assimilation. 


The discussion so far also highlights two separate trends. Sanskrit and Prakrit poets 
are aware of Radha/Radhika as the favourite of Krsna, and authoritative texts, such 
as the Visnu- and Brahmā-purāņas were aware of the gopis, a skillful gopī and the 
rasa dance. Hardy (1983:104) suggests they also demonstrate viraha, or separation 
after sexual union." After the c. 6" century and until the 8" century, there is a 
substantial gap in the continuation of the theme of Radha in both poetry and 
religious literature. I will argue in chapter 3 that it was around this time that 


Nimbarka was born. 


2.2 Radha in Other Puranas 


The Gupta age (4^ to 6" centuries CE) saw the development of the Puranas 
beginning with the Visnupurana and the Brahmapurana, but the exact chronology 
of the others is still subject to debate (as discussed by Rocher 1986:100-103 and 
Bailey 2003:139). Whilst the indisputably late Puranas are replete with references 
to the goddess (devi) Radha and her various pastimes with Krsna (such as the 
Brahmavaivartapurána's — Krsnajanmakhanda and the Pādmapurāna’s 
Patalakhanda), the earlier texts of this genre, including the g*-10™ century CE 


Bhāgavatapurāņa exhibit a similar unfamiliarity, or, more likely inhibition, as do 


“7 See Hardy (1983) for the complete discussion of virahā bhakti. 
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the Visnupurana and the Brahmāpurāņa. A few passages are noticed by Miller 


(1975: 658-659). 


During the discussion between Devi and Daksa in the Matsyapurana, she describes 


her different names at specific holy places: 


At Sivakunda (I am) Sivananda, Nandini at Devikātata, Rukmini in Dvārakā, and in the 
forest of Vrndāvana, Ràdha.^* 
The Lingapurana, whilst listing the gāyatrīs of different deities allots one for 
Radha: 


We contemplate upon Her who was raised up by Visnu himself — we meditate upon her. 
May that Radha inspire us. ^? 


Significantly the Lingapurdna verse occurs immediately after the gayatris of Visnu 
(48.12) and Laksmi (48.13). It would be expected that Bhū/Prthivī should follow 
on, as she is already recognised as wife of Visnu (Visņupurāņa 5.29.23). 
Epigraphic evidence from the Varaha cave at Udayagiri corroborates this, showing 
that from as early as the 5" century, Laksmi and Prthivi were thought of as 
consorts of Visņu (Willis 2009: 61-62). The Lingapurana of the Venkatesvara 
Press (1906) has the variant reading of Dhara (a synonym of Prthivi) in place of 
Radha, which also fits the mythology of the mantra better, and thus it is proposed 
that this was actually the original reading of the version found in the Lingapurana 


of the Valmiki Press (1885) which was used by Miller, making it the variant. 


48 r. nie me E INC. "o ae a = esie = =, = 
Sivakunde sivananda nandinī devikātate | rukmint dvaravatyam tu rādhā vrndāvane vane || 


Matsyapurāņa 13.38 
? samuddhrtayai vidmahe visnunaikena dhimahi | tanno rādhā pracodayāt || Lingapuràna 2.48.14 
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Discounting the Lingapurana reference then, the only noteworthy reference to 
Radha occurs in the Matsyapurana. The Varāhapurāņa can be adjudged to be the 
last of the early Puranas that refers to Radha. It describes a holy place known as the 


Radhakunda: 


Radha embraced Krsna the remover of distresses, at that place. The tank near there became 
a holy place known by her own name. Famed as ‘Radhakunda’, it is the auspicious 
remover of all sins. From bathing in the Arista- and Radha-kundas, one will attain results 
[such as... 


Hazra (1940:104) ascribes this entire section of the Mathurā-Māhātmya of the 
Varāhapurāņa to Sanātana Gosvamin and places this claimed interpolated section 
in the 16" to 17" centuries, due to it being quoted in the Haribhaktivilāsa. As this 
section is of a completely different tone and subject matter to the rest of the Purana 
which itself appears more archaic in form and content, it seems sensible to accept 
Hazra’s judgement in terms of this section’s interpolated nature. However, I am 
unwilling to endorse the ascription to Sanatana Gosvamin as his quotation of this 
section does not necessarily mean that he composed it. Rather, it is safe to say that 
a person with similar beliefs may have introduced it to the Varāhapurāņa much 


later than the completion of the original sections of the Varāhapurāņa. 


We are left, then, with the Matsyapurana 's reference to Radha in chapter 13, which 
also is assigned a later date (along with the other chapters from 13-22) than the 


original layers of the text which are dated to later than the 4" century CE but 


? tatra rādhā samáslisya krsnam aklistakāranam | svanāmnā viditam kundam krtam tirtham 
adüratah || radhakundam iti khyatam sarvapapaharam subham | aristaradhakundabhyam snanat 
phalam avāpnuyāt || Varāhapurāņa 164.33-34 
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earlier than the end of the first millennium (Hazra 1940:35-38). The fact that Devi 
herself is saying that she is Radha in Vrndavana would really suggest that this 
statement comes from a time when the worship of Radha-Krsna had evolved to a 
stage where the connection of Radha with Sakti was common, and so this reference 


too should be discounted as an early source for Radha. 


2.3 Rādhā's Deification 


Entwhistle (1987:47-48) sums up the significance of Radha for Krsna's mythology 


thus: 


The acceptance of Radha as the foremost of Gopis and Krsna's consort is the most 
significant development in his mythology since the end of the first millennium...exactly 
when she became universally acknowledged as his consort is uncertain. 


With regard to the two views on the character of Radha noticed from the earliest 
sources Entwhistle (1987:49), who has examined traditional scriptural sources, 


comments on the first: 


Radha is different from other Hindu goddesses. She is neither a mother, creator, or 
personification of wifely virtues, nor does she have anything to do with fertility. She has 
no independent function outside of her relationship with Krsna, in which she plays the role 
of a divine and fair-complexioned mistress with whom the dark Krsna can experience 
cosmic bliss. 


He then only hints at Radha’s second personality: 


As the supreme consort of Krsna, she represents all the other Gopīs, and thus the souls of 
his human devotees (Entwhistle 1987:49). 


One Radha is a divine mistress; the other is the supreme consort. I would suggest 


that the Bhagavatapurana and the Gītagovinda are respectively the best examples 
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of each idiom of envisaging Radha, with Miller (1975:670) summing up the 


distinction as follows: 


The heroine of the Gītagovinda is so complex that it seems absurd to seek the poet’s model 
for her in the allusion to the arrogant girl (drptā) of the Bhagavata Purdna episode cited by 
the Gosvamins (X.30.14ff). The figure is presented there in a way which is highly critical 
of the exclusivism which Krsna's relations with her represent. If the Bhagavata is referring 
to Radha, it seems to be rejecting her relationship with Krsna as an inappropriate model for 
the devotee...It is not unlikely that the authors of the Bhāgavata knew a rival cult 
centering on Krsna and his gopi consort, and they are critical of it. 


The Bhāgavatapurāņa represents the culmination of earlier Vaisnava Purāņic 
literature and the more general mood of the Alvars (Matchett 2001:19), who 
recognise Napinnai as the favourite lover of Krsna (Mayon) in place of Radha, who 
is not mentioned at all. Olson (1983:129) surmises: ‘it is likely that these two 


female figures represent independent variants due to their different characteristics". 


According to Entwhistle (1987:49): ‘It is claimed that the followers of Nimbarka 
were the first to worship her in conjunction with Krsna, but the oldest and most 
definitive theological accounts of her are those of Rüpa and Jiva Gosvamin'. Olson 
(1983:30) asserts: ‘Nimbarka...raised Radha to a universal principle at the side of 
Visnu', but he does not supply any further substantive material. It has been 
possible to examine the claims of the followers of Nimbarka by accessing their 
earliest documentation in the form of the Dasasloki and the Vedantaratnamafijusa 
which specifically discuss Radha. Whilst by no means exhaustive theological 
accounts, they undoubtedly provide the foundations upon which all later 


developments including those of Rüpa and Jiva Gosvamin will be based. 
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2.4 Conclusion 


What has become apparent when examining the history of Radha’s development is 
that the notion of Radha-Krsna as hailing from an autochthonous historical location 
is just too far beyond the limits of certainty to state with any finality, even if the 
evidence may seem to suggest it. The Krsna character appears to have been 
incorporated at an early period into the brahmanical tradition as a result of his 
prominence in Mathura. Although Radha or a figure similar to her may have been 
included in the early stories of Krsna, she depended on the wider poetic world to 
promulgate the narrative of her situation. Still, it can be assumed that the symbolic 
power of the composite of Radha-Krsna meshed so clearly with the poetic concept 
of the completeness of the emotion of love that it enabled her to persist, with the 
core theme never really requiring development. On that basis it was a simple 
matter for Nimbarka to take the motif of Radha-Krsna and apply it to theology, as 
he himself states in the Dasaslokī: *[Parabrahman] takes a form that is conducive to 


contemplation in accordance with the desire of the devotee’.”! 


°! bhaktecchayopāttasucintyavigrahāt || Dasasloki 8 
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PART Two 


NIMBARKA’S INNOVATION 


Introduction 


As discussed above, by the 7" century Sanskrit and Prakrit literature bears witness 
to the regular presence of, amongst various subjects, the developed theme of 
Radha-Krsna, the gopis and the episodes of Vrndavana or the banks of the 
Yamuna. Vedanta had also been developing, with the final redaction of the 
Brahmasütra occurring around the 6" century (Nakamura 1983:463). It was during 
the 7^ century, I propose, that Nimbārka contributed to Vedanta by his innovative 


statement that Parabrahman is Radha-Krsna. 


In reference to the development from Vedic sacrifice to temple-based worship, 


Willis (2009:107) observes: 


Those responsible for introducing the powerful theistic vision of godhead in the temple — 
and for introducing puja as an appropriate form of divine service — attempted to link their 
cult to the Veda and refer it to Vedic tradition...The point is that religious 'innovation' 
could not be defined as such — it had to be understood in terms of the Veda rather than vice 
versa. The aim was not to show that new practices were superior to the old, or even to 
shroud new cults in ancient clothing. Rather the aim was to prove that the new was nothing 
more than the old, a simple rephrasing of the old using contemporary theology. 


This process must be separated into two stages in the case of the introduction of 
Radha-Krsna to Vedanta. The first is Nimbarka's innovation, where he states 
simply that Radha-Krsna are Parabrahman (Dasasloki 4-5). However, as usual with 


any orthodoxy, new doctrines which challenge the established system become 
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difficult to accept. Even Nimbarka’s own spiritual descendants seemed to have 
struggled with his theological concepts until the 15!" century. This is apparent from 
Purusottama’s Vedāntaratnamaījūsā, which drastically reinterprets the innovation 
of Nimbarka in order to maintain supposed Vedantic and Vaisnava integrity; 
fulfilling the criteria for inclusion under the second stage of the paradigm. 
Purusottama endeavoured to establish that this supposed innovation was pre- 
existent in scripture, and as such was simply another path within the purview of 


Vedanta. 


However, none of this can be satisfactorily dealt with until a basic chronology is 
posited. Such a chronology has yet to be settled, so it would be pertinent to discuss 
this topic as sufficient evidence and reliable methodologies are available. A 
substantial portion of what follows, therefore, is an attempt to investigate these 
sources upon which a chronology will be suggested for Nimbarka and his early 
tradition up to Purusottama. After this, I shall investigate the approaches to Radha- 
Krsna adopted by these teachers through a study of Nimbarka's Dasasloki and its 
commentary the Vedāntaratnamaīijūsā of Purusottama, followed by a discussion of 


its contents and the developments occurring concurrently outside of the tradition. 
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Chapter 3 


Nimbarka 


Whilst it may have been desireable, having dealt with the history of Radha-Krsna’s 
deification, to survey the status of Radha-Krsna in Vedanta as the main focus of the 
investigation, such an approach could only be adopted in cases where a plausible 
chronology has been established previously, even if more reliant upon inference 
than verifiable facts. Without such an investigation, the various factors contributing 
to the development of Radha-Krsna’s status as witnessed in Vedanta would be 
sidestepped. As the main source of this development, Nimbarka has been cursorily 
mentioned in the writings of a great many scholars; however, with the exception of 
Bose (1943) and Satyanand (1997), no one who aimed to delineate a chronology 
had access to a wide selection of primary source matter from the tradition 
Nimbarka founded. This has given rise to all manner of conjecture and 
controversy, and, coupled with sect’s adherents advocating an absurd date for the 
commencement of the sampradaya, has led many to simply abandon all hope of a 
definitive solution, and accept any of a myriad suggestions concerning Nimbarka’s 
chronology, mostly to the end of providing support for a hypothesis which results 


in serious devaluation of Nimbarka and his contributions. 


Indeed, due to the overlap of much of his tradition’s doctrinal philosophy and 


practice with other, more renowned and successful traditions, Nimbarka and his 


tradition have effectively been eclipsed. Even the most recent and up to date survey 
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of the tradition as a whole still displays indebtedness to the unverified inferences of 


previous scholars when establishing chronologies (Clémentin-Ojha 2011: 429). 


In recent scholarship, light has been shed on the similar state of chronological 
difficulties for Sankara. Malkovsky (2001) in a recent analysis into the background 
of Sankara provides a very solid methodology for dealing with issues of a 
chronological nature. Discussing the obsolete assumption of the dates 788-820CE 


for Sankara, he says: 


Although it is true that more and more scholars are inclined to reject the 788-820 
hypothesis, the great majority continue to uphold it, for want of more accurate dating 
(Malkovsky 2001: 1). 


Malkovsky (2001:2) highlights the fact that many continue to refer to an 
antediluvian dating for Sankara simply due to the lack of a reliable dating, which is 
similarly the case with Nimbarka’s current chronology. What follows is an attempt 
to accurately assess the sources, as it is important to firstly establish a satisfactory 
chronology for Nimbarka in order to understand the impact of any innovations he 
may have been responsible for. Only then will it be possible to contextualise both 
him and his philosophy within the framework of the development of both Vedanta 
and the Radha-Krsna motif that was gaining popularity in the rest of India. To this 
end, an analysis of the various theories regarding Nimbarka’s chronology and 
historicity precedes a discussion of a decisive dating, upon which the historical, 
theological and philosophical factors that surround Nimbarka can be correctly 
recognised with a view to providing a satisfactory understanding of him, his 


innovations and their ramifications. 
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3.1 Nimbarka’s Chronology 


In discussing Sankara, Malkovsky (2001:8) states: 


Calculating exactly when Sankara might have lived is not an insignificant issue. In fact, in 
the words of Sengaku Mayeda, “Setting the date of Sankara’s birth is probably one of the 
most controversial problems in the history of Indian philosophy,” not only because of 
Samkara’s importance as an individual thinker, but also because it throws light on a 
“correct understanding of one of the most important and critical periods of the history of 
Indian thought”. 


Nicholson (2010:37), in discussing a later bhedabhedin confirms that: 


Yet much more work remains to be done, particularly on pivotal but little-understood 
figures such as Nimbarka, whose century has not even been agreed on by historians. 


Nimbarka’s philosophy, known as svābhāvika dvaitādvaita/bhedābheda, is well 
documented. Early scholars such as Bhandarkar (1913) may have felt compunction 
to include this school of Vedanta within their general surveys due to it seemingly 
falling within the Vaisnava anti-advaita group, which consisted of Ramanuja’s 
visistadvaita, Madhva's dvaita, Vallabha’s suddhddvaita and Baladeva 
Vidyabhüsana's acintyabhedabheda. Investigations into Nimbarka’s history, 
however, have yet to result in general scholarly acceptance of the precise details of 


his chronology, whether instigated by the sect itself or by Indologists. 


It is perhaps unsurprising then that the dates posited for his birth span nearly a 
millennium (Bose 1943 vol. 3: 2-4). The traditional hagiographical accounts can be 


found in the Bhavisyapurdna, ? the Nimbarkavikranti of Audumbara,** one of 


? Bhavisyapuràna, Pratisargaparvan 7.67-84 
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Nimbarka’s four main disciples, and the 18” century Acáryacaritam of 
Nārāyaņašaraņa Deva.” The material contained within these sources either focuses 
on the conferral of the name Nimbārka by Brahmā or on other various 
mythological events which have no bearing on the present discussion, aside from a 
statement of the Bhavisyapurana which perhaps is the first textual reference to any 


chronology of this Vedantin. 


3.1.1 The Sectarian Position 


The current view held by the tradition is based on the Ācāryacaritam of 
Nārāyaņašaraņa Deva (r.1700-1754CE), in which it is claimed Srinivasa appeared 
during the rule of Vajranabha (Krsna’s grandson), and that Nimbarka was born on 
the sixth year of Yudhisthira, or six years after kali yuga started, i.e. 3096 BCE 
(Satyanand 1997:57). Until the composition of the Acdryacaritam, there was no 
definite consensus on the date within the sampradaya. Even now, Nimbārkīs 
belonging to the Kathiya Baba sub-lineage base their view on astrological details 
provided in the Bhavisyapurdna, arriving at a date of fifteen years after the start of 
kali yuga, namely 3087BCE as the date of birth of Nimbarka (Satyanand 1997:64). 


Bose (1943 vol. 3: 14) gives the best overview of the problem: 


So far as the date of Nimbarka is concerned, we do not unfortunately get any help from the 
writings of his disciples, for most of them are silent about it, and the few who mention it, 
unfortunately, contribute nothing to the problem, their accounts being mostly based on 
tradition and more or less exaggerated. 


householder named Laksmanabhatta: see Sarana (1972: 66). 
** For more on the Acaryacaritam see Dasa (2008:46). 
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Upon closer inspection however, there are a few vague hints worth noticing. Of his 
four direct disciples, only the works of the next leader Srinivasa, Audumbara and 
Gauramukha are extant. None of them mention details regarding Nimbarka’s era, 
perhaps due to the fact they were also his contemporaries, and thus his precise 
dating to them was not an issue of controversy. Audumbara, the author of the 
hagiography, recounts former births of Nimbarka and his activities but says 
nothing about his time, or any specifics about his parents, perhaps again due to 
familiarity. Srinivasa concurs with Audumbara at the start of his commentary on 
the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha that Nimbarka is the incarnation of the Sudarsana 


cakra, but no other identification is made. 


Interestingly then, Purusottama, in the introduction to his Vedāntaratnamaījūsā 
alludes to a time for the incarnation of the Sudarsana cakra in the form of 


Nimbarka: 


The Lord Sudarsana, incarnated upon the earth as the son of the best of the Tailanga 
Brahmanas, and known as Niyamananda, desired to restart the Lord’s own eternal tradition 
of Vedanta, which was destroyed in the age of Kali in that very place, through the means 
of composing books such as the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha which is a sentence-meaning 
[exposition] on the Brahmasiitra, thereby uniting the collected essence of the totality of the 
Vedanta’. 


According to Purusottama then, Nimbarka was born at a time long enough after the 
start of kaliyuga for the tradition of Vedanta to have been ‘destroyed’ in the 
Tailanga region. Devācārya, the 12" successor of Nimbārka according to 


paramparā lists, also describes a similar temporal setting: 


55 = A "E ae x 3 = : m 
„.bhagavān  sudarsano vanitalāvatīrņas tailangadvijavarātmanā tasminn eva dese 


niyamānandābhidho bhagavadiyam sandtanim kalau nastam vedāntasantatim pravarttayisyan 
sārīrakamīmārmsāvakyārtharūpavedāntapārijātasaurabhākhyādigrantharacanavyājena 
sarvavedāntārtham samgrahena samdarbhayamasa || Vedāntaratnamaījūsā 1.1 
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By the command of Sri Purusottama, Bhagavan Sudaršana incarnated upon the earth in 
order to rescue the beginningless tradition of Vedanta, which though is eternal, was 
destroyed by kaliyuga... zu 


Sundarabhatta, his immediate disciple, concurrs with this statement. After this 
period, there is silence from the tradition until Kesavakasmiribhattacarya (also 
known as KeSava Kāšmīrin, supposedly 33" successor of Nimbarka, who 
flourished in perhaps the middle of the 15" century; see section 7.2). He refers to 
dating provided in the Bhavisyapurdna which he names as the authoritative source 


of his information: 


Due to the statement of Sri Vyasa in the Bhavisyapurüna, in which Šrī Nimbārka is 
omniscient in as much as he is addressed as ‘Bhagavat’, and thus is the most ancient of all 
the [other Vedanta- ]acaryas... p 


Kesava and the later authors of this tradition utilised the statement of the 


Bhavisyapurana as an authoritative basis for their assumptions. It reads: 


At the end of dvapara yuga, Sudaršana will take birth, as commanded by Krsna. 
Known as Nimbāditya, he will remove dharma’s lassitude." 


The end of dvāparayuga is traditionally held to be 3102BCE, when kaliyuga 
commenced with the Mahabharata war (Flood 1996:112). This dating of Nimbarka 
is refuted simply by the fact that the teacher composed a commentary on the 


Brahmasütra of Badarayana, entitled the Vedantaparijatasaurabha. The earliest 


..Sripurusottamajfíaya | nadivedantasantatim | sanatanim api kalau nastam | uddhartum 
avanitalavatirno bhagavān sudarsana... || Siddhantajahnavi on Brahmasütra 1.1.1 
57 ..bhavisyapurüne Ššrīvyāsavacanāc chrīnimbārkācāryasyaiva bhagavac-chabdābhihitatvena 
sarvajnatvat sarvebhyah prācīnācāryāc ca...|| Bhagavadgita Tattvaprakasika introduction, ch. 1. 
* sudaršano dvāparānte krsndjhapto janisyati | nimbāditya iti khyāto dharmaglanir harisyati || 
Bhavisyapurāņa, Pratisargaparvan 7.67. 
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layer of the Brahmasūtra is dated to sometime before the common era, however, as 
Nimbārka has commented on the extant version which dates from the 5" century 
CE (Nakamura 1983: 436), he must have been posterior. The sources state that he 
was born when Vedanta had become degraded, specifically in the lands of 
Tailānga.”” Yet later authors of this tradition, perhaps experiencing competition 
from Ramanuja, Madhva and newer traditions, sought to extend his antiquity back 
to the beginning of kaliyuga itself, thus giving him an unquestionable, almost 


primordial stance amongst Vedantins in this epoch. 


It seems that the early acaryas were a little more correct than the later ones, but 
their statements are too ambiguous to be conclusive. There is a positive outcome: 
they counter the view of the later ācāryas and the Bhavisyapurana itself. A survey 


of scholarly opinions on this subject will prove of value to this discussion. 


3.1.2 Previous Scholarship on Nimbarka’s Chronology 


There were a select few scholars who noticed Nimbarka perfunctorily at the 
beginning of their various surveys, namely, Wilson (1861:18, 77-78), Growse 
(1883:192, 194-196) and Grierson (1889:28). After these scholars came those who 
were focussed on Vedanta. Thibaut (1890 and 1896) subjected the Brahmasütra 
commentary of Sankara to a critical study. In introducing the work, he dicusses the 
fourteen commentaries noticed by Fitz-Edward Hall in his bibliographic index 


(Thibaut 1890:xvi), stating: 


a? Vedantaratnamanjusa, introduction; Siddhāntajāhnavī, introduction. 
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It would hardly be practical--and certainly not feasible in this place--to submit all the 
existing bhashyas to a critical enquiry at once. All we can do here is to single out one or a 
few of the more important ones, and to compare their interpretations with those given 
by Sankara, and with the text of the Sūtras themselves. 


Judging by the fact that his next and final critical study of a Brahmasūtra 
commentary was that of Rāmānuja (Thibaut 1904), it can be assumed that at this 
nascent stage of Vedanta investigations these two traditions caught the attention of 
the early scholars, whether intellectually or due to the preponderance of their 
followers. At the very end of the 19^ century, Monier-Williams (1899:551) 
mentioned Nimbarka is a founder of a tradition in his Sanskrit-English dictionary, 


without providing further details. 


After the beginning of the 20" century, scholars such as William Crooke, Alfred S. 
Geden, and George Abraham Grierson who wrote in the Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics (1908-25) had differing opinions. Crooke (1908:337), in his entry on 


‘bairagi , places Nimbarka squarely after Ramanuja: 


In the United Provinces there are four sections, of which the two most important are the 
Rāmānuja, or Sri Vaisnava and the Nimavat or Nimbārak. The former, the most ancient 
and respectable of the reformed Vaisnava communities...’ 


This is in accordance with Growse (1883:193), whose statement, though not 
quoted, appears verbatim here. Growse himself does not cite a reason for this as his 
dating of Ramanuja followed what is reported by the members of the Ramanuja 
tradition he encountered. Regarding the Nimbārkīs, he emphasises simply that they 


are interested in events more than their historicity, concluding: 
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It is to convictions of this kind that must be attributed the utter indifference of the Hindu to 
chronological accuracy and historical research. The annals of Hindustan date only from its 
conquest by Muhammadans- a people whose faith is based on the misconception of a fact, 
as the Hindus’ is on the corrupt embodiment of a conception. Thus the literature of the 
former deals exclusively with events, of the latter with ideas (Growse 1883:196). 


The purpose of quoting this statement is to show that Growse seems to be 
aggravated at Indian chronological irreverence. He had an estimate for the date of 
Rāmānuja and later for Madhva, but no such date for Nimbarka. Still he chose to 
include Nimbarka before Madhva and after Ramanuja. It can be inferred that 
Growse may have been aware that the tradition was old, but due to not having even 
an estimated date from his informants, it could not be verified exactly how old. 
Given that the erudite Thibaut (1890:xviii) placed all Vaisnava Vedāntins after 
Sankara, and stated that Rāmānuja is the first amongst them, though not having had 
access to primary sources of the Nimbarka tradition, it would be ludicrous for a 
magistrate and collector such as Growse to entertain anything to the contrary. 
Crooke (1914:703-705), six years after his first entry, does not even mention 
Nimbarka amongst the Vaisnavas in his entry titled ‘Hinduism’, which includes 
Kabira, and he displays predictable distaste for Radha and Krsna, plus a grudging 


admiration of the ‘monotheist’ Rāmānuja and his followers. 
Grierson (1908: 544), in his entry entitled ‘bhaktimarga’ in the Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics remarks under the sub-heading ‘the Four Churches of the 


Reformation’: 


The Sanakadi Sampradaya, founded by Nimbarka or Nimbāditya, is certainly the oldest of 
the Bhagavata churches. 
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He contradicts Thibaut, Growse and Cooke on the basis of ‘new’ evidence that 
dvaitadvaita philosophy was mentioned in the Prabodhacandrodaya of Krsnamisra 
which he dates to the 11" century (Grierson 1908:545fn). The text does not hint at 
anything remotely similar to Ramanuja’s theology but Krsnamisra does not name 
Nimbarka outright, and as represented in the recent translation by Kapstein 
(2009:xxxv), the overall philosophical underpinning of the play is advaita. The 
statement of Grierson then seems an erroneous conclusion based on this solitary 
mention of dvaitādvaita. If this was the case, then Sankara’s own arguments 
against dvaitadvaita would have been taken into account in the first place. Still, the 
statement of Grierson itself is of interest. In the Prabodhacandrodaya 's description 
of the various types of religious conmen in Varanasi, berating all types of sects 


operating in that area, Ego (or in Kapstein’s translation ‘Egoismo’) is made to say: 


These guys who make their living with this gimmick of a trident have broken with dualist 
and non-dualist paths (Kapstein 2009:51). 


In his notes, Kapstein states that this may be an interpolation. In any case, this 
quotation is more interesting than it appears in the above translation, as the focus of 
Kapstein’s translation is on the drama. An emended translation of the passage in 


question bringing out the full force of the theological references would read: 


These men who make their living teaching about the ‘triple staff” (tridanda) have 
definitely fallen off the path of dualism-and-non-dualism (dvaitddvaita). 


© ete tridandavyapadesajivino dvaitādvaitamārgaparibhrastā eva|| Prabodhacandrodaya 2.14 
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The Prabodhacandrodaya dates from the time when Krsnamisra was a counselor 
to Gopala, a lord and relative of Kirtivarman, in the years after 1060CE (Kapstein 
2009:xxxii), and so the author was a contemporary of Rāmānuja. Even though the 
tridanda is mentioned as far back as the Mahabharata‘! and the Upanisads 
(Olivelle 1992:106), it is here being associated by Krsņamišra with dvaitādvaita. 
Whether it is the tridaņda of Rāmānuja, his predecessors Yamuna or Yādava 
Prakasa (as visistādvaita is a kind of dvaitādvaita), Nimbārka, or other schools is 
debatable. The mention of it here is nonetheless noteworthy. Contrary to what 
Grierson has suggested, it seems as if the evidence he cited to substantiate the 
claim that the Nimbarka ‘church’ was the oldest is uncertain at the least and more 


likely unfounded. 


It was during this time that Bhandarkar published ‘Vaisnavism, Saivism and Other 
Minor Religious Sects’ in 1913. The methodology adopted by Bhandarkar to 
propose a dating for Nimbarka came from two guruparamparā lists he came 
across: one regarding Madhva’s lineage and the other regarding Nimbarka. As the 
Madhva teachers’ list had a defined chronology, Bhandarkar worked out an 
average based on the date of death of Madhva (1276), and that of his 33" successor 
who died 1879. The 603-year span of time saw 33 successors, which provides an 
average ācāryaship of 18.27 years per ācārya. Comparing this with the list of 
Nimbārka's paramparā in his possession, in which the 33'* ācārya was reputed to 


have died in 1765, and subtracting 603 years, Bhandarkar found 1162 to be the 


ĉl Such as Mahābhārata 12.308.8, 12.308.37, 3.262.16 
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probable date of death of Nimbarka (Bhandarkar 1913:62-63). The fundamental 


flaw in this reasoning is commented upon by Bhandarkar (1913:63, fn.) himself: 


This calculation of ours is of course very rough and, besides, the date of manuscript No. 
706 which is read as 1913 by some, but which looks like 1813, conflicts with this 
calculation, as nine more Acaryas flourished after Damodara. 


The accuracy of the calculation is further called into question when applied to 
current paramparā lists. The average span of ācāryaship according to the above is 
roughly 18 years. The paramparā list of the Goloka Dhāma Asrama in New Delhi 
places its previous pontiff as 47" after Nimbarka, who died in 2005 (Goloka 
Dhāma Āšrama 2009:234-235). This would give the year of death of Nimbarka as 
1146, which is quite close to Bhandarkar's date.” However, the paramparā list of 
the Tattiya Sthāna Asrama held by the followers in the sub-lineage of Svāmī 
Haridāsa (Sarana 1972:126) places its previous pontiff as 70" after Nimbārka and 
as having died in 1942. Applying Bhandarkar's calculation of the average to this 
list, the date of death of Nimbarka would be 663CE which is in fact closer to the 
estimate of scholars such as Satyanand (1997) and Aggrawal (2004) who dated him 
independent of Bhandarkar's methodology. What this serves to support is that 
paramparā lists are not an accurate basis upon which such salient dates can be 


established. 


With his dating of 1162 supporting what had already become, effectively, the 
standard theory that Rāmānuja was the first of the Vaisnava Brahmasūtra 


commentators, Bhandarkar (1913:65) inevitably comments upon Nimbarka’s 


5 18.27 x 47 = 858.81 years total; 2005CE-858.81 years = 1146CE 
65 18.27x70 = 1278.9 years total, 1942CE-1279 years = 663CE 
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indebtedness to Rāmānuja, especially in respect to the doctrines set out in 
Nimbarka's Prapannakalpavallī and — Mantrarahasyasodasi. Seeing that 
Bhandarkar’s dating is in doubt, it could be equally possible that the opposite is 
true, namely that Ramanuja borrowed from Nimbarka. In all likeliness, however, 
they both borrowed from common sources which contained existing and well- 
established Bhagavata/Paficaratra doctrines. Yet Bhandarkar’s conclusion was not 


to be questioned for a few decades more. 


Geden (1917:373-374) in his article in volume nine of the Encyclopedia of 
Religions and Ethics on *Nimāvats', assigned a 12" century date to Nimbārka, 
having erroneously equated him with Bhaskara. His source was Bhandarkar. He 


states that: 


His [Nimbarka’s] teaching was based on that of Ramanuja, from whom he was not far 
removed in time’. 


Ghate in 1918 performed the greater task of engaging with all five of the main 
commentaries of the Brahmasūtra. His work on these primary sources was 
focussed on comparing the systems of Vedanta as opposed to any chronological 


investigation. He states: 


Ensuite vient Nimbarka, qui a probablement vécu quelques anées aprés Rāmānuja. La date 
de sa mort parait ētre 1162 aprés Jēsus-Christ (Ghate 1918:xxvi). 

[Then comes Nimbarka, who probably lived a few years after Ramanuja. The date of his 
death appears to be 1162 AD] 


To provide substantiation for this dating, Ghate references Bhandarkar. 


Radhakrishnan (1927) produced a five-page entry on Nimbārka, in which he 
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adopted Bhandarkar’s dating, even though he had access to more source material 
(Radhakrishnan 1927:751). Other scholars similarly followed Bhandarkar, placing 


Rāmānuja ahead of Nimbarka (Clémentin-Ojha 2011:429). 


In 1943 Bose’s three-volume translation and thorough study on Nimbarka and 
Srinivasa’s Brahmasūtra commentaries and the Nimbarka Sampradāya was 
published. Yet, due to unfortunate methodology, her dating of Nimbarka ranks as 
being the farthest from actuality. She dates Nimbarka to a post-Madhva period on 
the basis of two theories. Accepting the Savisesanirvisesakrsnastavardja as a work 
of Nimbarka, and not as of a Nimbarkacarya (a later title for all leaders of the 
tradition), she states that while the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha lacks any polemics 


regarding other Vedāntic ācāryas, in the Savisesanirvisesakrsnastavardaja: 


There are references to Nirguna-vada...Drsti-Srsti-vada and the doctrine that Brahman is 
the asraya-visaya of ajfiana...hence when Nimbarka refers to these doctrines he cannot but 
refer to Sarnkara and his school (Bose 1943 vol. 3:15). 


Interestingly, she notes that the Savisesanirvisesakrsnastavaraja marks a departure 
from Nimbarka’s other works in terms of its style and content (Bose 1943 vol. 
3:11). Sarana (1972:82) and others such as Satyanand (1997:45-46) having 
performed a philological analysis of the work conclude that the hymn is of 


Vilāsācārya, the fourth successor of Nimbarka. 


The other theory referred to by Bose (1943 vol. 3:16-17) is that Nimbarka is the 


author of the Madhvamukhamardana, which is an assault on Madhva’s dvaita 


philosophy, entailing that Nimbarka would have necessary lived after Madhva. The 
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Madhvamukhamardana to date has not been located by any scholar (Satyanand 
1997:48), and was in fact only ever noticed in the Catalogus Catalogorum of 
Aufrecht (Bose 1943 vol. 3:12). Satyanand (1997:48) points out that the 
Madhvamukhamardana could refer to the other famous Madhva, an author of the 
Sankhya school, who is known to have flourished in the 6" century. Rather, it is 
highly likely that it was wrongly ascribed. Many works of the tradition have been 
attributed to the wrong authors, such as the Vedāntasiddhāntapradīpa which was 
attributed to Nimbarka in R. L. Mitra’s Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, No. 2826, 
but is in fact a work of the advaita tradition of Sankara (Bose 1943 vol. 3:13). 
Satyanand (1997:46) posits that the work in question might actually be the 
Madhvatantramukhamardana of Appayya Dīksita. Until the 
Madhvamukhamardana is actually examined, all discussions based on it are 


speculative and hypothetical. 


The only plausible theory that Bose (1943 vol. 3:68) posits is that Srinivasa, 
Nimbarka’s immediate successor, must be posterior to Sankara due to his criticism 
of pratibimba-vada, which was championed by Sankara. However, this criticism is 
not focussed on Srinivasa’s commentary on Nimbarka’s Vedāntapārijātasaurabha, 
the Vedantakaustubha; but on another work, the Vedāntakārikāvali, which Bose 
notices in a catalogue of the British Museum (Barnett 1928:1003). Indeed this text 
contains criticisms of Sankara and also a few departures from the exact teachings 
of Nimbarka (Bose 1943 vol.3:68). However, in reality, the Vedāntakārikāvali of 
60 verses was composed by Purusottama Prasāda Vaisnava II, a 17” century 


intellectual of the Nimbarka tradition, and is accompanied by an auto-commentary 
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called the Adhyatmasudhatarangini (Upadhyaya 2004:14). Indeed the mangala 
verse of the auto-commentary shows that the author's preceptor was *Dharmadeva' 
(Dharmadāsa Devācārya), of Svabhūrāma's lineage. On the basis of the marigala 
verse of the Vedāntakārikāvali, Barnett (1928:1003) reports that the author of the 
work was Srinivasa, the disciple of Nimbarka. Actually, the verse states that the 
author is composing the commentary ‘with the sole desire of the grace of Srinivasa 
(both Krsna and Srinivasa)’,° to whom most commentators of this tradition offer 
their mangalas.®° As a demonstration of how conflated these ascriptions can be, the 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (Sharma 
1939:48), has the author of the Vedāntakārikāvali as Niyamānanda (an epithet of 
Nimbarka). Most curiously, when describing the works of Purusottama Prasada 
Vaisnava II, Bose (1943 vol. 3:174-175) states that the Adhyatmasudhatarangini is 
a commentary on Srinivasa’s Laghustavarājastotram which clearly is not the case, 
as a commentary with that name on the Laghustavardjastotram does not exist. The 
only extant commentary on that work is the Gurubhaktimandākinī, which 
Purusottama Prasada Vaisnava II did write (Mālavīya 1989:5). If, like Satyanand 
(1997:119-148), Bose had undertaken to examine the Vedantakarikavali against 
the Brahmasütra commentary of Sankara, she would have been able to conclude 
that its author was posterior to him, and its author Purusottama Prasada Vaisnava II 
definitely was. Whether Srinivasa was later than Sankara will be examined below. 
Suffice to say that even if Srinivasa was post-Sankara, this does not imply the same 


for Nimbarka; such a claim would need independent verification, as an assertion of 


6 §ridharmadevapadabjam svabhūvarhšābdhisambhavam|| Adhyātmasudhātaraūginī 1.1 
5 érisrinivàsanugrahaikakàmena maya kriyate || Vedāntakārikāvali 1.1 
° see for example the mañgala of the Vedāntaratnamaūjūsā. 
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being a disciple and actually having interactions with the supposed preceptor do 


not always go hand in hand. 


Taking all of these factors into account, it can be stated that Bose’s chronological 
assumption for Nimbarka is based on faulty grounds. Most of the literature 
available on Nimbarka's chronology can be traced back to two sources, 
Bhandarkar and Bose. Those who consider Nimbārka to be at least contemporary 
or post Ramanuja such as Brockington (1996:151), Radhakrishnan (1927:751), and 
Clēmentin-Ojha (1990:327) follow Bhandarkar (1913:62-63); while those who 
consider him to be post-Madhva such as Colas (2003:253), Khurana (1990:3) and 


Dasgupta (1940:400-401) follow Bose (1943 vol. 3:17). 


Dasgupta (1940:400) bases his post-Madhva dating on the fact that Nimbarka is 
not mentioned in the doxography of the 14" century author Madhava Vidyāraņya 
(Madhavacarya) entitled the Sarvadarsanasangraha. Madhava Vidyaranya was 
also the Sankarācārya of the Srigeri Pitha after serving as a minister in the 
Vijayanagara Empire. The text displays the expected bias associated with a school 
that sought to exert its perceived dominance, and accordingly all other traditions 
are relegated to a secondary status. Ramanuja and Madhva are not even included in 
the Vedanta category, but are grouped subsequent to the Pāšupatas and Saivas and 
preceding the heterodox schools, suggesting the low esteem they held in the eyes 
of the author (Nicholson 2010:159-160). As Nicholson (2010:161) has 
convincingly argued, bhedabheda was effectively ‘written out of the history of 


Indian philosophy’ by Madhava Vidyaranya’s Sarvadarsanasangraha, where none 
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of the bhedabhedins are included, whether Bhartrprapafica, Nimbarka, Bhaskara or 
Yadavaprakasa. It would be unwise to conclude that simply because these 
intellectuals were not mentioned in this doxography they were necessarily posterior 
to it, since it is well known that all of these teachers existed before Madhava 
Vidyaranya. The various terminus a quo suggested by Bhandarkar, Bose and 
Dasgupta for Nimbarka then all need to be finally discarded in favour of a more 


precise chronology. 


3.2 Towards a Conclusive Chronology 


Whilst the reasoning behind the post-Ramanuja dating of Nimbarka has been 
demonstrated to be deficient on the grounds of weak methodology, the reasoning 
employed by those scholars who support a pre-Sankara dating for Nimbarka 


requires similar analysis. 


Firstly, in deciding which sources were indeed written by Nimbārka, the style of 
the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha, which is attributed to Nimbarka by all of the early 
and later authors in his tradition, needs to be borne in mind. The two scholars who 
have investigated the text in depth have highlighted a unique feature of the 
Vedāntapārijātasaurabha. Bose (1943 vol. 3: 8) states, ‘it contains no attempt at 


refuting rival schools of thought’, and according to Satyanand (1997:25), 


The [Vedantaparijata-]Saurabha is generally free from sectarian animosities and polemical 
details...without any attempt at refuting or maligning any other school of Vedanta 
philosophy. 
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Whilst the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha lacks any criticisms of theories propounded 
by Sankara and later Vedantins, it does deal with theories and schools that to the 


author are heterodox to the values of the Brahmasūtra. 


In establishing Sankara’s chronology, Nakamura employed a reliable methodology 


which has been summarised by Malkovsky (2001:2): 


It is possible to roughly estimate when Sathkara lived on the basis of the chronological 
relationship to him of other thinkers whose dates are better established than his own. 


To begin the discussion of Nimbarka’s dating, I will first summarise the 
development of the philosophical school he propounded, which may also provide 
insight into this early period. This will then facilitate a sound comparison of 
Nimbarka with his proposed contemporaries with a view to finally establishing his 


chronology. 


3.2.1 Schools of Vedanta before the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 


The Vedāntapārijātasaurabha supports the bhedabheda school of Vedanta, which 
advocates the view of a relationship of simultaneous unity and diversity between 
Brahman, the individual soul (jīva) and the universe (jagat). However, Nimbarka is 
not the first proponent of this school of philosophy. The Brahmasūtra, traditionally 
attributed to Badarayana, reached its present form somewhere between 400 and 


450CE (Nakamura 1983:436).°’ Nakamura’s extensive work on early Vedanta, 


57 Nicholson reports a date of between 400-450BCE apparently quoting the same source (Nicholson 
2010:26). 
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with ‘early’ delineated as the time subsequent to the Upanisads until Sankara 


(Nakamura 1983:9), concludes: 


We see that the Brahmasūtras took the standpoint of what was called Bhedabheda by later 
thinkers (Nakamura 1983:500). 


The school subjected to most criticism was the Sankhya tradition, with objections 
also being voiced against the Vaisesika, Buddhist, Jain, Pasupata and Bhagavata 
traditions (Nicholson 2010:26). What Nicholson suspects is criticism levelled 
against the Bhāgavata school was actually aimed at the doctrines of Pafcaratra. 
However, this is only the case if one was interpreting the Brahmasūtra in light of 
Sankara’s commentary, where his explanation of the sitra® in question would 
support such a conclusion. Nimbārka interprets this particular sūtra as criticizing 
the Saktas, so the subject of those sūtras will remain undecided until it is 
established whether Nimbārka is before or after Sankara. The Brahmasūtra then 


may represent an early, but not foundational, work of bhedābheda. 


There are a few earlier or contemporary Vedāntins mentioned in the text of the 
extant redaction of the Brahmasūtra: A$marathya (1.2.30, 1.4.20), Audulomi 
(1.4.21, 3.4.45, 4.4.6), Kasakrtsna (1.4.21), Atreya (3.4.44), Karsnarjini (3.1), 
Jaimini, who is thought to be a contemporary Mimamsaka opponent of Badarayana 
(1.2.29, 1.2.32, 1.3.31, 1.4.18, 3.2.40, 3.4.2, 3.4.18, 3.4.40, 4.311, 4.4.5, 4.4.11), 
and Badari (1.2.31, 3.1.11, 4.3.6, 4.4.10). A$marathya, Audulomi and Kāšakrtsna 
can be identified as proponents of bhedabheda from the context of the inclusion of 


their views in the Brahmasütra according to the reading of Nimbarka; however 


68 Sarirakamimamsabhdsya 2.2.39, 2.2.42 in Nimbàrka's commentary 
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their versions of bhedabheda display subtle differences (Sastrin 1972:20-23). 
Audulomi accepts bhedabheda (1.4.21), but it is different from Nimbarka’s 
interpretation, as Audulomi holds that bheda persists until liberation, where there is 
abheda (Nakamura 2004: 182); but Nimbarka states that bhedabheda exists 1n all 
states of existence. ASmarathya’s bhedàübheda (as evident in 1.2.30) propounds a 
cause and effect relationship between Brahman and the individual soul 
(kāryakāraņabhāva) which Nimbarka accepts. Ka$akrtsna advocates (1.4.22) a 
relationship of the controller and the controlled for Brahman and the individual 


soul (niyamyaniyantrbhàva) which again is also admitted by Nimbarka. 


Already it is apparent that there existed enough argumentation within the 
Brahmasütra itself for Nimbarka to formulate his own interpretation of 
bhedabheda. Indeed Vedantins before Nimbarka took heed of this. According to 
Nakamura (2004:7), there were fourteen Vedantins who appeared after the 
Brahmasūtra and prior to Sankara, though they are only known through the works 
of Yamuna, Rāmānuja and their later follower Srinivasadasa. I will now amplify 
Nakamura’s assessment of post-Brahmasūtra early Vedantins in order to identify 


the Vedantic pedigree of Nimbarka and his contemporaries. 


The first of these is the 5" century CE Bhartrhari, the famed author of the 
Vakyapadiya and proponent of what some term sabdādvaita, a development of 
sphotavada. Then follows the late 5" century ‘Bhagavan’ Upavarsa, spoken of by 
Šankara in the commentary to Brahmasütra 1.3.28, as an opponent of the 


sphotavadins, and in 3.3.53, quoting his view on Jaimini’s Mīmāmsāsūtra 's 
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commentary by Sabarasvamin. Bhāskara also mentions him with the same 
honorific title as do many others, so it can be assumed that Upavarsa was respected 
by most Vedantins and Mīmārnsakas perhaps simply as a defender of their stances 
given that he wrote commentaries on both of their sūtras as well as one on the 
Sankarsana Kanda of Jaimini (Nakamura 2004:32). Unfortunately the fragments of 
his work that are quoted by later commentators are not sufficient for a confirmation 
of his philosophy, beyond the conclusion that he was probably a Mimarhsaka with 
Vedantic leanings, a proponent of ātmavāda and a discounter of sphotavada 


(Nakamura 2004:29-31). 


Bodhāyana follows next at the start of the 6" century, revered by Rāmānuja as the 
foundational inspiration upon which he composed his own work (Nakamura 
2004:80). Nakamura’s survey of the various references to Bodhayana found 
throughout different commentaries permits a good understanding of his 
philosophical stance. Bodhayana himself commented on the same three works as 
Upavarsa, but Sankara is in opposition to him. For example most Vedāntins 
concede a necessity to first study the Pirvamimamsa before approaching Vedanta, 
whereas Sankara dispenses with this notion (Bronkhorst 2007:7-9). There was also 
no conception of a higher and lower Brahman like that of Sankara’s doctrine. 
Bodhayana also equates Parabrahman with Paramesvara, admits it is the source of 
all beings (but does not claim as Rāmānuja does that these beings reside in the 
body of Parabrahman), and was also a proponent of pariņāmavāda (Nakamura 
2004:82). A marked contrast to the usual Vedantic stance is his view on the 


individual soul, which is more aligned to Sankhya theory than that of the 
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Brahmasūtra (Nakamura 2004:84-85), but when dealing with the sādhanas and 
moksa, he again conforms to the Vedanta (Nakamura 2004:85). It is relevant to the 
present topic that Bodhayana, although cited as the inspiration behind Ramanuja’s 
commentary, had divergent views on certain doctrines that were reworked or 
expanded upon by Rāmānuja later. Sankara also based his teachings on the work of 
his predecessors, but in contrast, Rāmānuja did not follow as a direct inheritor of 
Bodhayana. So in formulating a new teaching, it was not a necessity to be directly 
linked through initiation to those teachers who provided the root from which a new 


version of the philosophy was grown. 


Tanka Brahmānandin Atreya, the composer of the Vākya commentary on the 
Chandogya Upanisad and thus known as the Vakyakara, finds his philosophy 
mentioned by Sankara, Bhàskara and Rāmānuja who quote his sūtra-like 
conclusions where needed (Nakamura 2004:87-98). This Vedantin is estimated to 
have flourished during the middle of the 6" century, after Bodhayana but definitely 
before Dramida, who composed a commentary on Tanka’s Vakya commentary. 
Interestingly, his work has been used as a support by both the advaitins and 
visistadvaitins, but it is evident according to Nakamura (2004:102), that his views 


were not identical to those of Bodhayana. 


Subsequent chronologically to Tanka, as suggested by Nakamura (2004:119), is 
Dramida who is also a 6" century Vedantin. Both Sankara's and Ramanuja’s 
traditions regard him as authoritative, but Dramida seems further from Sankara and 


closer to those who thought of Brahman as a personal deity, who bestows 
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liberation upon those who pray for his grace (Nakamura 2004:120-123). His 
musings on the individual soul’s position during liberation (Nakamura 2004:124) 
lie closer to Nimbārka than they do to Rāmānuja. Srīvatsātkamišra is thought to be 
a contemporary of Dramida and is revered by Ramanuja’s followers, but nothing 


further can be said about his philosophical views (Nakamura 2004:174). 


Breaking with Nakamura’s ordering to retain a chronologically based sequence, the 
next two teachers referred to are the Mimàrsakas Sabarasvamin who also lived at 
around the same time, and Bhartrmitra, another Mīmārnsaka who was rejected as 
heterodox by Kumārila Bhatta (Nakamura 2004:153). Both of these teachers were 
well aware of Vedantic doctrine but focussed on Pūrvamīmārmsā, and so do not 
require further attention. Also in the latter half of the 6" century comes 
Sundarapandya, who advocates a more advaita interpretation of the Brahmasūtra 
and perhaps represents a minor, early school of advaita (Nakamura 2004:180), or 
could have been influenced by Buddhist doctrine. Instead of going into his views, 


focus will be centered on a very important pre-Nimbarka bhedabhedin. 


Bhartrprapafica is perhaps the most relevant Vedantin to appear prior to Nimbarka, 
as their philosophies tally on a great many doctrinal matters. His exact stance is 
only known through the Brhadàranyakabhüsya of Sankara, its Vārttikā by 
Sankara's direct disciple Surešvara (formerly Maņdanamišra) and the tīkās by the 
later Anandagiri (Nakamura 2004:128). Importantly, Sankara refers to these views 
as belonging to ‘some persons’ (kecit), whereas Sure$vara and Anandagiri point 


out that the person in question is Bhartrprapafica. Wherever they do name him, 
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they also add honorifics, hinting at his perhaps equal importance to Sankara 
(Nakamura 2004:129-130). From them, it is known that Bhartrprapafica produced 
commentaries on the Brhaddranyaka, Kāthaka and Isa Upanisads and probably 


lived in the middle of the sixth century CE (Nakamura 2004:131). 


Bhartrprapafica accepts that pratyaksa, anumāna and sruti are valid pramāņas, that 
Brahman’s essence is both dual and non-dual (dvaitadvaitatmaka), and that the 
universe and the individual soul are real and have a similar relationship of being 
dual and non-dual in their essences with Brahman. He goes on to accept a cause- 
effect (karyakarana) relationship of Brahman with the individual soul and the 
universe. Somewhat different to  Nimbarka's view expressed in the 
Vedāntapārijātasaurabha that Brahman is a singular entity, is Bhartrprapafica’s 
position that there are three strata within Brahman, the lowest of which is further 
divided into eight states, all relating to the various transformations (pariņāmas) of 
Brahman. He proposes also that liberation is to be attained by performance of 
meditation and, equally importantly, of karmans, not advocating one or the other 
separately. Repetition of mantras and reflection on the Brahmana portion of the 
Vedas are also expedients (sahakarin) according to Bhartrprapafica. He also seems 
to have been a supporter of the view that householders in the grhastha asrama can 
attain liberation (which can only occur after death), markedly different from 


Nimbarka, Sankara and others who propose that brahmacarya is essential for 
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liberation (which can occur during one’s lifetime - jivanmukti). Nakamura 


(2004:152) says of Bhartrprapafica’s soteriology: 


According to Bhartrprapafica, through observing the religious rites and practising 
meditation, people after death enter the intermediate state which is the world of 
Hiranyagarbha. After passing through the process of union with Hiranyagarbha, they are 
then re-united with the Highest Brahman. 


Govindašaraņa Šāstrin (1972:34-35) produced a comparison of the philosophy of 


Bhartrprapafica and Nimbārka, which is reproduced below in translation from the 


Hindi original as a lucid summary of the major doctrinal viewpoints of both 


authors: 


Bhartrprapafica 
1. svābhāvika-dvaitādvaita 


2. The totality of the srutis propounding 
difference and non-difference are equally 
authoritative 


3. Difference and non-difference are both 
real and exist in all states of existence 


4. Brahman is the singular efficient and 
material cause of the universe. The example 
of a sea-creature (makara) is given.” 


5. The individual soul is an agent, enjoyer, 
knower and plural. 


6. The individual soul is not created, and 
beginningless, is a portion of Brahman as a 
type of energy, immutable, and a 
transformation of Brahman. 


7. In essence the universe is real and eternal, 
but in its gross form is transformable and 
destructible. 


8. Liberation is attaining a similar state as 
Brahman 


© See Suresvara’s Brhadaranyakavarttika 
5.1.77 
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Nimbarka 
1. svabhavika-dvaitadvaita 


2. The totality of the srutis propounding 
difference and non-difference are equally 
authoritative 


3. Difference and non-difference are both 
real and exist in all states of existence 


4. Brahman is the singular efficient and 
material cause of the universe. The example 
of a spider and its web is given. 


5. The individual soul is an agent, enjoyer, 
possessed of knowership  (jfiatrtvavat), 


plural, and infinite in number. 


6. The individual soul is eternal, a portion 


and transformation of Brahman, and 
immutable. 
7. The universe is also real and 
beginningless. 


8. Liberation is attaining a similar state as 
Brahman 


9. Attaining Brahman in this life causes the 
destruction of accumulated and current 
actions but those of the current birth still 
remain. This is why the body remains, but 
the person is seemingly free from 
attachments to samsara. This state is called 
‘the state of the wise one’. The actions for 
this birth still affect the person but the ‘wise 
one’ remains as if he were liberated in this 
life through it all. Supreme liberation, or 
attaining the state of Brahman occurs at the 
end of his life. 


10. Brahman is the enjoyer, the substance to 
be enjoyed and the controller. (Brahman, jiva 
and jagat) 


11. Due to their mutual interdependence, 
difference and non-difference in a singular 
substratum can exist without any 
contradiction. 
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9. Attaining Brahman in this life is called 
inferior liberation, which conforms to 
jivanmukti (liberation in this life). Another 
term for this is emancipation (apavarga). In 
reality it is caused by detachment from the 
material world. Because of not leaving the 
body, the individual soul cannot be absorbed 
into Brahman; however when the soul does 
eventually leave the body it enters a second 
type of liberation — supreme liberation, which 
is called attaining a similar nature as 
Brahman (brahmabhāvāpatti). 


10. Brahman transforms into three main 
states: The Supreme-Soul-state, the state of 
the individual soul, and the state of form and 


formlessness (the jagat), termed ‘rasi d 


11. Due to being the pervader and 
pervadable, the foundation and its dependent, 
having its state and actions dependent on it, 
mutual interdependence and other causes, 
difference and non-difference exists in in a 
singular substratum without any 
contradiction. 


7 There are eight further states of Brahman, 
but Nakamura (2004:145) is unsure of where 
they fit in. 


As is apparent, there is striking similarity between the theological doctrines of 
Nimbarka and Bhartrprapafica apart from a few minor differences of the terms 
utilised. When Bhartrprapafica's doctrines are contrasted with those of Nimbarka, 
it appears as if Bhartrprapafica's views were available to the latter Vedantin; but 
like Sankara, Nimbarka and even Srinivasa do not name him specifically. Perhaps 
Bhartrprapafica was one of the many teachers of the bhedabheda philosophy whose 
views, in addition to the views of other bhedabhedins, were available to Nimbarka 


from which he then developed his own theories. 


However these two teachers were representatives of two different schools of 
theology as their religious leanings are discernibly different (as will be explained in 
section 3.3), assuming that Bhartrprapafica is being faithfully reported without any 
added advaita bias by the available sources. As noticed above in regards to 
Bodhāyana and Rāmānuja, perhaps Nimbarka found similar philosophical 
foundation in the work of Bhartrprapafica. Also, and more probable, the teachings 
expounded by the bhedabheda movement were accessible to all students of 
Vedanta before Sankara, as that was the major theory of the Brahmasiitra 
(Nakamura 1983:500). As to Bhartrprapafica’s location and circumstances, 
absolutely nothing is known. Bhartrprapafica’s differences from Nimbarka perhaps 
would make it too difficult for the latter to borrow completely from the former, 
especially with regards to the views of both Vedantins on Brahman. It can 
therefore be stated with a degree of certainty that Nimbarka was not an initiate of 


Bhartrprapafica's tradition. 
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Brahmadatta in the 7" century CE is associated with a developed advaita 
perspective and he is accordingly labelled heterdox in the view of Yamuna. 
Followers of Sankara, concluding that he did not conform to advaita theory, also 


criticised him. Nakamura (2004:183) concludes that: 


Since he was criticised by both the Advaita school and the Ramanuja school, he had a 
distinctive philosophy which differed from that of these two schools. On this point he 
should be considered as an important thinker. 


Sastrin (1972:36) picks up the trail of Brahmadatta in accordance with the sources 
that mention him: Surešvara s Brhadaranyakopanisadbhasyavarttika and 
Naiskarmyasiddhi, Vedantadesika’s Sarvarthasiddhi on the Tattvamuktākalāpa, 
and the Manimanjari of Narayana Panditacarya. The Manimanjari mentions that a 
very elderly Brahmadatta met Sankara. The Sarvārthasiddhi states that 
Brahmadatta propounded that as the individual soul and the universe are expanded 
from Brahman and at dissolution revert to their original form indivisible from 
Brahman, they are both non-eternal, a position which is contrary to that of the 
Brahmasūtra (Nakamura 2004: 182). This is related via Vedāntadešika, and it is 
highly unlikely that Brahmadatta would have categorised the individual soul as 
expressly non-eternal because its origin is the eternal Brahman, whom it then 
merges into at the end. As Sure$vara and Narayana Panditacarya have not 
mentioned this view, it is likely that this categorisation is peculiar to Vedantadesika 
(Sastrin 1972:37). Brahmadatta reputedly also propounded the theory that ritual 
observances are just as, or perhaps slightly more, important than knowledge. Nor 
did he have time for the theory of jīvanmukti, in line with most Vaisnava 


commentators. Taking this into consideration, it seems that he is a 
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bhedabhedavadin, perhaps belonging to a school precursory to Bhaskara and 


possibly even Nimbarka (Sastrin 1972:39).'' 


The motive for including this summary of Vedanta philosophers in the post- 
Brahmasūtra era was to demonstrate that bhedabheda was a well enough 
established idiom of Brahmasütra-exegesis, if not the central philosophical 
viewpoint of the Brahmasūtra as claimed by Nakamura (1983:500). With thinkers 
such as Bhartrprapafica, there are already strands within the wider bhedabheda 
philosophy that match Nimbarka. It seems that Nimbarka was then even at this 
early time, like Sankara and later authors, able to capitalise on the work of previous 


teachers and incorporate his own views into this school of Vedanta. 


3.2.2 Alternative Theories on Nimbarka’s Chronology 


Both Satyanand (1997) and Sāstrin (1972) sought to provide a sounder chronology 
through engaging in a comparative study of the Brahmasūtra commentaries of 
Nimbarka and possible contemporaries in order to establish their comparative 
chronological order, and then assign a dating to Nimbarka accordingly, assuming 
the date of at least one of the figures in the ordering is established. As Sastrin is 
writing from within the tradition, it is important to be mindful of possible bias 


which may have influenced his views. 


” After him follow the famous predecessors of Sankara, namely the gt century CE Gaudapāda and 
ghg" century CE Govinda (Nakamura 2004:7), who are well known enough not to warrant further 
discussion here. 
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Apart from Malkovsky (2001) and Shastri (2003), no other scholar has taken these 
works into account when dealing with the topic. Fr. Joseph Satyanand of the Indian 
Missionary Society carried out analytical research published towards the end of the 
last century, but it seems that his radical conclusions were ignored, perhaps 
because they would have necessitated reworking theories which had been in 
scholarly circulation for nearly a hundred years prior. Nonetheless, the 
methodology he employed is worthy of consideration. Malkovsky (2001:118), in 


his sub-chapter on Nimbarka, states: 


In my view, Satyanand’s theory is supported by the most compelling evidence for an 
accurate dating which has thus far been offered, and because this same theory is little 
known, it is necessary here to summarize some of Satyanand’s arguments and attempt to 
determine how scholars could have erred by such a large margin in placing Nimbarka in 
the medieval period. 


Satyanand’s methodology relied on identifying actual works of Nimbarka from 
which a comparison with possible contemporaries could be instigated. According 
to Satyanand, some works traditionally ascribed to Nimbarka are to be rejected, 
namely the Mantrarahasyasodašī, Prapannakalpavalli, 
Savisesanirvisesakrsnastavardaja, Madhvamukhamardana, 
Vedantakamadhenudasasloki (Dasasloki), Rādhāstakam, Krsndstakam and the 
Prātahsmaraņastotram. Satyanand (1997:46-48) argues as follows: that the 
Mantrarahasyasodašī and the Prapannakalpavalli appear to borrow concepts from 
other authors; the Madhvamukhamardana is wrongly attributed and cannot be 
traced for investigation; and the Savisesanirvisesakrsnastavardja is the work of a 
later author as it attacks other doctrines which are not included in the 


Vedāntapārijātasaurabha but would have been countered had they existed at the 
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time of its composition. Satyanand (1997:47) also rejects the Dasasloki, which he 
says attempts to defend bhedabheda from doctrinal attacks. Satyanand (1997:48) 
further contends that the Rādhāstakam, Krsnāstakam, Prātahsmaraņastotram and 
the Dasasloki must similarly be dismissed because they all mention Radha, as she 


was not included within theology before the 10" century. 


To Satyanand and most other scholars, it seemed logical that any Radha-Krsna 
worshipper would have flourished, at the earliest, during the early modern period.” 
Satyanand (1997:30-31) thus sees Nimbarka’s purported works which refer to 
Radha as spurious attributions from the tradition credited to the founder, who was 
instead a Bhāgavata Vaisnava and thus a devotee of Vasudeva, unlike the 
Nārāyaņa-worshipper Rāmānuja, who was a Paficaratra Vaisnava (Satyanand 
1997:29). The assumption that Radha can only be traced to the early modern period 
has been dealt with in chapter 2 and therefore Satyanand’s claim that these works 


were composed during that period can be stated to be erroneous. 


Satyanand claims that the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha is the sole authentic work of 
Nimbarka based on the fact that it contains no sectarian controversies, is archaic in 
language and form, lacks any developed themes of gurūpasatti or bhagavatprapatti 
mentioned in the hymns and ritualistic documents mentioned, and does not contain 
reference to Radha (Malkovsky 2001: 118-121). That, coupled with the fact that 
Nimbarka seems to be aware of pre-Karika Sankhya philosophy and Gupta-era 


Saktism, as opposed to developed Saktism which is clearly discernable in 


72 I follow Richards (1997:197-198) in describing the period between c.1500-1750CE as early 
modern, as opposed to medieval, late medieval or Mughal India. 
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Madhva’s works, suggests that Nimbārka can be dated to the 6" century CE 
(Satyanand 1997:161). Shastri’s (2003:10) finding that Sankara, Bhāskara, 
Ramanuja and Madhva use Nimbarka’s theories as pūrvapaksas or seek to clarify 


views that he supports that they also agree with, seems to support this position. 


Although Satyananda’s methodology is definitely more rigorous than those 
previously described, a major difficulty lies in assuming that the 
Vedāntapārijātasaurabha is Nimbarka’s only work due to its lack of sectarian 
controversy. However, in the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha itself there are in fact clear 
references to what has been later termed gurūpasatti, surrendering to an ācārya, a 
general theme common to both Bhāgavata and Paficaratra Vaisnava traditions 


(Leach 2012: 19 n.17, n.22, and Willis 2009:226-228): 


Inquiry with it [Brahman] as the subject should be perpetually carried out by one who 
desires liberation, to whom the preceptor is the sole deity, who has whole-hearted devotion 
for the reverend preceptor.” 


This emphatic preliminary statement of Nimbarka is not paralleled by other authors 
from the Vaisnava traditions in their introductory commentary to BS1.1.1. 
References to gurūpasatti are to be found throughout the authoritative texts, be 


they the Bhagavadgita™ or even the Mahābhārata”, and even earlier in the 


13 


ācāryaikadevena  srigurubhaktyaikaharddena mumuksund...tadvisayika jijhāsā | satatam 
sampādanīyā|| Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 1.1.1 

" tad viddhi praņipātena pariprašnena sevayā | upadeksyanti te jūānam jūāninas tattvadarsinah || 
Bhagavadgītā 4.34 

” For example, Sanatsujāta on the importance of a Guru for brahmavidyā, see Mahābhārata 5.44 
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Upanisads, for example Mundaka Upanisad'* and most clearly in the Svetāsvatara 
Upanisad.'' There is definitely no shortage of references to prapatti (surrendering 
to God) either; this is a major preoccupation of the theistic texts, summarised by 
Bhagavadgītā 18.66." In the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha, especially in commenting 
on Brahmasūtra 3.2.24” and 3.2.25*°, Nimbārka also touches upon these theories 
repeatedly even though he does not comment upon them at length (Bose 1943 vol. 
3: 62). Nimbarka later elaborates on these themes in the Prapannakalpavalli and 
the Mantrarahasyasodasi, as this doctrine is specifically of concern to his disciples 
and not Vedantins in general. Raman (2007:40) has remarked upon this 


phenomenon in her research on the Srivaisnava tradition: 


This argument about Ramanuja's sectarianism or lack of it needs to be re-evaluated by 
going into issues of genre and audience. A comparison of, for instance, the Srībhāsya and 
the Gitabhasya can only be undertaken while keeping in mind that the former is a Vedantic 
work which locates itself within the context of other pan-Indian philosophical systems. 
The text is not required to deal with issues relating to the practical life of the religious 
community or that of devotion to a personal deity, and a prapatti discussion requires 
exactly such a context. 


These very same concerns need to be considered when addressing Nimbarka and 
his different works. Satyanand's (1997:119-148) assessment suffers from another 
ill-founded theory, namely that Srinivasa was posterior to Sankara. Satyanand 
wrongly assumed that Srinivasa was the author of the Vedāntakārikāvali, and so it 


became necessary to distance Srinivasa from Nimbarka in order to establish an 


Upanisad 1.2.12 

7 yasya deve parābhaktiryathā deve tathā gurauļ tasyaite kathitā hyarthah prakāšante 
mahdatmanah || Svetasvatara Upanisad 6.23 

75 sarvadharmān parityajya mam ekam saranam vraja| aham tvā sarvapāpebhyo moksayisyami mà 
sucah|| Bhagavadgītā 18.66 

? In Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 3.2.24 he quotes Bhagavadgītā 11.52 where Krsna says to Arjuna 
that it is possible to know, see and enter into him through single-pointed devotion. 

8 samradhanalaksanád upāyād brahmadarsanam bhavati || Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 3.2.25 
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early date for the latter. As pointed out above (section 3.1.2), the 
Vedantakarikavali is not a work of Srinivasa. His Vedantakaustubha completely 
lacks reference to any of Sankara’s theories. In this manner, Srinivasa should not 
be accused of being post-Sankara solely on the basis of the Vedantakarikavali’s 


mistaken ascription. 


There is another group of scholars who posit a pre-Sankara dating, basing their 
assumptions on the conclusions of Sastrin (1972) and Satyanand (1997) which 
were reiterated and expanded upon by Agrawal (2000). Whilst accepting the 
findings of Satyanand with regards to Nimbarka’s role as a pūrvapaksin, Agrawal 
still regards the Mantrarahasyasodasit, | Prapannakalpavalli, | Dasasloki, 
Rādhāstakam, Krsnastakam and Prātahsmaraņastotram as his works. Agrawal 
(2000 vol. 1:xiv) simply clarifies that the doctrines of gurüpasatti and 
bhagavatprapatti existed in early Vaisnava sources, and that both Nimbarka and 
Ramanuja propounding them is not a satisfactory mark of differentiation through 
which one can establish a chronology, so the Mantrarahasyasodašī and 
Prapannakalpavalli controversy is settled: nothing precludes them from being 


considered works of Nimbarka. 


In a way similar to the conclusions presented above, Agrawal (2000 vol 4. 
appendix 11:110) contends that as the founder of the doctrine that Radha-Krsna are 
Parabrahman, Nimbarka's mention of Radha in the Dasasloki, Radhastakam, 
Krsnastakam and Pratah Smaranastotram should not be controversial. As to why 


Radhà was then not mentioned in the Vedantaparijatasaurabha, he answers along 
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the lines of Raman (2007:40) that the raison d’étre of the commentary was to 
demonstrate that the Brahmasūtra was of a dvaitādvaita stance, and not to 
delineate the identity of the conjoined Brahman worshipped in his tradition, but 
rather Brahman as described in the Upanisads. The Vedāntapārijātasaurabha is 
aimed therefore at an open audience, but the Dasasloki, Rādhāstakam, 
Krsnastakam and Pratahsmaranastotram were for the eyes of initiated members of 
the sect only. Okita (2014:10) indicates that this phenomenon is not unique to a 
specific tradition, but pervades most Hindu sects since the Veda itself insists that 
only those with the pre-requisite qualifications learn the scripture and participate in 
its rituals. He provides a detailed survey of the methods in which the Madhva 
tradition maintains a distinction between what is accessible for outsiders and that 
which is only to be seen by insiders, or practitioners of the tradition who possess 
the required qualifications and are thus eligible (Okita 2014:11). The Dasasloki 
mentions holy men (sadhu) as its intended audience, which one would assume 
would refer to his disciples, and Purusottama comments in detail on their 
qualifications in his Vedāntaratnamaījūsā, commentary to verse 10 of the 
Dasasloki (Agrawal 2000 vol. 4 appendix 11:83-86). The term sādhavah appears 
again in Mantrarahasyasodasi verse 2, which its commentator Sundarabhatta 
explains with ‘Vaisnavas who follow the true | sampradaya' 
(satsampradayanuvartinah...vaisnavah). Further clarification is given in reference 


to the soteriological means of knowledge of Brahman: 
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Due to its unsurpassed secrecy in as much as it is a unique method [to achieve] the 
uninterrupted betterment [of liberation], it should be concealed with great effort from those 
who do not posses the right gualifications.*' 


It is clear, therefore, that Nimbarka’s authorship of the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha, a 
text which is silent on sectarian matters, does not entail that he did not author these 


other works, as they were intended solely for the elegible members of his tradition. 


The Madhvamukhamardana, according to Agrawal (2000 vol.1:x), is spuriously 
attributed to Nimbarka, and the Savisesanirvisesakrsnastavaraja was the work of a 
later Nimbarkacarya who either attributed it to Nimbarka to ensure its authoritative 
status, or attribution was simply confused retrospectively. Agrawal, Sastrin and 
Joshi settle on the date of the 8" century based on other authors using Nimbārka as 
a purvapaksin (Sastrin 1972:47), or the fact that some of Nimbarka’s unique 


theories were held valid and expanded upon by other authors (Sastrin 1972:54). 


3.3 The Date & Works of Nimbarka 


I will now attempt to define a chronology for Nimbarka based on the 


methodologies of Sastrin (1972), Satyanand (1997) and Agrawal (2000), but 


placing emphasis on an analytical treatment of the primary sources. 


The main concern of a Vedantin is to prove the validity of his interpretation of 


Vedanta by supplying substantiation for theories (vada) and discrediting opposing 


*! ātyantikašreyaso 'sādhāraņopāyatvena niratišayarahasyatvād anādhikāribhyo 'dhikaprayatnena 


gopaniya|| Mantrartharahasya commentary under verse 2 of the Mantrarahasyasodasi (Dasa 
1937:191). 
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vadas by pointing out logical flaws or scriptural authority which contradicts it. The 
Brahmasūtra itself presents theories of opponents (purvapaksa), which, aside from 
referring to other philosophical traditions (i.e. Buddhist, Sankhya etc.), also include 
other Vedantins as mentioned above, before pointing out the flaws and then 
providing the view of the author, or the siddhāntapaksa. It is evident that Sankara 
is antagonistic to the bhedabheda point of view because he defends and expands 
upon a completely different philosophical standpoint (Malkovsky 2001:122); 
supporting the fact that bhedabheda was perhaps the predominant school of 
Vedanta before him. Satyanand (1997:81) proffers two criteria to establish whether 


or not a Brahmasūtra commentary is pre-Sankara: 


A pre-Samkara bhdsya has, therefore, a two-fold characteristic. First of all, a pre-Sarnkara 
bhasyakara i is unaware of the points that Sarnkara raises against his doctrines. Secondly, a 
pre-Sarnkara bhdsyakdra is also unaware of the typical Šarikarite doctrines such as 
Brahmavivartavada, Avidyavada, Pratibimbavāda etc. against which he is unable to raise 
any objections, since he is anterior to Samkara. Among the extant vrītis on the 
Brahmasūtras, the [Vedāntapārijāta-|Saurabha alone has this double characteristic. 


The same applies to the philosophy of any of the post-Sankara Vedāntins 
mentioned above. This in itself is significant, as every other author has criticised 
the views of antecedent thinkers whose theories they did not support. If this was 
the case, there should be evidence identifiable in their works. A major point to be 
mindful of is that the Vedantaparijatasaurabha is very concise; its ‘stark brevity’ 
(Malkovsky 2001:122) perhaps suggests that the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 
represents an earlier style of Brahmasütra commentary in the manner of the 
authors that preceded Sankara. What emerges for the purposes of the present study 
is that although there exist sufficient Nimbarki sources to analyse, these are still 


not adequate to provide the detailed comparison that is possible between, say, 
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Bhāskara and Sankara’s works. To mitigate this difficulty, the 
Vedāntapārijātasaurabha will also be considered in conjunction with its 


commentary, the Vedāntakaustubha. 


As Malkovsky (2001:123) puts it, the ubiguitous flaw of overextension needs to be 


avoided, since bhedabheda was in intellectual circulation well before Sankara: 


Satyanand concedes that at times the Bhedābheda pūrvapaksin who Sankara attempts to 
contradict may in fact represent a broad tradition of Bhedābheda views rather than the 
position of a solitary thinker. In such cases it is impossible to conclude whether Sankara is 
drawing exclusively, or at all, on the VPS. However, at times the language and arguments 
used by Šankara to articulate the Bhedābheda position are sufficiently close to what is 
articulated in the VPS to make that work the likely basis of what Sankara wishes to say in 
his commentary on a good many sūtras. 


It is well documented that Sankara had access to  Bhartrprapafica's 
Brhadaranyakabhasya at the very least (Nakamura 2004:134), and so the specific 
type of bhedabheda that Sankara uses as pūrvapaksa may well belong to 


Bhartrprapafica. Yet Nakamura (2004:135) hints at an important fact: 


As has been indicated in the present work, a great many Bhedabhedavadin thinkers existed 
before Sankara. Thus it is difficult to simply say that those views are Bhartrprapafica’s. 


So it is essential if investigation into Nimbarka’s date is to be carried out that the 
dissimilarities with Bhartrprapafica’s philosophy are taken into account. These will 
serve as general markers of differentiation between Nimbarka and 


Bhartrprapafica’s specific bhedabheda. 


Firstly, Bhartrprapafica commented on the Brhadaranyaka of the Mādhyandinīya 


school, and the Kāthaka and Isa Upanisads, so it is imperative to assess the 
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quotations from these Upanisads individually to see whether Sankara is using them 
in exactly the same context as Nimbarka. If there are differences, then Nimbarka is 
likely not to be following Bhartrprapafica and offering his own interpretation. On 
epistemology, Bhartrprapafica admits that scriptural revelation is the main source 
of cognition of Brahman. However, he admits on the other hand that inference 
rooted in worldly examples can also reveal the essence of Brahman, in the manner 
of the Nyāya-Vaišesikas (Nakamura 2004:135). Nimbārka, like Sankara, admits 
that the revealed scriptures are the sole source of cognition of Brahman; inference 
is possible for worldly matters, but Brahman transcends this, and thus is beyond the 


scope of our senses and intelligence (Bose 1943 vol. 3:26). 


Bhartrprapafica describes Brahman as paramātman, eka, para, purna and nitya; 
however an extra quality he assigns Brahman is vijfdna, or thoughtful 
consciousness, while he also discounts ‘consciousness’ (cid or bodha) (Nakamura 
2004:135). Nimbarka does not ascribe a specific vijñana to Brahman; rather it is 
always jndna, or rather sarvajna, direct perception of everything at every moment 


(Agrawal 2000 Vol. 1:xxvii). 


There are four relationships of Brahman, jiva and jagat proposed by 
Bhartrprapafica with appropriate illustrations, namely, the universal and its 
particular (samanya-visesa) as with the case of the dewlap of the cow; the state and 
the possessor of the state (avasthā-avasthāvat) like the foam of the sea; effect and 
its cause (karya-karana) like the pot and clay; and parts and the whole (bhāga- 


bhagin), like the spokes of a chariot wheel or the branches of a tree (Nakamura 
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2004: 139). For Nimbarka these have slight differences. So for him, the cause and 
effect relationship is illustrated with the example of the sea and its waves, the sun 
and its rays (Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 2.1.13), or the snake and its coil 
(Vedantaparijatasaurabha 3.2.27-28). Also different terminology is employed by 
Nimbarka for the part-whole relationship; here given as amsa-amst sambandha. 
This is an important subtle difference, as bhāga-bhāgin implies a physically 
defined separation, whereas the amsa-amsin speaks more of an emanation and its 
source. He also points to the relationships of the controller and the controlled 
(niyantr-niyamya) and the worshipper and worshipped (upāsakopāsya) which does 


not figure in Bhartrprapafica (Bose 1943 vol.3: 40). 


Radically different to Nimbarka is Bhartrprapafica’s view on the method of 
creation in his version of the theory of transformation (parinamavada) which 
Nakamura (2004:144) explains as follows. From avyākrtabrahman, comes 
antaryamin, ksetrajna, daiva, sūtra, virāj, jāti and pinda. The avyakrtabrahman is 
Brahman in an unagitated state. The antaryamin is Brahman that is slightly 
agitated. At the peak of agitation comes the vikāra, transformation, of the 
ksetrajna, or the individual soul, each different from the other, possessing a subtle 
body (süksma sarira) consisting of a conglomerate of consciousness, actions and 
memories of the past. The various acts of perception (upalabdhi) appear 
successively and not simultaneously, and thus is the mark of the individual soul. 
Then daiva refers to the divinities governing the evolutes (tattvas) and the 
phenomenal world. The interweaving principle (sūtra) is Hiranyagarbha, identified 


with prāņa. Virāj is the manifested world. Finally jāti is ‘genus’ or perhaps bodies. 
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Nimbarka, in stark contrast, follows the Sankhya theory (as do other theist 


Vedāntins) but makes the origin Brahman (Bose 1943 vol. 3:40). 


Bhartrprapafica also identifies three strata of Brahman (rasitrayakalpana): the 
adhamarasi which contains manifest and unmanifest matter (mürtamürtarasi), and 
is the creation; the madhyamarasi is that of the jiva and its subtle body; and the 
uttamarasi is that of paramātman. It is assumed but not formally established that 
the eight stages of evolution above are linked to the adhamarasi (Nakamura 
2004:145). Nimbarka sticks to the usual nomenclature of Brahman, jiva and jagat. 
These ample differences will allow the identification of specifically Nimbarki 
doctrines from amongst the various anti-bhedabheda discussions undertaken by 


Vedantins. 


3.4 Nimbarka, Srinivasa, Sankara and Rāmānuja on the Brahmasitra 


According to the above then, there appears to exist sufficient doctrinal 
dissimilarities between Bhartrprapafica and Nimbārka to enable our investigation 
of the Brahmasūtra commentarial tradition. Accordingly, these specific vādas of 
Nimbarka will serve as the basis for a proposed chronology. Further concrete 
evidence derives from a comparsion of Sankara and Nimbarka’s phraseology, since 
it should be possible to identify consistent similarities and so draw reliable 
inferences. It can be assumed with a degree of certainty that Bhartrprapafica did not 
compose a Brahmasūtra commentary, and accordingly the exact phraseology 


utilised by Nimbarka and Srinivasa is likely to be idiosyncratic, perhaps inspired 
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by the standard bhedābheda perspective. Any utilisation by Sankara of the 
illustrations or phraseology employed by these two teachers would locate the 


advaitin chronologically later. 


Satyanand has identified all the sūtras where Sañkara's commentary seems to 
parallel that of Nimbarka and thus are the most pertinent for comparison. These 
were revised and collated in a systematic manner by Malkovsky (2001:123). 
Though this section is reliant on this particular list and the observation of the 
scholars in question, the list in question will be treated below without the 
weaknesses that plagued the earlier assessments. I have found it necessary to quote 
the commentaries in translation at length in order to properly discuss the various 
subtle points that are crucial to the investigation, as simply highlighting parallels 
without providing the full context could lead to erroneous conclusions. Aside from 
my translation of the sūtras themselves, I have not deemed it necessary to 
retranslate the commentaries as Thibaut (1890 & 1896) and Bose (1943) serve as 
accurate translations of the Sanskrit originals (which are provided in Appendix III). 
This methodology, I believe, will enable a rational reassessment of Nimarka’s 
dating which will then allow scholars to factor in this tradition into their treatments 


of Vaisnavism and early modern Vraja. 


Sankara is without a doubt the most erudite Vedantin, as is evident in the manner 
in which he deals with a wide range of topics covered in his many works. This 
proves helpful to researchers into his period, as in the words of Satyanand 


(1997:81), 
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A bhāsyakāra of Samkara's calibre and ingenuity often tends to refine and systematise the 
views of the pūrvapaksin thereby making the pūrvapaksin 's views clearer...even though 
we may not find in the Samkarabhásya verbatim quotations from the pürvapaksin still his 
ideas are clearly presented by Sarnkara. 


Šankara on occasion also quotes from the scriptures used by the pūrvapaksin in the 
first place to establish the very doctrine being contradicted. A pürvapaksin relies 
on certain scriptural quotations which display concordance with their philosophical 
standpoint in order to substantiate such views, even if the link is demonstrably 
weak. If Sankara then utilises the very same quotations, this can serve as a possible 
marker, depending on the context, which shows that he was aware of theories and 
the method of substantiation employed by other authors. If Sankara is tackling 
bhedabheda doctrines, then the above-noticed differences between Bhartrprapafica 
and Nimbarka’s theories will allow the identification of the particular bhedabheda 
principles being contradicted as belonging to either Nimbarka or Bhartrprapafica. 
Further confirmation will be sought by analysing Srinivasa’s explanation of his 
predecessor’s commentary and finally looking at Rāmānuja, the next major 
Vaisnava Brahmasütra commentator, will enable the verification of whether 
Nimbarka’s views were accepted by other traditions also. Indeed, as will be shown, 
although subtle, the clues provided by these commentaries are indispensible for 


establishing a relative chronology of the authors. 
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3.4.1 Brahmasūtra Chapter 1 


Brahmasūtra 1.1.26 


In discussing whether descriptions used by scripture can actually be used to denote 


Brahman due to a similarity of gualities, the commentators have analogous views 


on the matter. Brahmasūtra 1.1.26, states: ‘If it be contended that because of 


mentioning metre, [Brahman is not being referred to], then that is not so, due to the 


declaration of the mind which refers [to Brahman], as it is seen [in other scriptural 


statements]’. 
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Nimbarka interprets this sūtra in the following manner: 


If it be objected that “on account of the mention” of the meter called ‘Gayatri’ in the 
preceding text, the text referring to the feet may refer to that and not to Brahman, - (we 
reply:) “No, on account of the declaration of the application of the mind” to the Lord, who 
is denoted by the term: ‘Gayatri’ owing to the connection of the latter with certain 
qualities. Compare the word ‘viraj’ which illustrates a parallel case. (Bose 1943 vol. 1:76) 


Srinivasa expands on what Nimbarka hints at in his commentary: 


If it be objected: As the Gayatri meter is referred to in the preceding passage viz.: ‘The 
Gayatri, verily, is all this’ (ChUp 3.12.1), the designation of beings as the foot, viz.: ‘One 
foot of him are all beings’ (ChUp 3.12.6), may refer to this very meter. It is not reasonable 
to hold that this text establishes Brahman. 

(We reply:) “No.” Why? “On account of the declaration of the application of the 
mind thus,” i.e. on account of the mention of the fixing of the mind “thus” to Brahman 
who is denoted by the term ‘Gayatri’, since the latter is predicted to be the soul of all, in 
the passage: ‘The Gayatri, verily, is all this’ (ChUp 3.12.1). Here, the term ‘GayatrT’ 
denotes Brahman who inheres in the metre, it being impossible for a metre, which is a 
mere collection of letters, to be the soul of all. “For this very reason”, i.e. in the very same 
manner, a parallel case is mentioned in the Aitareya Upanisad, in the passage:- “The 
Bahvrcas consider Him in the great-hymn, the Adhvaryus in the sacrificial fire, the 
Chandogas in the Mahavrata ceremony’ (AitUp3.2.3,12). The sense is that those who are 


82 


chando 'bhidhānān neti cen na tathā ceto 'rpaņanigadāt tathahi darsanam|| Brahmasūtra 1.1.26 
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conversant with the Rg-veda, those who are conversant with the Sama-veda, and those 
who are conversant with the Yajur-veda, consider , respectively in the chief Sastra, 
sacrificial fire, and the Maha-vrata, Brahman who inheres in them severally; like this, 
Brahman inheres in the (Gayatri) metre. 

Or, (an alternative explanation of the sūtra,) just as the Gayatri is a class of metre 
which consists of four feet, each consisting of six syllables, so Brahman, too, has four feet 
in accordance with the text: ‘One foot of him are all beings, three feet, the immortal in the 
heaven’ (ChUp 3.12.6). Accordingly, on account of the mention of the fixing of the mind 
to Brahman who is metaphorically denoted by the word ‘Gayatri’ in virtue of the fact that 
both possess the quality of having four feet, the Gāyatrī is not recognised here, but 
Brahman alone. “For this reason it is seen,” i.e. in the very same manner, a term denoting a 
metre is found applied, - in a literal (as opposed to a metaphorical) sense, - even to a 
different object in virtue of the fact that both possess a common quality. Thus, beginning: 
"These five and the other five make ten, and that is the krta’ (ChUp 4.3.8), the text goes on 
to say: ‘That is the Viraj, the eater of food’ (ChUp 4.3.8). Here under the samvargavidya, 
the term ‘Viraj’ which is a class of metre of ten syllables, is found applied to a collection 
of ten objects, or the krta (Bose 1943 vol. 1:77-79) 


Sañkara's commentary on this sūtra (which features as 1.1.25 in his reading) is in 


greater detail: 


We now address ourselves to the refutation of the assertion (made in the pürvapaksa of the 
preceding sutra) that in the previous passage also Brahman is not referred to, because in 
the sentence, 'Gayatri is everything whatsoever here exists, the metre called Gayatri is 
spoken of. - How (we ask the Pūrvapaksin) can it be maintained that, on account of the 
metre being spoken of, Brahman is not denoted, while yet the mantra 'such is the greatness 
of it, &c., clearly sets forth Brahman with its four quarters? -You are mistaken (the 
Pürvapaksin replies). The sentence, 'Gāyatrī is everything,’ starts the discussion of Gayatri. 
The same Gayatri is thereupon described under the various forms of all beings, earth, 
body, heart, speech, breath; to which there refers also the verse, 'that Gayatri has four feet 
and is sixfold.' After that we meet with the mantra, 'Such is the greatness of it.' &c. How 
then, we ask, should this mantra, which evidently is quoted with reference to the Gayatri 
(metre) as described in the preceding clauses, all at once denote Brahman with its four 
quarters? Since therefore the metre Gayatri is the subject-matter of the entire chapter, the 
term 'Brahman' which occurs in a subsequent passage (‘the Brahman which has thus been 
described" must also denote the metre. This is analogous to a previous passage 
(ChUp3.11.3, 'He who thus knows this Brahma-upanisad'), where the word Brahma- 
upanisad is explained to mean Veda-upanisad. As therefore the preceding passage refers 
(not to Brahman, but) to the Gayatri metre, Brahman does not constitute the topic of the 
entire section. 

This argumentation, we reply, proves nothing against our position. 'Because thus 
direction of the mind is declared,' i.e. because the Brahmana passage, 'Gayatri indeed is all 
this,' intimates that by means of the metre Gayatri the mind is to be directed on Brahman 
which is connected with that metre. Of the metre Gayatri, which is nothing but a certain 
special combination of syllables, it could not possibly be said that it is the Self of 
everything. We therefore have to understand the passage as declaring that Brahman, which, 
as the cause of the world, is connected with that product also whose name is Gayatri, is ‘all 
this; in accordance with that other passage which directly says, 'All this indeed is 
Brahman' (ChUp 3.14.1). That the effect is in reality not different from the cause, we shall 
prove later on, under Sütra 2.1.14. Devout meditation on Brahman under the form of 
certain effects (of Brahman) is seen to be mentioned in other passages also, so, for 
instance, AitAr. 3.2.3, 12, 'For the Bahvrcas consider him in the great hymn, the 
Adhvaryus in the sacrificial fire, the Chandogas in the Mahavrata ceremony.' Although, 
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therefore, the previous passage speaks of the metre, Brahman is what is meant, and the 
same Brahman is again referred to in the passage about the light, whose purport it is to 
enjoin another form of devout meditation. Another commentator is of opinion that the term 
Gayatri (does not denote Brahman in so far as viewed under the form of Gayatra, but) 
directly denotes Brahman, on account of the equality of number; for just as the Gayatri 
metre has four feet consisting of six syllables each, so Brahman also has four feet, (i. e. 
quarters.) Similarly we see that in other passages also the names of metres are used to 
denote other things which resemble those metres in certain numerical relations; for 
instance, ChUp 4.3.8, where it is said at first, 'Now these five and the other five make ten 
and that is the Krta,' and after that 'these are again the Viraj which eats the food.' If we 
adopt this interpretation, Brahman only is spoken of, and the metre is not referred to at all. 
In any case Brahman is the subject with which the previous passage is concerned (Thibaut 
1890:93-95). 


It appears that Satyanand has not been able to make the correct inference from the 
above commentaries. He posits that Nimbārka gives an interpretation, which 
Šankara accepts, adding another explanation for it. According to Satyanand 
(1997:107), this view is repeated by Srinivasa as, in his understanding, Srinivasa is 
posterior to Sankara. Contrarily, this particular example demonstrates that 


Srinivasa’s work was accessible to Sankara. 


Sankara clearly states that another commentator is of the opinion that there is an 
alternate interpretation of the sūtra [apara aha]. Many opine that this is 
Bodhayana, the Vrttikāra referred to by followers of Sañkara (Nakamura 2004:80); 
but Rāmānuja in his commentary on this section does not expand on such a theory, 
thus precluding it from being explicitly Bodhayana, as the follower of Bodhayana’s 
line of interpretation would inevitably refer to theories of his ideological 
predecessor. Instead, Sankara seems to be in exact agreement with Srinivasa; 
indeed the same words and syntactical arrangements are visible. Even if Srinivasa 
was following Bodhayana’s interpretation, this does not explain Sankara's virtually 
identical presentation of his reasoning, unless he had access to Srinivasa’s 


commentary. Moreover, Srinivasa has not introduced the second interpretation in a 
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manner that suggests that this is another’s view. Rather, he presents it as an 
alternate explanation based on Nimbarka’s own reference to the virdj image which 
points to the numerical exposition expanded upon by Srinivasa and subsequently 
Sankara. It would also be normal that a person who is commenting upon an earlier 
work is more articulate in order to clarify any obscurities or doubts. Srinivasa and 
Šankara are in exact agreement here, but Sankara is wordier, as if expanding on 
Srinivasa. Sankara also uses the exact same scriptural passages as Srinivasa and 
then supplies a few more to substantiate his added advaita viewpoint (i.e. 
Chāndogya Upanisad 3.12.5, 3.14.1, and Brahmasūtra 2.1.14). He does not omit 
any aspect that was dealt with by Srinivasa. This definitely supports the view that 


Srinivasa’s work was available to Sankara. 


Brahmasütra 1.1.32 is next cited by Malkovsky (2001:123) as being similar in both 
Sankara and Nimbarka’s commentary. On closer inspection, however, the 
commentaries to this sūtra do not yield any information significant to this 
investigation apart from the fact that Sankara's interpretation employs similar 


reasoning to Nimbarka and Srinivasa, but to different ends. 


3.4.2  Brahmasütra Chapter 2 


Examining the commentary on Brahmasütra 2.2.38-39 and 2.2.40, Satyanand 


(1997:336) proposes that Sankara incorporates what Nimbarka says in 


Brahmasütra 2.2.38-39 into his own commentary under Brahmasūtra 2.2.40. This 


method of investigation takes into account not only the literary style of individual 
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sutras, but also the possibility of reasoning from various sections of the 
Brahmasūtra being utilised at other junctures in the commentaries. Brahmasūtra 
2.2.37 introduces the adhikarana of ‘the Lord’, and the topic under discussion in 
these sutras according to Nimbārka is the rationale informing the allocation of 
heterodox status to the followers of the Pasupata/Saiva doctrines. For Sankara, 
however, it represents the dismissing of the views of all those whose views on 
Brahman do not agree with Vedanta: the Sankhya, Yoga, Vaišesika, Nyāya and 
Pasupata schools, who hold that the Lord is merely the controller of creation, not 


its unified efficient and material cause. 


Brahmasūtra 2.2.38 


This sūtra states: ‘and due to the impossibility of the connection”. Nimbārka 


continues his argument against the doctrine of Pasupati: 


“And on account of the impossibility of relation” between Pasupati, the instigator who is 
without a body, and pradhāna [unevolved matter] and the rest, to be instigated, Pasupati is 
not the cause of the world (Bose 1943 vol.1:378) 


Srinivasa amplifies Nimbarka’s commentary: 


For this reason, too, the doctrine of Pasupati is not justifiable. Why? A relation between 
Pasupati, the efficient cause, the instigator, and pradhāna and the rest, to be instigated 
must be admitted, and this is impossible. Thus, the Māhešvaras are to be asked the 
following: Do you, sirs, follow scripture or follow what is observed? If the first, then the 
stated conclusion, being opposed to scripture, must be rejected. If the second, then it is 
observed that there is a relation between potters and the rest only who are possessed of 
bodies, and clay and so on. Hence no relation can be established between Pasupati who is 
without a body and pradhāna and the rest, by you, following what is observed. Hence it 
being not possible for a bodiless being to have any relation with pradhāna and the rest, to 
be their instigator and so on, he is not the cause of the world (Bose 1943 vol.1:379). 


° sambandhānupapateš ca || Brahmasūtra 2.2.38 
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Nimbarka and Srinivasa take issue with the doctrine of the Pasupatas. In 
Brahmasūtra 2.2.37, Nimbarka clearly states that the inconsistencies in their 
philosophy and their practices which are contradictory to the Veda caused their 
heterodox status. He highlights the flaw that Pasupati, who is held to be 
ontologically distinct from pradhdna and the rest, cannot be the creator as it is 
inconceivable that a bodiless being might instigate creation. Sankara continues his 


original argument against this particular doctrine of the aforementioned schools: 


Against the doctrine which we are at present discussing there lies the further objection that 
a Lord distinct from the pradhana and the souls cannot be the ruler of the latter without 
being connected with them in a certain way. But of what nature is that connection to be? It 
cannot be conjunction (samyoga), because the Lord, as well as the pradhāna and the souls, 
is of infinite extent and devoid of parts. Nor can it be inherence, since it would be 
impossible to define who should be the abode and who the abiding thing. Nor is it possible 
to assume some other connection, the special nature of which would have to be inferred 
from the effect, because the relation of cause and effect is just what is not settled as yet. 

-How, then, it may be asked, do you -the Vedantins- establish the relation of 
cause and effect (between the Lord and the world)? 

-There is, we reply, no difficulty in our case, as the connection we assume is that 
of identity (tadatmya). The adherent of Brahman, moreover, defines the nature of the 
cause, and so on, on the basis of Scripture, and is therefore not obliged to render his tenets 
throughout conformable to observation. Our adversary, on the other hand, who defines the 
nature of the cause and the like according to instances furnished by experience, may be 
expected to maintain only such doctrines as agree with experience. Nor can he put forward 
the claim that Scripture, because it is the production of the omniscient Lord, may be used 
to confirm his doctrine as well as that of the Vedantin; for that would involve him in a 
logical see-saw, the omniscience of the Lord being established on the doctrine of Scripture, 
and the authority of Scripture again being established on the omniscience of the Lord. -For 
all these reasons the Sankhya-yoga hypothesis about the Lord is devoid of foundation. 
Other similar hypotheses which likewise are not based on the Veda are to be refuted by 
corresponding arguments (Thibaut 1890:436-437). 


Though originally dealing with the Pāšupatas, Sankara here focuses his argument 
against the Sankhya-Yoga systems, which he understands in the same way as 
Nimbarka and Srinivasa. Sankara is also interested in dealing with all contradictory 
schools, whereas Nimbarka has special focus on the Pāšupatas and the Saivas in 


general. 
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The reason for this, I propose, is that Nimbarka’s home village was supposedly 
Mungī, which is 10 kilometres southwest of Pratisthāna, one of the most important 
cities of the early-medieval Deccan (Bose 1943 vol. 3:9). The dating I suggest for 
Nimbarka would have him born just before the ascension of Vikramaditya Calukya 
I [r.655-680CE] to the throne during the empire of the Cālukyas of Badāmi whose 
architectural remains frequently display a Pasupata influence (Prasad 1983:8). 
Pratisthāna (then known as Pistāpuram) was annexed to the Badāmi-Cālukya 
territories by Vikramaditya Calukya’s father Pulakesin II. This dynasty appears to 
have favoured the Bhagavata religion at its founding, however, during the period 
immediately preceding Pulakesin II, the empire began to favour sun-worship and 
Pasupata religion (Kadambi 2011:210 and 217). Nimbarka would have also crossed 
the regions ruled by the Kalacuris, known devotees of the Lakuli$a cult (Prasad 
1983:7), and even perhaps have ventured through their capital city of Mahismati, 
seeing at first hand the influence of the Pasupatas on the way to Mathura, itself 
associated with Pasupata religion at the time (Entwhistle 1987:127-8). This could 
be inferred to be the reason for Nimbarka's focussed attacks on their doctrine in 
this section of his commentary. Were Srinivasa subsequent to Safkara, it would be 
expected that his commentary also contain reference to the other doctrines that 
Sankara interpreted as the subject of this adhikarana. Moreover, Sankara, it could 
be argued, included these doctrines at this juncture between his references to the 
other darsanas in his commentary to Brahmasūtra 2.2.37, perhaps taking the lead 


from Nimbarka, since usually the advaitin is focussed on attacking the doctrine that 
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Brahman is merely the efficient cause, not the material cause, as is found in the 


Nyaya, Vaisesika, Sankhya and Yoga systems. 


Brahmasūtra 2.2.39 


The aphorism continues the discussion: ‘and due to the impossibility of a 


substratum”.** Nimbārka follows up his original assertion against the Pasupatas 


with another reason for the supposed illogical nature of the school: 


“On account of the impossibility” of an eternal body — since it is opposed to what is 
observed — as well as of a non-eternal one — since it arises later — Pašupati is not the cause 
of the world (Bose 1943 vol.1:379). 


Srinivasa does not venture additional interpretations: 


If it be argued: Let him then have a body, and hence the above objection cannot be raised — 
(the author)- replies: 

“The substratum” of all practical transactions is the body — on account of the 
impossibility of that, their view is not justifiable. Thus, the body of Pasupati cannot be 
eternal, because that is opposed to what is observed. Otherwise the bodies of potters and 
the rest, too, must become eternal. Again, his body cannot be non-eternal, because a non- 
eternal body is not possible on the part of the cause of the world, because the non-eternal 
objects arise later as effects, and because Pasupati, the cause, is prior to everything (Bose 
1943 vol.1:379-380) 


Srinivasa here expands only on what Nimbarka has said. Sankara interprets this 


sutra differently: 


The Lord of the argumentative philosophers is an untenable hypothesis, for the following 
reason also. Those philosophers are obliged to assume that by his influence the Lord 
produces action in the pradhana, &c. just as the potter produces motion in the clay, &c. But 
this cannot be admitted; for the pradhana, which is devoid of colour and other qualities, 
and therefore not an object of perception, is on that account of an altogether different 
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nature from clay and the like, and hence cannot be looked upon as the object of the Lord's 
action (Thibaut 1890:437) 


Sankara’s line of interpretation is followed by Rāmānuja, Bhaskara, Stikantha and 
Baladeva Vidyabhüsana (Bose 1943 vol.1:380). It is clear that Sankara’s 
understanding proved more reasonable to later authors than that of Nimbarka, and 
would have also been mentioned by Srinivasa were he aware of Sankara’s 


comments. 


Brahmasütra 2.2.40 


In this next sūtra, Šankara accepts Nimbarka’s reasoning. It reads: ‘If it is 


contended: as in the case with sense-organs, [we reply:] no, due to enjoyment, 
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etc." ^ Nimbarka interprets it as follows: 


It is not possible to suppose that the Lord has sense-organs and body like the individual 
soul, for there will result enjoyment and the rest (on the part of the Lord) (Bose 1943 
vol.1:380). 


Srinivasa develops this argument: 


If it be argued: Just as the bodiless individual soul, existing from all eternity, has a relation 
with subsequent sense-organs and body, due to preceding sense-organs and body, so like it, 
Pasupati may have a relation with a body; and no onjection can be raised here, - (we 
reply:) no. “On account of enjoyment and the rest." The sense is this: If like the individual 
soul, the Lord, too, has such a relation with a body, then all the faults like experiencing 
pleasure and pain, and thereby being the agent of good or bad actions and the rest must 
pertain to Him also (Bose 1943 vol.1:380-381). 


Sankara, in his interpretation, provides information that is of consequence to this 


investigation: 


35 karanavac cen na bhogàdibhyah|| Brahmasütra 2.2.40 
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Well, the opponent might reply, let us suppose that the Lord rules the pradhana in 
the same way as the soul rules the organ of sight and the other organs which are devoid of 
colour, and so on, and hence not objects of perception. 

This analogy also, we reply, proves nothing. For we infer that the organs are ruled 
by the soul, from the observed fact that the soul feels pleasure, pain, and the like (which 
affect the soul through the organs). But we do not observe that the Lord experiences 
pleasure, pain, &c. caused by the pradhana. If the analogy between the pradhana and the 
bodily organs were a complete one, it would follow that the Lord is affected by pleasure 
and pain no less than the transmigrating souls are. 

Or else the two preceding Sūtras may be explained in a different way. Ordinary 
experience teaches us that kings, who are the rulers of countries, are never without some 
material abode, i.e. a body; hence, if we wish to infer the existence of a general Lord from 
the analogy of earthly rulers, we must ascribe to him also some kind of body to serve as 
the substratum of his organs. But such a body cannot be ascribed to the Lord, since all 
bodies exist only subsequently to the creation, not previously to it. The Lord, therefore, is 
not able to act because devoid of a material substratum; for experience teaches us that 
action requires a material substrate. -Let us then arbitrarily assume that the Lord possesses 
some kind of body serving as a substratum for his organs (even previously to creation). - 
This assumption also will not do; for if the Lord has a body he is subject to the sensations 
of ordinary transmigratory souls, and thus no longer is the Lord (Thibaut 1890:437-438). 


Here Sankara offers an alternative explanation for this and the two preceding 
sūtras, which tallies exactly with Nimbarka and Srinivasa’s interpretations (Bose 
1943 voll: 381). Sankara is usually not in the habit of offering alternative 
explanations unless they derive from another source (Satyanand 1997:80). It is thus 
obvious here, according to Satyanand (1997:81), that Sankara was borrowing from 


Nimbarka. 


Satyanand (1997:82) provides a useful discussion on Šankara and Nimbarka’s 
views on the size of the individual soul, dealt with in Brahmasūtra 2.3.19-29. 
Nimbarka supports jīvāņutvavāda (the doctrine that the individual soul is atomic in 
size) and Sankara ātmavibhutvavāda (the doctrine of the all-pervasiveness of the 
soul). Sankara reads Brahmasütra 2.3.19-28 as that of the pūrvapaksin and 


Brahmasūtra 2.3.29 as that of the siddhāntin. 
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Brahmasitra 2.3.19 


This Brahmasūtra states: ‘[The individual souls is atomic in size] on account of 


[the scriptural mention] of departure, going and returning”.** Nimbārka comments 


simply that ‘the individual soul is atomic [in size]’ and adduces Brhadaranyaka 


Upanisad 4.4.2 to establish departure, Kausitaki Upanisad 1.2 for going and 


Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 4.4.6 for returning, without elaborating on any 


additional details: 


The individual soul is atomic, because in the texts: ‘By that light this soul departs through 
the eye, or through the head, or through other parts of the body’ (BrUp 4.4.2), ‘Whoever, 
verily, depart from this world, all go to the moon alone’ (KausUp1.2), ‘Having come back 
from that world to this world for action’ (BrUp 4.4.6) and so on, there is the mention “of 
departure, going and returning” (Bose 1943 vol.1:413) 


Srinivasa tends to choose more fitting scriptural passages in support of the stance 


of Nimbarka even if this means omitting the quotations utilised by Nimbarka from 


his commentary. In support of departure, Srinivasa uses Kausitaki Upanisad 3.3 in 


place of Nimbarka’s useage of Brhadāraņyaka Upanisad 4.4.2: 


Thus, it has been proved that the individual soul is eternal and a knower. Now its 
size is being determined. 

On the doubt, viz. whether this soul is of a middle size, or of an all-pervading 
size, or of an atomic size,- if it be suggested: It must be of a middle size since pleasure and 
the rest are experienced all over the body. Or, it must be of an all-pervading size,- 

We reply: The individual soul is capable “of departing, going and returning”. 
There three are not possible if it be all-pervading. Moreover, if it be all-pervading, then 
experiences of pleasure and the like would result everywhere. If on the other hand, it be of 
a middle size, there it must be non-eternal. Hence, the atomicity of the soul is the only 
remaining alternative. In the passage: ‘When he departs from this body, he departs together 
with all these’ (KausUp 3.3), its departure is mentioned. In the passage: ‘Whoever, verily, 
depart from this world, all go to the moon alone’ (KausUp 1.2), its going is mentioned. 
And, in the passage: ‘Having come back from that world to this world for action’ (BrUp 
4.4.6), its returning is mentioned (Bose 1943 vol.1:413). 
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Sankara cites Kausitaki Upanisad 3.3 in his commentary here as he does not see 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 4.4.2, used by Nimbarka, as a strong enough proof for 
the soul’s departure in this particular sūtra. Rather, he utilises it in the commentary 
to the next sūtra. This shows that Sankara is strengthening the position of the 
purvapaksin (Satyanand 1997: 82), taking clues from both Nimbarka and 
Srinivasa; here, he accepts Srinivasa's more relevant sources but does not discard 
the original quote for departure, incorporating it where he feels relevant. Sankara's 
commentary on this aphorism displays a strong stylistic similarity to both 


Nimbarka and Srinivasa: 


We now have to consider of what size the soul is, whether of atomic size or of a medium 
size, or of great (infinite) size. -But, it has been shown above that the soul is not a product 
and that eternal intelligence constitutes its nature, whence it follows that it is identical with 
the highest Self. Now the infinity of the highest Self is clearly stated in scripture; what 
need then is there of a discussion of the soul's size? -True, we reply; but certain scriptural 
passages which speak of the soul's passing out, going and returning, establish the prima 
facie view that the soul is of limited size, and moreover in some places scripture expressly 
declares it to be of atomic size. The present discussion is therefore begun for the purpose 
of clearing up this doubtful point. 

The Pürvapaksin maintains that, on account of its being said to pass out, go and 
return, the soul must be held to be of limited, atomic size. Its passing out is mentioned 
(KausUp 3.3), 'And when he passes out of this body he passes out together with all these;' 
its going (KausUp. 1.3), "All who depart from this world go to the moon;' its returning 
(BrUp. 4.4.6), 'From that world he returns again to this world of action.' From these 
statements as to the soul's passing out, going and returning it follows that it is of limited 
size. For motion is impossible in the case of an all-pervading being. And a limited size 
being once admitted, we have to conclude more especially that the size is atomic, since the 
hypothesis of the soul being of the same size as the body has already been refuted in our 
examination of the Arhata-system (Thibaut 1896:35-36). 


Sankara’s usage of the same quotations as Srinivasa could seem important, yet this 
is immaterial, as the intellectual Sankara would always favour more compelling 
and substantiating quotes, as does Srinivasa. Of greater interest, rather, is that the 
phraseology utilised by Sankara in introducing the topic exactly parallels that of 


Srinivasa. The phrase being highlighted is where both Sankara and Srinivasa 
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present the inquisitor’s question, ‘what size is the atman?’. They both respond with 
the three options, but with Srīnivāsa”s siddhānta of aņuparimāņatva replaced by 
Sankara's siddhānta of mahā- (or vibhu-) parimānatva as the last option, where the 


siddhānta is usually placed (see emphasised passages in Appendix III). 


It is valid to determine that Srinivasa would have focussed more on refuting the 
extremely sharp argumentation employed by Sankara. Sankara's assertion of a 
pariccheda being the cause of the singular all-pervasive soul being able to undergo 
the states as explained in the scriptural passages would have certainly been dealt 
with by Srinivasa, as can be seen in the case of Purusottama (see chapter 5). 
Instead, he treats the whole claim of all-pervasiveness for the individual soul with 
the same concise reasoning he employs to dispute the middle-size for the 
individual soul. Sankara here does not deal with the middle-size, as he has already 
considered it whilst refuting the Jain doctrine; instead he focuses his energy on 
discussing the claim of atomic-size for the individual soul, perhaps demonstrating 
that he was more interested in countering the siddhanta of the bhedabhedins. 
Exactly which bhedabhedin is being treated is apparent from the manner in which 


Sankara phrases his argument: he is countering Srinivasa.*’ 


Further supporting the point regarding the adducing of scriptural passages 
according to their suitability in one’s argument, Ramanuja, who definitely had 


access to Sankara’s commentary, and evidently to those of Nimbarka and 


* Even Rāmānuja seems to follow Srinivasa’s argumentation and similarly states vibhutve hy eta 
utkrānty ādayo nopapadyeran (Šrībhāsya 2.3.20 = 2.3.19 in Vedāntapārijātasaurabha, 
Vedāntakaustubha and Sārīrakamīmārnsābhāsya) to Srinivasa’s jivatmotkrantigatyagatinam yogyo 
'sty etat trayam tasya vibhutve nopapadyate (Vedāntakaustubha 2.3.19). 
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Srinivasa, follows the former in quoting Brhadāraņyaka Upanisad 4.4.2 for the 
departure of the soul instead of Kausitaki Upanisad 3.3 as utilised by Srinivasa and 
Šankara. Perhaps Rāmānuja thought that Srinivasa should have followed his 
preceptor instead of offering his own interpretation. The mere fact that Srinivasa 
quotes a different scriptural support for the departure of the soul from the body 
demonstrates nothing other than Srinivasa fulfilling the remit of his preceptor, 
which was to expand upon their specific version of bhedabheda. Also of relevance 
is that Ramanuja's reading of Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 4.4.2 matches that of 
current editions, i.e. tena pradyotena; whereas Nimbarka’s reads anena 


pradyotanena, which does not occur in available editions." 


Satyanand's (1997:83) insistence that Srinivasa is familiar with Sankara because he 
refutes the two alternatives of the size of the soul is thus groundless. This is all the 
more so when it is taken into consideration that these are the three alternatives 
already subscribed to by different philosophies: the Jains accept 
madhyamaparimāņatva, and the Upanisads themselves have passages supporting 
both vibhuparimāņatva and anuparimanatva. So it is more likely that Srinivasa is 
dealing with these statements and not referring to Sankara; and rather that Sankara 
is referring to Srinivasa. This places Srinivasa, and thereby Nimbārka, anterior to 


Sankara. 


85 Sankara, incidentally, in his Brhadāranyakopanisadbhāsya on 4.4.2 reads it the same way as does 
Rāmānuja, perhaps suggesting the same Suklayajurveda Kāņva Sakha for the two of them, and an 
unknown one for Nimbārka; or perhaps a more archaic version, as Nimbarka's reading is not as 
precise as the one favoured by Sankara and Ramanuja, contextually speaking. 
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Brahmasūtra 2.3.20 


This sütra reads continues: ‘and [there is the possibility] of the subsequent two [1.e. 
going and returning] through one’s self." Nimbārka, although extremely brief in 
his commentary, illustrates his point with the example of gramasvamyanivrtti (the 
cessation of the rulership of a village)" to describe his position; an example which 


both Srinivasa and Sankara utilise: 


Sometimes departing may be possible on the part of even one who is not moving, as in the 
case of the cessation of rulership of a village. But since there is possibility “of the 
subsequent two through one’s self” alone, the individual soul is atomic (Bose 1943 
vol.1:414). 


Srinivasa also considers this sūtra to be self-explanatory and does not develop his 


commentary much further: 


As in the case of the cessation of the rulership of a village, departing, which consists in the 
cessation of the rulership of the body, may sometimes be possible on the part of the soul 
even when it is not moving. But, since there can be the accomplishment “of the subsequent 


two”, viz. “going and returning”, “through one’s self” alone, it is established that the 
individual soul is atomic (Bose 1943 vol.1:414). 


It is also very clear that Srinivasa is providing a very simple gloss of the work of 
his teacher. Sankara is a little wordier in his commentary, as these sūtras are 


interpreted as the prima facie view: 


We admit that 'passing out' might possibly be attributed to the soul even if it does 
not move, viz. if that expression be taken to mean the soul's ceasing to be the ruler of the 


°? svātmanā cottarayoh || Brahmasūtra 2.3.20 


? Bose (1943 vol. 1:414) clarifies this: ‘i.e. when somebody ceases to be the ruler of a village, he 
may be said to ‘go out’.’ He ‘goes out’ from his post, without having to leave the village. This 
illustration is not traced in any other works, apart from the commentaries of Nimbarka's followers 
and Sankara’s followers so must be original to Nimbarka. 
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body, in consequence of the results of its former actions having become exhausted; just as 
somebody when ceasing to be the ruler of a village may be said to 'go out.’ But the two 
latter activities, viz. going and returning, are not possible in the ease of something which 
does not move; for they are both connected with the own Self (of the agent), going (and 
coming back) being activities abiding in the agent. Now going and coming are possible for 
a being that is not of medium size, only if it is of atomic size. And as going and coming 
must be taken in their literal sense, we conclude that the passing out also means nothing 
but the soul's actual moving out of the body. For the soul cannot go and return without first 
having moved out of the body. Moreover certain parts of the body are mentioned as the 
points from which the soul starts in passing out, viz. in the following passage, 'Either from 
the eye or from the skull or from other places of the body (the Self passes out)' (BrUp. 
4.4.2). Other passages mention that the embodied soul goes and comes within the body 
also; so, for instance, 'He taking with him those elements of light descends into the heart' 
(BrUp. 4.4.1); 'Having assumed light he again goes to his place' (BrUp 4.3.11). -Thereby 
the atomic size of the soul is established as well (Thibaut 1896:36) 


Sankara is here being very thorough in order to strenghthen the prima facie 
interpretation of these sitras so that he can give a similarly strong siddhānta 
conclusively later, which he does under Brahmasūtra 2.2.29. In order to do so, he 
uses the strongest available bhedabheda arguments available to him. Clearly 
evident is Sankara’s adoption of not only Nimbarka’s example, but also Srinivasa’s 
wording. He goes one step further to show that not only at the time of departure 
from the body, but even within the body itself, the individual soul can both go and 
return, in addition to departure, which is explained by the illustration. Satyanand 
(1997:84) comments that Sankara’s elaboration serves to ‘refine and illustrate the 
pūrvapaksa doctrine even better than what the opponent himself could do’. In 
doing so, Sankara follows up the last thread of Nimbarka’s commentary by 
including the scriptural passage of Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 4.4.2 that was 
originally adduced by Nimbarka under Brahmasiitra 2.3.19. Srinivasa would have 
also necessarily included such argumentation and the extended inference of the 
passage from Brhadāraņyaka Upanisad 4.4.2 that was quoted by his teacher 
previously, had he been working with a knowledge of Sankara’s commentary. This 


is because the reasoning Sankara employs is far more detailed, and includes the 
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reference from Nimbarka in a different but positive light, a line of enquiry that is 
beyond what is immediately apparent and thus would have served the purpose of 
enhancing the nature of the interpretation of Nimbarka on these matters, a usual 
trait of the work of students commenting on their teachers. Demonstrably, 
Srinivasa is unaware of Sankara and the latter is perhaps working with knowledge 
of the doctrines of Nimbarka and Srinivasa in his articulation of the bhedabheda - 
pūrvapaksin. Rāmānuja does not comment on any of this, barely summarising the 
words of Sankara.’ Also noteworthy is that the illustration used by Nimbārka is so 
obscure that it is frequently omitted by later glosses on Sankara: it does not feature 
in the Bhamati of Vacaspati, nor the Ratnaprabhāvyākhyā of Govindananda; that 
no other commentator on the Brahmasiitra utilises this illustration shows that it is 
peculiar to Nimbārka. That this particular illustration made its way to Sankara 
demonstrates that he had access to Nimbarka’s and Srinivasa’s commentaries. 
Rāmānuja chose to dismiss it completely, as to him the sūtra is self-explanatory, 


restricting commentary to a brief sentence. 


Brahmasūtra 2.3.21 


This aphorism continues: ‘If it be claimed that [the individual soul] is not atomic 
[in size] because of the scriptural passage stating it not to be so, [we reply:] that is 
not the case, because [it refers to] a different topic”.”” Nimbarka is very concise in 


his commentary as it is self-explanatory, occuring within his siddhāntapaksa in its 


refutation of the purvapaksa: 


?! Srībhāsya 2.3.21 
? nünuratacchruter iti cen netarādhikārāt|| Brahmasütra 2.3.21 
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If it be objected: In accordance with the text, referring to the individual soul and 
designating “what is not that”, viz.: ‘He, verily, is the great’ (BrUp 4.4.22), the individual 
soul is not atomic, (we reply:) “no”, because in the middle, the topic is the Supreme Soul 
(Bose 1943 vol.1:414-415). 


Srinivasa develops this: 


If it be objected: The individual soul is “not atomic”. Why? “Because of the scriptural 
mention of what is not that,"-"that" means atomicity, “what is not that” means non- 
atomicity, on account of the scriptural mention of that,- i.e. because in connection with the 
discourse on the individual soul, viz. ‘He who is made of knowledge among the vital- 
breaths, who is the light within the soul’ (BrUp 4.3.7), there is the mention of greatness in 
the scriptural text: “He, verily, is the great, unborn soul’ (BrUp 4.4.25),- 

(We reply:) “No”. Why? “On account of the topic being something else,” i.e. 
because the topic here is something other than the individual soul referred to in the 
beginning, i.e. the Supreme Soul, who is the topic to be established in the middle of the 
section, in the text: ‘By whom the soul has been found and realised’ (BrUp 4.4.13) (Bose 
1943 vol.1:415) 


Srinivasa provides a quotation to show that the section of the Brhadàranyaka 
Upanisad (4.3.7) being referred to is explaining the qualities of the individual soul: 
it forms part of a conversation between Yājiavalkya and Janaka of Videha 
(Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 4.3-4.4.25). Nimbārka only alludes to this with the 
words ‘jivam prastutya’, so Srinivasa is following appropriate commentarial 
practice. He then continues with the passage quoted by Nimbarka, before offering 
the same conclusion but supplying the scriptural passage that supports it. Sankara’s 


commentary to this sūtra is as follows: 


Nevertheless, it may be objected, the soul cannot be of atomic size, because there are 
scriptural statements of what is not that, i.e. because there are scriptural statements of its 
size being the opposite of atomic size. So that by accepting the alternative of atomic size 
we should place ourselves in opposition to scriptural passages such as the following, 'He is 
that great unborn Self who consists of knowledge, is surrounded by the Pranas, the ether 
within the heart (BrUp 4.4.22); Like the ether he is omnipresent, eternal;' (untraced $ruti) 
"Truth, knowledge, infinite is Brahman' (TaitUp 2.1). 

This objection, the Pūrvapaksin replies, is not valid 'on account of the other one 
forming the subject of discussion.’ For those statements about a size different (from the 
atomic one) occur under the heading of the highest Self which on account of its pre- 
eminence constitutes the general object of knowledge in all Vedanta-texts; and moreover 
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the passage, 'It is spotless, beyond the ether' (BrUp 4.4.20), specially proves that the 
highest Self constitutes the subject-matter (in the passage quoted above from the BrUp). 
Thus with regard to the other passages also. 

But from the expressions, ‘consisting of knowledge, surrounded by the prāņas,' it 
appears that the embodied Self only (not the highest Self) is designated as connected with 
greatness. That designation, the Pūrvapaksin replies, is founded on an intuition, vouched 
for by scripture, as in the case of Vamadeva. 

As therefore the statements of a different size refer to the Highest Self (Prajfia), 
they do not militate against the view of the individual soul being of atomic size (Thibaut 
1896:36-37). 


Šankara again strengthens the position of the pūrvapaksin by his refined 
argumentation. Satyanand (1997:84) opines that *later commentators including 
Srinivasa make use of these refinements brought in by Sarnkara’. As is apparent 
this is absolutely not the case. Not a trace of Sankara's extra argumentation, or 
even hints at his ideology is visible in the commentary of Srinivasa. Incidentally, in 
his explanation of this sūtra, the wording of Ramanuja is nearly identical to that of 
Šrīnivāsa””. It is abundantly apparent then that Rāmānuja preferred to follow the 
interpretations offered by Nimbarka and Srinivasa in this case, as he does not go 
the further distance that was established by Sankara. So clearly, Srinivasa is 
commenting on Nimbarka alone, not making use of the ‘refinements’ brought in by 


Sankara, thus undermining Satyanand's theory that Srinivasa is later than Sankara. 


Brahmasūtra 2.3.22 


Another reason is given: ‘and because of the word itself and of very small 


> 94 


measurement’, ` which Nimbarka explains: 


2a Sribhüsyam 2.3.22 
?! svasabdonmanabham ca || Brahmasütra 2.3.22. 
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“On account of the word itself (viz. ‘atomic’) and of measure,” mentioned (respectively) in 
the texts: ‘This atomic soul’ (MundUp 3.1.9), ‘An individual soul is a part of the hundredth 
part of the tip of a hair, divided a hundredfold’ (SvetUp 5.9), the individual soul is atomic. 
(Bose 1943 vol.1:415) 


Srinivasa expands on Nimbarka’s commentary supplying additional scriptural 


passages: 


The phrase: “the word itself’ means the word which is denotative of its own atomicity. The 
word “measure” means the measure which is separated from all gross measures, i.e. an 
intensely minute measure. On account of these two, the individual soul is atomic. The 
word itself is mentioned in the text: ‘This atomic soul in which the five-fold vital-breath 
has entered is to be known by the means of thought’ (MundUp 3.1.9). The measure is 
mentioned in the text: ‘An individual soul is a part of the hundredth part of the tip of a hair, 
divided a hundred-fold’ (SvetUp 5.9). ‘For the lower one is seen to be like the point of the 
spoke of a wheel only’ (SvetUp 5.8) (Bose 1943 vol.1:415-416). 


Srinivasa explains in detail the syntactical connection of the words of the sūtra and 
then expands upon Nimbarka’s commentary in the usual manner, supplying an 
additional scriptural passage from the Svetüsvatara Upanisad (5.8). Sankara, 
having already strengthened his purvapaksa enough previously does not venture 


much more: 


The soul is of atomic size for that reason also that scripture contains a direct statement to 
that effect, 'By thought is to be known that atomic Self into which breath has entered 
fivefold' (MundUp 3.1.9). That the Self spoken of there as atomic is the living Self, i.e. the 
individual soul, we see from its connection with breath. -Inference also favours the 
conclusion that the soul is of atomic size; i.e. we infer that from such passages as 'That 
living soul is to be known as part of the hundredth part of the point of a hair divided a 
hundred times' (SvetUp 5.9), and, 'That lower one also is seen small even like the point of 
a goad.' (SvetUp 5.8) (Thibaut 1896:37-38). 


Sankara is commenting with knowledge of Srinivasa, demonstrated by utilising the 
quotations that were employed by Srinivasa, omitting the ending of Svetasvatara 
Upanisad 5.9, sa cānantyāya kalpate. This is because in its literal sense this verse 
refers to an atomic sized individual soul also partaking (ka/pate) of infinity 


(anantya). This verse then is perfectly suited to a bhedabheda interpretation. 
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However, for Sankara this final assertion of infinity actually means something else. 
His explanation in the siddhānta which he gives in commenting on Brahmasūtra 
2.3.29 shows that he views the first assertion of atomic size as a reference to 
ignorance (durvijfieya) or a limiting adjunct (upādhi), and the second assertion as 
the correct, real (paramarthika), meaning. His reliance on this second part to 
establish his siddhānta has prevented its use here, perhaps to avoid confusion at 
this early stage. As this does not actually provide any information that is relevant to 
the present case, it is interesting that Satyanand (1997: 84) concludes that 
‘Srinivasa follows the lead given by him’. The proponent of bhedābheda keeps the 
verse as it is, and the proponent of the later theory of advaita utilises the relevant 
part, discarding the rest. If anything at all, this commentary demonstrates the 
lengths Sankara was willing to go to in order to establish his siddhdnta; the 
similarity of Sankara’s phrasing of his pūrvapaksin and Srinivasa’s own 
commentary being so close serves only to support the view that Sankara is again 


using Srinivasa as a purvapaksin. 


Brahmasūtra 2.3.23 


This sūtra elaborates on the topic with an illustration: ‘Non-contradictory, as with 


the case of sandlewood”.”>” Nimbarka’s commentary is succinct: 


Just as a drop of sandle-paste, though occupying one spot of the body, refreshes the entire 
body, so exactly does the soul illuminate. Hence, the experience of pleasure and the like 
over the whole body is not inconsistent (Bose 1943 vol.1:416). 


* avirodhas candanavat || Brahmasūtra 2.3.23 
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Srinivasa develops by providing additional details regarding the exact substance 


being referred to: 


If it be objected: If the soul be atomic in size, then how can pleasure and the like be 
experienced over the whole body? — we reply: There is no such contradiction. Just as one 
drop of yellow sandal-paste, occupying one spot of the body, produces, through its own 
quality, a pleasurable sensation extending over the entire body, so the soul too, occupying 
one spot of the body, experiences, through its own quality, the pleasure and the like 
extending over the entire body, in accordance with the Smrti passage: “This soul, though 
only atomic, abides pervading its own body, as does a drop of yellow sandal-paste, 
pervading the whole body’. For this very reason it has been said by the Lord too: * “Just as 
one sun illuminates this entire world, so the field-owner (i.e. the soul) illuminates the 
entire field (i.e. the body), O Bharata!” ’ (BG 13.34) (Bose 1943 vol.1:416). 


Srinivasa develops the argument using the terminology of his teacher but 
additionally supplies a verse from ‘smrti? which is untraced. Baladeva 
Vidyabhüsana's Govindabhdsya introduces this verse as being located in the 


Brahmāņdapurāņa: 


Even though this individual soul is merely atomic [in size], it exists having pervaded it’s 
body, in the same manner that a drop of Hari-Sandalwood [paste] pervades [all] the parts 
of the body.” 


The verse does not appear in the extant edition of the Brahmandapurana, or in the 
usual smrti sources like the Mahābhārata, Visnupurāņa, Brahmāpurāņa, 
Harivamsa or Valmiki Ramayana, nor even in the later Padmapurāņa, 
Visnudharmapurana or the Brahmavaivartapurāņa. This smrti verse is noteworthy 
as it elevates the plain sandlewood of the sūtra and Nimbarka to haricandana, a 
divine, apparently Vaisnava-associated type of sandlewood (Monier-Williams 
1899:1290). He then substantiates, by means of Bhagavadgītā 13.34, Nimbarka’s 


use of ‘prakasa’, that is the atomic individual soul’s ability to illuminate the rest of 


°° aņumātro “py ayam  jivah  sva-deham vydpya tisthati| yathā vyāpya šarīrāņi 


haricandanaviprusah|| Govindabhāsya 2.3.22 
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the body. Sankara, on the other hand, does not share the view that the individual 


soul is svayanjvotih and as such does not use this word in his commentary: 


But, an objection may here be raised, if the soul is assumed to be of atomic size, and 
therefore to occupy one point of the body only, the fact of sensation extending over the 
whole body would appear contrary to reason. And yet it is a matter of experience that men 
bathing in the Ganges or in a pond experience the sensation of cold over their whole 
bodies, and again that in summer people feel hot all over the body. 

To this objection the following Sūtra replies: ‘There is no contradiction, as in the 
case of sandal-ointment’. Just as a drop of sandal-ointment, although in actual contact with 
one spot of the body only, yet produces a refreshing sensation extending over the whole 
body; so the soul, although abiding in one point of the body only, may be the cause of a 
perception extending over the entire body. And as the soul is connected with the skin 
(which is the seat of feeling), the assumption that the soul's sensations should extend over 
the whole body is by no means contrary to reason. For the connexion of the soul and the 
skin abides in the entire skin, and the skin extends over the whole body (Thibaut 1896:38) 


Sankara is averse to using the same terminology with relation to the individual soul 
‘illuminating’ the body it occupies, as this doctrine does not find a place in his 
philosophy. He is concerned with an actual cognitive experience (upalabdhi), 
whereas Nimbārka is interested in a more generalised experience generated 
through the senses (anubhava). It must be acknowledged that Bhartrprapafica 
included upalabdhi, so Sankara is possibly referring to his theory here. However, it 
seems as if Sankara is working in awareness of Srinivasa due to the smrti verse he 
quotes, which serves also as the inferred source behind Nimbarka’s useage of 
haricandana in his commentary to Brahmasütra 2.3.24. It appears that without any 
explanation the candana of the aphorism is referred to as haricandana by Sankara, 
but because the smrti verse in totality supports an atomic size for the individual 
soul, he has left it out intentionally, retaining only the reference to haricandana. 
Sankara also uses similar terminology to Srinivasa and Nimbarka when describing 


the candana illustration. Again, it is worth noting that Ramanuja’s commentary is 
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similar to Srinivasa’s,’’ even using the phrase *āhlādan janayati” of Srinivasa as 


opposed to ‘ahladan karoti” of Sankara. 


Brahmasūtra 2.3.24 


This justifies the usage of the illustration: ‘If it is contended that [the two cases are 
not the same] because of the peculiarity of its residence, [we reply:] no, due to the 
statement [of residence, such as] in the heart, indeed”.”* Nimbārka simply expands 


upon it, supplying substantiation from the Prasna Upanisad: 


If it be objected: The example of the sandal-paste is not parallel “on account of the 
speciality of the abode”, (We reply:) no, on account of the understanding that the situation 
of the individual soul is, like the case of the yellow sandal-paste on one place on the body, 
that “the soul resides in the heart certainly” (PrUp 3.6)? 


Again, this commentary uses very simple language and reasoning. Nimbarka's 
reading of Prasna Upanisad 3.6 is different, replacing ‘esa’ that is found in the 
extant Upanisad and Sankara’s reading etc., with ‘ayam’. Again, this could be an 


archaic reading. Srinivasa elaborates further: 


If it be objected: The example of sandal-paste is not appropriate, “on account of the 
speciality of abode”,- it is directly observed that the drop of sandal-paste occupies one part 
of the body; but it is not known that the individual soul occupies one part of the body, 
since consciousness is experienced everywhere,-on account of such a difference of abode 
between the two,- 

(We reply:) “No”. Why? “On account of the admission,” viz. that the soul, atomic 
in size, abides in one part of the body, i.e. “in the heart", by the scriptural text: “He who is 
made of knowledge among the vital-breaths, who is the light within the heart’ (BrUp 
4.4.22). The meaning of the term “certainly” is that it is the attribute of knowledge (and 
not the atomic soul itself) which abides in the whole body (Bose 1943 vol.1:416-417). 


2 Sribhàsya 2.3.24 

* avasthitivaisesyad iti cen nābhyupagamādd hrdi hi|| Brahmasütra 2.3.24 

7 avasthitivisesabhavad drstantavaisamyam iti cen na| dehaikadese haricandanavadd hrdi hy ayam 
atmeti jivavasthity abhyupagamat ||Vedantaparijatasaurabha 2.3.24. Bose omits translating this 
particular commentary, and so the translation is my own. 
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Srinivasa expands the argument, without providing any different insight, quoting 
the scriptural passage cited by Nimbārka (Brhadāraņyaka Upanisad 4.4.22), but 
not the specific wording of Prasna Upanisad 3.6, a fact that he alludes to by ‘ity 


ādisu”. Sankara on the other hand states: 


Here it may be objected that the argumentation relied upon in the last Sūtra is not 
admissible, because the two cases compared are not parallel. If it were a settled matter that 
the soul dwells in one point of the body, the drop of sandal-ointment might be adduced as a 
parallel instance. But, as a matter of fact, we know from perception that the drop of sandal- 
ointment is in contact with one spot of the body only, just as we know that it refreshes the 
whole body; while in the case of the soul observation tells us only that it is percipient all 
over the body, but not that it abides in one spot. -Should it be said that the latter point must 
be settled by inference, we reply that inference is here of no use, because it is not capable 
of removing the doubt whether the perception extending over the whole body belongs to a 
soul which extends over the whole body like the skin and the sense of touch inhering in it, 
or to a soul which is all-pervading like ether, or to a soul which, like a drop of ointment, is 
minute and abides in one spot only. 

This objection, the Pūrvapaksin replies, is unfounded 'on account of the 
acknowledgment of a speciality of abode,' an abiding in one spot of the body being 
admitted in the case of the soul no less than in the case of a drop of ointment. For we read 
in the Vedanta-texts that the soul abides within the heart; for instance, the information 
given (in PrUp 3.6),'The Self is in the heart;' (ChUp 8.3.3), "That Self abides in the heart;' 
(BrUp 4.3.7), "Who is that Self? -He who is within the heart, surrounded by the Pranas, the 
person of light, consisting of knowledge.'(BrUp 4.4.22) -As therefore the two cases 
compared are not devoid of parallelism, the argumentation resorted to in Sutra 23 is 
unobjectionable (Thibaut 1896:38-39). 


Here, Šankara shapes his pūrvapaksin's argument along the same lines as 
Srinivasa, but he develops it and expands upon the fallacious reasoning to the 
logical premise that is proposed. He additionally supplies two different scriptural 
citations that serve to strengthen his bhedabheda-purvapaksin’s stance further. 
Sankara provides the same reading of Prašna Upanisad 3.6 as is available in current 
editions (Olivelle 1998:464). This suggests either that he is following a different 
recension, or perhaps that he has amended it with a more sensible reading, further 


demonstrating his awareness of Nimbarka. 
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Brahmasūtra 2.3.25 


Another justification is suggested: ‘Or because of an attribute, like light’. 


» 100 


Nimbarka expands upon the illustration implied by the aphorism in his 


commentary: 


The illumination of the body takes place only through the attribute of the soul, like the 
light of a lamp and the like in a room (Bose 1943 vol.1:417). 


Here, for Nimbarka it is sufficient to give a solitary explanatory sentence, as the 


image is universal. Srinivasa expands: 


To the objection, viz. the doctrine that there is arelation of attribute and substratum 
(between knowledge and the soul) is not proper, since our purpose is served by the very 
nature only (of the soul), (the author) replies. 

The term “or” is for disposing of the objection. The sense is that the experience of 
the pleasure and the like, pertaining to the entire body, by the atomic soul, occupying one 
part of the body, is possible through its attribute of knowledge which is all-pervading “As 
in ordinary life." In ordinary life, a gem, the sun, a light and so on, though occupying one 
place, illuminate many places, as the case may be, through their attribute alone. Or else, 
(the combination) may be disjoined as: “as in the case of light", i.e. like the light of the 
gems and the rest. The doctrine of an attributeless soul, as admitted by the Sankhyas, has 
been disposed of above (Bose 1943 vol.1:417). 


Srinivasa gives two alternative readings of the sūtra as it is possible to separate the 


words in a bi-textual manner, thus avoiding any interpretative ambiguity, in the 


conventional manner of providing the padaccheda. He uses the slightly different 


sense of dloka to counter the doctrine that the soul has no inherent qualities 


(nirdharmakātmavāda) of the Sankhya school. Sankara comments: 


That the soul although atomic produces effects extending over the whole body, is not 
contrary to reason, on account of the pervadingness of intellect which is its quality. From 
ordinary experience we know that luminous things, such as lamps or gems, although 
occupying only one spot of a chamber, produce, by means of their light which fills the 


1 


9? guņād vālokavat || Brahmasūtra 2.3.25 
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chamber, an effect in every part of the chamber. -This Sūtra has the purpose of removing 
the doubts of those who might object that sandal-ointment, because consisting of parts, 
may perhaps refresh the entire body by the diffusion of imperceptible particles; that, 
however, the soul as a mere atom does not possess any parts by means of which it could 
diffuse itself through the whole body (Thibaut 1896:40). 


Sankara here is satisfied with Nimbarka’s illustration rather than that of Srinivasa, 
though he reads /okavat as opposed to Nimbarka’s reading of dlokavat. Srinivasa 
admits that there can be two interpretations, and Sankara gives illustrations for 
both. Srinivasa expands the illustration’s reach to the sun and thus a more general 
application; however, Sankara keeps to the image of a lamp in a room, using 
apavaraka as a more precise synonymn of the term kostha used by Nimbarka to 
denote an inner apartment. Sankara also does not extend the argument to the 
Sankhya school as Srinivasa does. Rather, this is Srīnivāsa”s own intepretation, and 
Sankara apparently did not think it relevant enough to include in his commentary; 
given for him the focus of the pūrvapaksin is directed against the 
vibhuparimāņavāda and nothing else, and he has already countered Sankhya 
doctrine sufficiently. In doing so, the advaitin again strengthens the position of the 
pürvapaksin. Rāmānuja appears to simply copy Srinivasa’s commentary, not 
adding anything new, but accepting the more generalised image of the sun, '' and 
not of a room like Nimbarka and Sankara. It is evident then that Rāmānuja is 


following Srinivasa’s commentary in this instance. 


10! Sribhdsya 2.3.26 
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Brahmasitra 2.3.26 


This aphorism elaborates further on the attributes of the individual soul: ‘Extending 


beyond [knowledge] is as it is for smell, as [the scripture] demonstrates’ .!” 


Nimbarka reads this as one sūtra, but Sankara splits it in two. Nimbarka says: 


But the “extending beyond” of the attribute of knowledge fits in “as in the case of smell”. 
The scriptural text: ‘He has entered here upto the body-hairs and finger-nails’ (KausUp 
4.20) “shows” the individual soul to be the substratum of such an attribute (Bose 1943 
vol.1:418). 


Srinivasa gives a simple explanation of Nimbarka’s commentary without adducing 


further evidence or providing alternate interpretations: 


“The extending" of the attribute of knowledge beyond the soul, its substratum which is 
situated within the heart, i.e. its occupying a larger space, is “as in the case of smell", i.e. is 
just like smell occupying a larger space than the flower which occupies a smaller space. 
The scriptural text: ‘He has entered here upto the body-hairs and finger-nails’ (KausUp 
4.20) "shows" the soul's pervasion over the entire body by means of its attribute of 
knowledge, extending over a larger space (Bose 1943 vol.1:418). 


Sankara on the other hand has much more to say, breaking the sūtra into two, as 


well as changing ‘hi’ to ‘ca’: 


But how can a quality extend beyond that in which it inheres, and abide elsewhere? We 
certainly do not see that the whiteness which is the quality of a piece of cloth extends 
beyond that piece of cloth to other places. Nor must you say that the case of the soul is 
analogous to that of the light diffused from a lamp; for that light itself is admitted to be 
(not a quality but) a substance. The flame of a lamp is substantial light with its particles 
crowded close to one another; the light diffused from that flame is substantial light whose 
particles are thin and scattered. -The reply to this objection is given in the next Sūtra: “The 
extending beyond is as in the case of odour”. Just as odour, although a quality, extends 
beyond the odorous substance--as appears from the fact of our perceiving odour even 
without actually grasping flowers which are the seat of odour--so the quality of 
intelligence also may extend beyond the soul although the latter be atomic. It therefore is 
an undue stretch of inference to maintain that a quality, such as colour and the like, cannot 
separate itself from the substratum in which it inheres, because it is a quality; for we see 
that odour although a mere quality does separate itself from its substratum. -The objection 
that odour also separates itself from its substance only with the substance (i.e. parts of the 
substance) we do not admit, because that would involve the dwindling away of the 


V? yyatireko gandhavat tathā hi darsayati|| Brahmasūtra 2.3.26. 
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fundamental substance from which the separation of parts takes place. But that it does not 
so dwindle away, we conclude from its remaining in its former condition; otherwise it 
would lose the heaviness and other qualities belonging to it in its former state. -Well, but 
perhaps the separation of the particles in which odour resides is not noticed on account of 
their minuteness. Nevertheless the fact may be that minute odorous atoms spreading in all 
directions enter the cavity of the nose and there produce the sensation of smell. -This we 
cannot admit, because the atoms are suprasensible, and because in some cases, as, for 
instance, from the blossoms of the nagakesara-tree, a very strong odour is perceived. 
According to the generally prevailing idea, moreover, it is not the odorous substance which 
is smelled, but ordinary people rather think that they smell the odour only. -The objection 
that, because we do not perceive colour and so on to extend beyond their substratum, we 
have no right to assume that odour does so, we cannot admit, because there is no room for 
that conclusion, on account of the (actually existing) perception (of the smell apart from 
the odorous substance). Logicians must shape their inferences in such a way as to make 
them agree with ordinary observation, not in any other way. For, to quote another instance, 
the circumstance that one of the qualities, viz. taste, is perceived by the tongue, certainly 
does not entitle us to draw the general inference that colour and the other qualities also are 
perceived by means of the tongue. 

“And thus (scripture also) declares” [Brahmasūtra 2.3.27 according to Šankara]. 
Scripture also, after having signified the soul's abiding in the heart and its atomic size, 
declares by means of such passages as 'Up to the hairs, up to the tips of the nails' (KausUp 
4.20; BrUp 1.4.7), that the soul pervades the entire body by means of intelligence which is 
its quality (Thibaut 1896:40-42) 


Šankara demonstrates a particular interest in this sūtra and provides a full analysis 
of its presumed place in a syllogism in accordance with the logician’s style of 
argumentation, and pays special attention to adducing different illustrations to 
show that in the view of the purvapaksin, there is no ativyāpti, the fault of over- 
extension. The main illustration that is provided by the aphorism is that of scent, 
which pervades an area much greater in size than its origin. Nimbarka assumes the 
import of the sūtra is obvious and does not mention the source of the image, 
Srinivasa clarifies the subject by expanding on it, and Sankara provides detailed 
commentary on the whole issue. Satyanand (1997:86) focuses attention on the fact 
that Nimbarka’s scriptural quotation seems misplaced when the sūtra is taken as a 
whole and that Sankara, in splitting the sūtra, provides a more suitable context for 
this scriptural quotation. Perhaps Sankara wanted to focus on the Naiyāyika 
element, as he names and takes issue with them on behalf of the pürvapaksin. 


Nimbārka and Srinivasa interpret the sūtra as referring to a more general logical 
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flaw, rather than an error specifically pointed out by Natyayikas. It would take 
Šankara to recognise and flesh out this fact by positioning the Naiyāyikas as the 
objectors to the siddhāntapaksa of this sūtra. As he views this sūtra as referent to 
the Naiyāyikas, he does not deem Nimbārka or Srinivasa’s line of argumentation 
sufficient and perhaps comments in view of the Bodhayana interpretation, as 
Rāmānuja also reads this sūtra with ‘ca’ in place of ‘hi’, even though the sūtra is 


unbroken in his reading. ^? 


That Rāmānuja is much later than Nimbārka, Srinivasa and Sankara is confirmed 
as he states that inferred substance for scent is the earth, which is a specific 
reference to the quality of scent and its substratum as found in the Vaisesikasūtra 
and Sankhya doctrine which was only amalgamated into Vedanta after the theory 
of pancikarana (evolution by means of divisions of the five traditional elements) 
was accepted, sometime after Suresvara (Sundaresan 2002:23); a doctrine that 
Nimbarka, Srinivasa and Sankara do not refer to at all here. Rāmānuja also does 
not utilise the scriptural reference which Nimbārka or Srinivasa do, perhaps 
following the lead of the Bodhāyana tradition. It is known that Sankara did have 
access to Bodhayana’s works (Nakamura 2004:77-78), and the fact that Sankara 
chose to infer a flower instead of the earth as the source of the scent as dealt with 
in the sūtra, and also to refer to the same scriptural passage, shows that he was 


aware of Srinivasa's interpretation. 
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Brahmasūtra 2.3.27 


The discussion of the individual soul as a substratum of various attributes is 


strengthened: ‘Due to a different teaching’. "t Nimbārka posits a scriptural passage 


which the sūtra is purportedly referring to: 


Although there is no distinction between the soul and its knowledge in respect of being 
knowledge, yet a relation of substratum and attribute (between them) is indeed proper. 
Why? “On account of the separate teaching,” viz. ‘Having mounted the body by means of 
intelligence’ (KausUp 3.6) (Bose 1943 vol.1:418-419). 


Nimbarka uses this sūtra to reaffirm the difference between the individual soul and 
knowledge, which in turn solidifies the position of bhedabheda. Srinivasa develops 


Nimbarka’s argument, supplying further scriptural support: 


Apprehending the objection, viz. Let knowledge be the essence of the soul. Hence here the 
distinction, -viz. the substratum is atomic, the attribute all-pervading,- is not proper, -(the 
author) replies here. 

“On account of the separate teaching” of the attribute from the substratum, the 
soul, in the passages: ‘Having mounted the body by means of intelligence’ (KausUp 3.6), 
‘Having taken by his intelligence the intelligence of these senses’ (BrUp 2.1.17). That is, 
in spite of there being no distinction between the two in respect of being knowledge, there 
can very well be a relation of substratum and attribute between them, since it is mentioned 
in scripture. Equality of nature does not necessarily mean identity, since it is found that in 
spite of there being no distinction between light and its substratum, -both equally being 
light,- there is still a difference between them (Bose 1943 vol.1:419). 


Srinivasa proposes a question to which the sūtra is the answer. He surmises that the 
opponent holds that there is no distinction between the soul and its attribute of 
knowledge, to which the Brahmasiitra is made to reply that such a distinction does 
exist because of the scriptural teaching of its difference. Srinivasa also supplies a 


second scriptural quotation evincing the same principle. The difference as reported 


104 »rthag upadešāt|| Brahmasūtra 2.3.27. 
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by both Nimbarka and Srinivasa is that of attribute and substratum (dharma- 


dharmin), as similarity of nature does not imply identity. Sankara states: 


From the passage 'Having by knowledge taken possession of the body' (KausUp 3.6) 
which represents the soul and intelligence as separate, viz. as respectively the agent and the 
instrument of action, we understand that the soul pervades the body only by means of 
intelligence, its quality. Again the passage 'Then (the intelligent person) having through the 
intelligence of the senses absorbed within himself all intelligence’ (BrUp 2.1.17) shows 
intelligence to be different from the agent, i.e. the embodied soul, and so likewise confirms 
our view. Therefore the soul is atomic (Thibaut 1896:42). 


Sankara (who reads this sūtra as 2.3.28), using the same quotations as Srinivasa, 
infers that the bhedabhedin believes a difference is apparent due to the relationship 
of the agent and instrument. The bhedabheda being referred to here tallies with that 
propounded by Bhartrprapaūca, and not Nimbārka or Srinivasa. The fact that 
Sankara then interprets the sūtra along the lines of Srinivasa and supplies the same 
scriptural references shows that although the pūrvapaksin inferred by him is 
Bhartrprapaūca, Srīnivāsa's argumentation along the lines of Nimbarka’s 


interpretation is more relevant. 


Šankara is silent on the assertion of Srinivasa that the similar nature of the 
substratum and attribute does not indicate abheda. Sankara presents his siddhānta 
under the next sūtra, which addresses this claim, and does not discuss the topic 
here. It bears remembering that Sankara was not the only proponent of the theory 
of abheda. Rather, Srinivasa seems to be interested in countering Dharmakirti’s 
viewpoint, who he does name as Viprabhiksu in commentary to Brahmasiitra 
2.2.28 where he quotes from Dharmakirti’s Pramāņaviniscaya (see chapter 5). The 
force of the verse serves to show that knowledge and the knower are one identical 


substance; only those of faulty understanding would see a difference between them 
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(Sastrin 1972: 46, Bose 1934 vol. 1:363), So here, Srinivasa is undertaking a 
defence against Dharmakirti, and not Sankara, as Srinivasa has just countered this 


view in the previous pada of the Brahmasūtra. 


Brahmasūtra 2.3.28 


This aphorism reads, ‘But there is that teaching because of [the soul] having that 
attribute as its essence, like the case of the intelligent [being]’.'°° As this sūtra is 
the subject of an extremely lengthy commentary by Sankara and Srinivasa, I have 
provided a brief summary of the commentaries, highlighting salient points. 
Srinivasa again expands the brief interpretation that Nimbarka provides. Nimbarka 
uses this sūtra to justify that an atomic soul has all-pervasiveness as an attribute, 
just like the intelligent being, Brahman, which possesses magnitude (vibhutva) 
because it is an attribute; and so the individual soul can be referred to as all- 
pervasive in the scriptures. It is all-pervasive by its attribute of knowledge. 
Srinivasa makes it explicitly clear arguing in the same manner as Nimbarka that the 
scriptural teachings of all-pervasiveness refer to the Lord as opposed to the 
individual soul, stating that the all-pervasiveness of the individual soul is an 


attribute, whereas for Brahman it is its very nature, like knowledge. 


This sūtra in Sankara’s interpretation (here numbered Brahmasiitra 2.3.29) 
represents the siddhānta of the whole adhikarana, and as such he begins a long 


refutation of the anuparimanavada for the individual soul. He completely rejects 


15 avibhāgo pi buddhyātmā viparyāsitadaršanaih| grahyagrahakasamvittibhedavan iva laksyate\| 


Viprabhiksu as guoted in Vedāntakaustubha 2.2.28 
108 tadgunasaratvat tu tad vyapadesah prajñavat|| Brahmasūtra 2.3.28. 
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the arguments put forward by Nimbārka and Srinivasa over the previous sūtras and 


provides his advaita interpretations of the scriptural references utilised therein. 


Nimbarka and Srinivasa are clearly unaware of the concerns raised by either 
Sankara or Rāmānuja, so it is impossible that the former pair could be posterior to 
the latter pair. Rāmānuja is known to be countering the position of Sankara, but by 
his time the focus of the sūtra as interpreted by Nimbārka and Srinivasa has shifted 
from explaining how an atomic individual soul could be all-pervasive to describing 
primarily how the soul could be called knowledge even though knowledge is only 
an attribute, as all four teachers understand that knowledge is the essential nature 
of the soul. Even though Nimbarka and Srinivasa viewed each of these concerns 
equally, the issue of soul and knowledge was discussed in greated detail by 


Sankara and thus by Rāmānuja (Satyanand 1997:91-92). 


Brahmasūtra 2.3.30 


In their commentaries on Brahmasūtra 2.3.29 (Brahmasiitra 2.3.30 for Sankara), 
the teachers’ respective interpretations are quite different from each other. 
Attention is turned instead to Brahmasütra 2.3.30 (Brahmasütra 2.3.31 for 
Sankara): ‘However due to the appropriateness of manifestation of that which is 


existent, like manliness etc.” °” Nimbarka comments: 


During the waking state there is the “manifestation” “of this”, i.e. of knowledge, which is 
“existent” indeed during the states of deep sleep and so on. Hence, the attribute of 
knowledge does last so long as the soul itself does; just as in youth there is the 


107 purstvādivat tv asya sato 'bhivyaktiyogāt|| Brahmasūtra 2.3.30 
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manifestation of virility and so on, which are existent indeed during childhood (Bose 1943 
vol.1:423). 


Srinivasa expands only a little more on this very clear statement and the illustration 


provided: 


To the objection, viz. if knowledge, the attribute of the soul, be eternal, then why should 
there be no perception of it during the states of deep sleep and the rest?-(the author) 
replies: 

The term “but” implies emphasis. Knowledge, the attribute if the soul, does last as 
long as the soul itself does. Why? “On account of the appropriateness of the manifestation 
of that which is existent". That is, the attribute of knowledge, which is “existent indeed", 
i.e. is present indeed, in a non-manifest form during the states of deep sleep and the rest is 
manifested during the waking state,- just as in youth there is the manifestation of “virility 
and so on” which are existent indeed during childhood. By the phrase “and so on” the 
natural qualities of magnanimity, good conduct and the like are to be understood (Bose 
1943 vol.1:424) 


Sankara interprets the sūtra completely differently: 


As in ordinary life virile power and so on, existing potentially only in young children, and 
being then looked upon as non-existing, become manifest at the time of puberty and do not 
originate at that time from previous non-existence, because in that case they might 
originate in eunuchs also-; so the connexion of the soul with the buddhi exists potentially 
merely during deep sleep and the period of general retractation, and again becomes 
manifest at the time of waking and the time of creation.-This explanation is appropriate, 
because nothing can be assumed to spring up unless from something else; otherwise we 
should have to suppose that effects spring up without causes. That the rising from deep 
sleep is due to the existence of potential avidyā, scripture also declares, "Having become 
merged in the True they know not that they are merged in the True. Whatever these 
creatures are here, whether a lion or a wolf,’ &c. (ChUp 6.9.2; 3).-It is therefore a proved 
matter that the connection of the soul with the buddhi and the other adjuncts lasts as long 
as the soul (in its samsāra-state) (Thibaut 1896:47-48). 


As can be seen, Sankara uses this sūtra to show that the intellect and other limiting 
adjuncts persist as long as the soul does in the state of transmigration. In explaining 
the imagery provided by the sūtra, he follows the line of interpretation accepted by 
all commentators. Although at the moment the inclusion of this sūtra in 
Malkovsky’s (2001:123) list does not seem to be relevant, I have referred to it 


because of Ramanuja. The visistadvaitin follows the hint of Sankara, refining it to 
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fit his views by explaining that after death there is the absence of knowledge that is 
linked to the experiences of birth, death and the rest, which are caused by the 
individual soul’s connection with the elements in the state of transmigration. As 
before, Ramanuja’s doctrines confirm that he is chronologically posterior to 
Sankara. If Nimbārka or Srinivasa were similarly posterior to Sankara, then their 
interpretation would also try to refute this position of Sankara, as the theory of 
limiting adjuncts is not congruent to the bhedabheda perspective. This particular 
advaita doctrine was refuted by successive teachers such as Purusottama, the third 
after Nimbarka, in Vedantaratnamafijusa 1.1. In fact, nowhere throughout the 
works of either Nimbārka or Srinivasa is there a single refutation of adhyāsavāda 


or upādhivāda. 


Brahmasūtra 2.3.31 


The theory is developed by underlining a possible logical fallacy: ‘Otherwise there 


is the unwanted consequence of ever-lasting perception and non-perception, or a 


limitation of [one or] the other’.'°* Nimbārka interprets this as follows: 


On the doctrine of an all-pervasive soul, the perception and the non-perception, the 
bondage and the release of the soul must all become eternal. The soul will be either 
eternally fettered or eternally free,- thus there must be “a restriction with regard to the one 
or the other” (Bose 1943 vol.1:424). 


Srinivasa expands upon a crucial point: 


This aphorism is meant for indicating the defects in the view of those who maintain the all- 
pervasiveness of the soul, which is consciousness. “Otherwise”, i.e. in any view other than 
our view, viz. that the soul is possessed of the essential attributes of being a knower, 
knowledge by nature and atomic in size, i.e. on the doctrine that the soul is consciousness 


15 nityopalabdhyanupalabdhiprasango 'nyatra niyamo vanyathd || Brahmasūtra 2.3.31 
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merely and all-pervading, there must be the “consequence of eternal perception and non- 
perception”. On account of the all-pervading soul being ever undeveloped, there will be 
perception’ on account o the existence of mundane existence, non-perception. In this way, 
there will result simultaneous bondage and release, “or a restriction with regard to the one 
or the other”. On our view, on the other hand, the individual soul being of the size of an 
atom, going and returning, being enveloped and being unenveloped, the object to be 
approached and the one approaching, are all possible, and hence the respective difference 
between bondage and release, too, is possible. But on your view, there will result one or 
the other only of bondage and release, having the stated marks. There must be eternal 
bondage alone on the part of the soul which is consciousness merely and immobile; or 
there must be salvation alone,- such a restriction will result. Hence, it is established that the 
individual soul is possessed og the attribute o fbeing a knower, is knowledge by nature and 
atomic in size (Bose 1943 vol.1:424-425). 


Since Sankara uses this sūtra to establish the existence of the antahkarana, the 
internal organ, and also to develop the theory of pratibimbavāda, his commentary 
in this case does not lend further insight to this investigation. Srinivasa, for his part, 
is very clear on the theory that is being resisted. Nimbarka interprets the sūtra as a 
refutation of the doctrine of an all-pervasive [individual] soul. Srinivasa clarifies 
this as those who believe that the soul, which is conscious, is all-pervasive. Both 
Nimbarka and Srinivasa in commenting Brahmasiitra 2.3.49 identify those who 
accept the theory of the omnipresence of the (individual) soul (sarvagatātmavāda) 
such as Kapila, with Srinivasa adding Kanada and others. Nimbarka seems 
interested only in refuting the Sankhya followers of Kapila, but Srinivasa extends it 
to include Kanada’s Vaisesikas. This is a very interesting point. As pointed out by 
Franco (2000:162), the earliest extant mention of an all-pervasive soul in the 
Vaišesika system occurs in the 3 century CE. The fact that Srinivasa clarifies the 
statement cetanabhūtātmavibhutvavāda with the phrase 
jhānamātrasarvagatātmavāda supports this: Sankhya followers admit that the soul 
is a consciousness, as do the Vaisesikas. Sankhya and the Vaisesikas both admit 
that knowledge is only an attribute of the individual soul, not an essential quality 


(Bronkhorst 2005:4). In Srinivasa’s opinion, schools that subscribe to vibhutva or 
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sarvagatatva for the conscious individual soul are the target of this sūtra. These 
schools have been the focus of much of his attention, especially under 
Brahmasūtra 2.3.49. Nimbarka and Srinivasa would definitely have countered 
Sankara's stance, especially on pratibimbavāda here if it was known, in a similar 
manner to the way they dispensed with the Sankhyas and Vaisesikas. Satyanand 
(1997:95) instead mistakenly concludes that Srinivasa is countering Sankara's 
viewpoint. Rāmānuja incidentally does not refute any of Sankara’s points here; 
rather, in near verbatim fashion, he follows exactly the line of reasoning presented 
by Srinivasa, perhaps thinking that Sankara was obviously misinterpreting the 
sutra to suit his advaita leanings and he had already dealt with these doctrines 
elsewhere. It appears that to Rāmānuja, Srinivasa seemed closer to the subject 


matter of the sūtra, only deviating to factor in his visistadvaita position.” 


3.4.3 Brahmasitra Chapter 3 


Malkovsky (2001:123) proposes that the next sūtras which evince parallels in 
Nimbārka and Sañkara's commentary are Brahmasūtra 3.2.27-28. However these 
sutras, which employ the famed analogy of the snake and its coils, do not contain 
much that is of relevance here, save to say that Sankara takes these sūtras as 
pūrvapaksa, where the pūrvapaksin is a bhedābhedin, and naturally Nimbarka 
takes this as the siddhānta. The problem with analysing Sankara here is that there 
is not much definition in his critique of bhedabheda here (especially under 


Brahmasūtra 3.2.28, which is 3.2.29 in the Sarirakamimamsabhdasya), in order to 


10 Sribhāsya 2.3.32 
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differentiate exactly which school of bhedabheda is being referred to. There is 
however, one exception. As stated, Nimbarka and Srinivasa support a bhedabheda 
which proposes a difference between Brahman and the individual soul as upāsaka- 


upāsya. Sankara says, in stating the prima facie view that: 


These [scriptural statements] suggest a different doctrine, of the worshipper and the 
worshipped.'!° 


This makes it very clear that Sankara is in fact aware of the specific and unique 
particularities of Nimbarka’s bhedabheda doctrine of upāsyopāsaka-sambandha. 
Remarkably, Srinivasa is just as intent in his commentary on proving abheda as he 
is bheda. This would not be the case had he known of Sankara’s position. On the 
other hand, it is manifestly apparent in Bhāskara and Ramanuja’s commentaries 


that they are clarifying their positions in light of Sankara’s tenets. 


Malkovsky (2001:123) then includes the commentaries to Brahmasūtra 3.3.13-14, 


based on Satyanand’s (1997:336) claim that: 


At 3.3.13 Sankara adds what Nimbarka has to say at 3.3.14 and reserves sūtra 3.3.14 to 
take up the Katha passage. All these may well point out that Sankara appears to reread and 
readjust the Saurabha. 


Having analysed these closely, there is nothing that would suggest that these sūtras 
conform to the criteria for examination here. Malkovsky also includes 
Brahmasūtra 3.3.16, which again cannot figure in the present investigation for the 


same reason. 


11o ...lasminn eva samrādhya-samrādhakabhāve matāntaram upanyasyati...|| 


Sarirakamimamsabhasya 3.2.27, my translation. 
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3.4.4 Brahmasütra Chapter 4 


In Brahmasūtra 4.2.1-13, the topic is the successives stages involved during the 
departure of the individual soul. Satyanand (1997:110) provides a comparative 
study of these sutras which he suggests will ‘throw some more light on the 
chronology of the various commentaries themselves’. I will revisit them, refining 


Satyanand’s conclusions where necessary. 


Brahmasūtra 4.2.1 


This reads: ‘Speech in the mind, due to observing and scriptural texts’.''' Here, the 
interpretation accepted by all is that the aphorism is referring to Chandogya 


Upanisad 6.8.6. Nimbarka comments: 


"The text: “Speech merges into the mind" (ChUp 6.8.6) denotes the merging in, i.e. the 
connection of the organ of speech with, the mind, - since it is found that the function of the 
mind continues even when the organ of speech has ceased to function; “also on account of 
the scriptural text": “Speech merges in the mind” (Bose 1943 vol.2:807) 


Srinivasa provides a detailed exposition: 


It has been said at the end of the previous quarter that the knower attains Brahman. Now 
the knower’s departure from the body for attaining Brahman and similar problems are 
being considered. First, the author determines the mode of departure which is common to a 
knower and a non-knower. 

The doubt is as to whether in the text: “Of this person, my dear, who has departed, 
speech merges into the mind, the mind in the vital-breath, the vital-breath in fire, fire in the 
Highest Divinity” (ChUp6.8.6), the merging of the function of speech in the mind is 
denoted or of speech alone having the function. If it be suggested that the functions of 
speech and so on are directed to their respective objects by the mind. Hence the merging of 
the function of speech in the mind stands to reason — 


Im i MIS = S 
vānmanasi daršanāc chabdāc ca|| Brahmasūtra 4.2.1 
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We reply: Speech alone having the function merges in the mind. Why? “On 
account of observation,” i.e. the function of the mind is observed to continue even when 
the organ of speech has ceased to function. Apprehending the objection that this is possible 
even if there be the merging of only the function of speech, the author states the main 
reason: “And on account of the scriptural text", i.e. on account of the text: “Speech merges 
in the mind” (ChUp 6.8.6). There is no text to the effect that the function of speech merges 
in the mind. 

‘Merging’ is to be understood here as denoting ‘connection’ and not ‘absorption’, 
since the absorption of speech into the mind, which is not its material cause, is impossible, 
since in order that the non-knower may obtain another body, it is essential that speech 
should continue, and since it will be stated further on that speech and the rest are absorbed 
in the Highest Soul alone’” (Bose 1943 vol.2:807-808). 


Srinivasa clarifies Nimbarka’s statement, discussing what is a contentious issue in 
detail. Nimbarka’s assertion that the organ of speech connects with the mind could 
be misconstrued, unless there was to be appropriate clarification of the sort that 
Srinivasa provided. Sankara introduces the sūtra including an objection from the 


purvapaksin: 


Being about to describe the path of the gods which leads those who possess the lower kind 
of knowledge towards the attainment of their reward, the Sūtrakāra begins by explaining, 
on the basis of scriptural statements, the successive steps by which the soul passes out of 
the body; for, as will be stated later on, the departure of the soul is the same in the case of 
him who possesses the knowledge and of him who is devoid of all knowledge. 

About the process of dying we have the following passage, 'When a man departs from 
hence his speech merges in his mind, his mind in his breath, his breath in fire, fire in the 
highest deity' (ChUp. 6.8.6). A doubt here arises whether the passage means to say that 
speech itself, together with its function, is merged in the mind, or only the function of 
speech. 

The Pürvapaksin maintains that speech itself is merged in the mind. For this 
explanation only is in agreement with the direct statement of the sacred text, while the 
other alternative compels us to have recourse to an implied meaning; now wherever direct 
enunciation and implied meaning are in conflict the preference has to be given to the 
former, and we therefore maintain that speech itself is merged in the mind. 

To this we reply that only the function of speech is merged in the mind. But how 
can this interpretation be maintained, considering that the teacher (in the Sūtra) expressly 
says 'Speech in the mind?'-True we reply; but later on he says "There is non-division, 
according to scriptural statement’ (Sūtra 16), and we therefrom conclude that what is meant 
in the present Sūtra is merely cessation of the function of speech. For if the intention were 
to express absorption of the thing (i.e. the organ of speech) itself, there would be 'non- 
division' in all cases, and for what reason then should 'non-division' be specially stated in 
another case (i.e. in the case of which Sūtra 16 treats)? The meaning therefore is that the 
different functions are retracted, and that while the function of the mind continues to go on 
the function of speech is retracted first.--Why so?--'Because this is seen.' It is a matter of 
observation that while the mind continues to act the function of speech comes to an end; 
nobody, on the other hand, is able to see that the organ of speech itself, together with its 
function, is merged in the mind.--But are we not justified in assuming such a merging of 
speech in the mind, on the ground of scriptural statement?--This is impossible, we reply, 
since mind is not the causal substance of speech. We are entitled to assume only that a 
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thing is merged in what is its causal substance; a pot e.g. (when destroyed) is merged in 
clay. But there is no proof whatever for speech originating from mind. On the other hand 
we observe that functions originate and are retracted even where they do not inhere in 
causal substances. The function of fire, e.g. which is of the nature of heat, springs from 
fuel which is of the nature of earth, and it is extinguished in water. 

--But how do you, on this interpretation, account for the scriptural statement that 
‘speech is merged in the mind?'--'And on account of the scriptural statement,’ the Sūtrakāra 
replies. The scriptural statement also may be reconciled with our interpretation, in so far as 
the function and the thing to which the function belongs are viewed as non-different 
(Thibaut 1896:364-365). 


Sankara, distinguishing between the paths of a higher and lower knower, treats this 
section as referring to the path of the lower knower. Nimbārka interprets this 
instead as indicating the path for all knowers. Sankara has placed the views held by 
Nimbarka and Srinivasa in the place of the pūrvapaksin. Their argument has been 
expanded by Sankara, encompassing the plausible logical overextension that can 
occur if one were to follow the reasoning as posited by Nimbarka and Srinivasa, 
that the sense-organs get connected with the mind. Srinivasa clarified their position 
by stating that absorption is the intended connection; however Sankara proposes 
that the correct way of interpreting this is through an understanding of the non-dual 
nature of everything, and that this section refers to the functions of the various 
sense-organs being absorbed into the mind, and not connected to the organs 
themselves. It is quite clear that Sankara is countering Srinivasa’s arguments, as he 
takes into account the solution that Srinivasa offers and refutes it. Again, Rāmānuja 
follows Srinivàsa's reasoning nearly exactly, but with the addition of Sankara's 


interpretation as that of the pürvapaksin.! 
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Brahmasitra 4.2.3 


Brahmasütra 4.2.2 as included in Satyanand's investigation, does not in fact yield 
any information here relevant. He proposes that Brahmasütra 4.2.3 displays that 
Sankara again is employing Nimbarka’s argument as the pürvapaksa. In this whole 
discourse, as with the previous sūtra, it is not discernible whether Sankara's 
pürvapaksin is Nimbarka or perhaps some other author who accepted the doctrine 
that the sense-organs were ‘connected’ with the mind during the processes of the 
departure of the soul from the body. However, it is safe to assume that this 
particular interpretation may have been unique to Nimbarka, as there are no other 
extant views that tally completely with his. The sūtra states: ‘The mind in the life- 


breath, due to what is subsequent". ^ Nimbarka simply comments: 


And that is united with the vital breath (Bose 1943 vol.2:810). 


Necessarily, Srinivasa expands on Nimbarka’s very brief statement: 


Now the author points out that that is united with the vital breath. To the enquiry: In what 
does mind, connected with speech and the rest, merge? — we reply: "That", i.e. the mind, 
connected with speech and the rest, merges in the life-breath. Why? “On account of what 
is subsequent," i.e. on account of the subsequent text: “The mind in the vital breath” 
(ChUp 6.8.6). Thus, it is established that the mind, connected with all the sense-organs, is 
united with the vital breath (Bose 1943 vol.2:810). 


Sankara is quite elaborate in his explanation of this sūtra, as if irked by a 


persistently stubborn pūrvapaksin: 


It has been shown that the passage, “Speech is merged in mind,” means a merging of the 
function only. A doubt here arises whether the subsequent clause, “mind in breath,” also 
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means to intimate a merging of the function only or of that to which the function belongs. 
The pūrvapaksin maintains the latter alternative. For that, he says, agrees with scripture, 
and moreover breath may be viewed as the causal substance of mind. For scripture: “Mind 
is made of earth, breath of water” (ChUp 6.6.5) states that mind comes from earth and 
breath from water, and scripture further states that “Water sent forth earth” (ChUp. 6.2.4). 
When mind therefore is merged in breath, it is the same as earth being merged in water; for 
mind is earth and breath is water, causal substance and effect being non-different. 

To this we reply as follows. “The subsequent clause” intimates that the mind, 
after having absorbed within itself the functions of the outer senses, is merged in breath 
only in the way of its function being so merged. For we observe in the case of persons 
lying in deep sleep or about to die that, while the function of breath persists, the functions 
of the mind are stopped. Nor is the mind capable of being itself merged in breath, since 
breath does not constitute its causal substance. But it has been shown above that breath is 
the causal substance of mind! This is not valid, we reply. For the relation of causality, 
made out in such an indirect way, does not suffice to show that mind is really merged in 
breath. Were it so, then mind would also be merged in earth, earth in water, breath in 
water. Nor is there, on the alternative contemplated, any proof of mind having originated 
from that water which had passed over into breath. Mind cannot therefore, in itself, be 
merged in breath. And that the scriptural statement is satisfied by a mere merging of the 
function--the function and that to which the function belongs being viewed as identical-- 
has been shown already under the preceding sūtra (Thibaut 1896:366-367). 


So according to Sankara, the pūrvapaksin maintains that the sense-organs merge 
into the mind in accordance with sruti texts. Sankara develops the pūrvapaksa, 
adducing Chāndogya Upanisad 6.6.5 and 6.2.4 which support this position by 
showing that gross elements can merge back into their causal elements. What 
Šankara has done here is to strengthen the case of the pūrvapaksin by extrapolating 
out from a meagre explanation, in order that he can, using his subtle 
argumentation, utterly undermine this contention with the view to discredit the 
purvapaksin. Undermining a single argument of the opponent leads to the 
invalidation of the pürvapaksin's stance as a viable interpretation, for a 
comprehensive Vedanta system would need to provide water-tight exegeses on the 
source texts. Sankara’s method of argumentation ultimately proved the most 
successful, as Vedanta is today usually associated with Sankara Vedanta. Who is 
this pūrvapaksin with whom Sankara is so vexed? It seems to be clear from the 
comparison provided that Sankara considered Nimbārka and Srinivasa as his 


pūrvapaksins in this adhikarana. Even though Srinivasa has endeavoured to clarify 
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the terminology employed by Nimbārka by stating that the ‘merging’ is actually a 


‘connection’, Sankara rejects this, as it is a fallacious overextention to allot such a 


meaning to samNpad. Ramanuja would go on to argue in support of Nimbārka and 


Srinivàsa's interpretation, by countering Sankara’s reasoning and example." 


Brahmasūtra 4.2.4 


This aphorism is cited by Satyanand (1997:112) as another example of Sankara's 


purvapaksin being Nimbarka. It states: ‘That in the ruler, due to their coming to it, 


etc. ? Nimbarka interprets the sūtra by alluding to the teaching on life-breath 


merging with fire:''® 


The vital breath is united with the individual soul. Why? On account of the texts indicating 
“its approach", viz. “Thus, verily, do all the vital-breaths approach together to the soul at 
the time of death" (BrUp 4.3.38), “He going out, the vital-breath goes out after him” 
(BrUp 4.4.2), “Or, who staying should I stay?" (PrUp 6.3). The vital-breath, connected 
with the individual soul, is united with fire, - this is the resultant meaning (Bose 1943 
vol.2:811). 


Srinivasa unpacks Nimbarka’s explanation, introducing a prima facie view 


concerning the connection alluded to in the previous sūtra: 


Thus, the meaning of the text “The mind in the vital-breath" (ChUp 6.8.6) has been 
determined. Now, the author states the meaning of the text: “The vital-breath in the fire” 
(ChUp 6.8.6). On the doubt, viz. whether the text: “The vital-breath in the fire" (ChUp 
6.8.6) denotes that the vital-breath is united with fire or with the individual soul, - the 
prima facie view 1s: Just as in the previous cases, it is known from scriptural texts that 
speech is united with the mind and the mind with the vital-breath, so too, it is definitely 
ascertained from a scriptural text that the vital-breath is united with fire alone. With regard 
to this we reply: “That” i.e. the vital-breath with which the mind is united, merges “in the 
ruler", i.e. in the individual soul, the ruler of the body and the sense-organs, is united with 
it. Why? “On account of its approach,” i.e. on account of its approach, going after and 
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staying. Thus to begin with, the approach of the vital-breath to ‘the ruler’ is declared in the 
scriptural text: “Just as the servants go towards a king who wishes to set out on a journey, 
so do all the vital-breaths approach together to the soul at the time of death (BrUp 4.3.38). 
The going after of the vital-breaths with ‘the ruler’ is declared in the scriptural texts: 
“When he comes to breathe upwards” (BrUp 4.3.38), “He going out, the vital-breath goes 
out after him” (BrUp 4.4.22). The staying of the vital-breath with ‘the ruler’ is declared in 
the scriptural text: “Who going out, shall I go out, or who staying stay?” (PrUp 6.3). The 
vital-breath, united with the individual soul, is united with fire. Hence it is established that 
the vital-breath being united with the individual soul is again united with fire together with 
it (Bose 1943 vol.2:811-812). 


Sankara elaborates on the sūtra, introducing a similar prima facie view: 


We have ascertained that a thing which has not originated from another is not itself merged 
in the latter, but only through its functions. A doubt now arises whether, according to the 
word of scripture, the function of breath is merged in heat, or in the individual soul which 
is the ruler of the body and senses. According to the Pūrvapaksin we must conclude that 
the breath is merged in heat only, since the scriptural statement allows no room for doubt 
and we are not entitled to assume something not declared by scripture. The breath under 
discussion persists ‘in the ruler,’ i.e. the intelligent self (the individual soul) which 
possesses nescience, work, and former knowledge as limiting adjuncts; i.e. the function of 
breath has that soul for its substratum. Why so? ‘On account of (the pranas) going towards 
him,’ &c. Another scriptural passage declares that all pranas without any difference go to 
the soul, ‘All the pranas go to the Self at the time of death when a man is thus going to 
expire’ (BrUp 4.3.38). Another passage again specially declares that the prana with its five 
functions follows the individual soul, ‘After him thus departing the prana departs,’ and that 
the other pranas follow that prana, ‘And after the prana thus departing all the other pranas 
depart’ (BrUp. 4.4.2). And the text, ‘He is furnished with intelligence’ (ibid.), by declaring 
the individual soul to be of intimately intelligent nature, suggests that in it, viz. the soul, 
the prana -into which the different organs of knowledge have been merged- has taken its 
abode. But scripture also says, “The prana (is merged) in heat’; why then make the addition 
implied in the doctrine - that breath is merged in the individual soul? We must make that 
addition, we reply, because in the process of departure &c. the soul is the chief agent, and 
because we must pay regard to specifications contained in other scriptural passages also. 
How then do you explain the statement, ‘Breath is merged in heat?’ To this question the 
next sūtra replies (Thibaut 1986:367-368). 


The fact that Sankara and Srinivasa hold the same prima facie view should not, as 
Satyanand understands, suggest that Srinivasa was replicating Sankara’s position; 
rather, this simply demonstrates that both authors are following conventional 
argumentation utilised by Vedantic thinkers. The pürvapaksin's position is 
articulated in such a way that allows Sankara to respond, displaying slight 
consternation, as to how one could be so literal in his understanding of scripture 


and claim to be a Vedantin. Traditionally this is the hallmark of the Mīmārnsakas, 
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and Sankara does not refer to any other group here. He postpones answering the 
doctrine concerning life-breaths merging with fire for the next sūtra, whereas 
Nimbārka and Srinivasa discuss it under this sūtra. Satyanand (1997:114) points 
out that Ramanuja adds a wonderful example illustrating the point of view of 
Nimbarka and Srinivasa that would surely be indispensible from their commentary 


had they known about it, but it is completely absent from Srinivasa and Nimbarka. 


Brahmasūtra 4.2.5 


Here the solution is provided: *In the elements, due to the scriptural statement to 


that [effect]’,''’ and Nimbārka continues the interpretation from the previous sūtra: 


And that (viz. union) of that (viz. the vital-breath) which is connected with the soul takes 
place “with the elements”, since in the text: “Composed of the earth, composed of water, 
composed of air, composed of the ether, composed of fire” (BrUp 4.4.5), the soul is 
declared to be composed of all the elements (Bose 1943 vol.2:813). 


Srinivasa does not add too many additional details to his commentary: 


It has been established that the vital-breath being connected with the ruler is connected 
with fire. Now the meaning of the word fire is being considered. ‘On account of its 
approach and so-on,' the vital-breath is united with fire. Now, the question is whether the 
vital-breath is united with fire alone or with the elements together with fire. If it be 
suggested that on account of the scriptural text: “The vital-breath in fire” (ChUp 6.8.6) it is 
united with fire alone, we reply: “In the elements”, i.e. the words ‘in fire’ mean ‘in the 
elements together with fire’. Why? “On account of the scriptural declaration to that effect,” 
i.e. because in the scriptural text: “Composed of the earth, composed of water, composed 
of the air, composed of the ether, composed of fire” (BrUp 4.4.5), the soul that is moving 
on is declared to be composed of all the elements (Bose 1943 vol.2:813). 


Sankara does not develop his commentary in a similar vein to Nimbarka or 


Srinivasa, but provides details that provide an insight to his environment: 
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The soul joined by the prana takes up its abode within the subtle elements which 
accompany heat and form the seed of the (gross) body. This we conclude from the clause, 
‘Breath in heat’. But this passage declares, not that the soul together with the prana takes 
up its abode in heat, but only that the prana takes up its abode! No matter, we reply; since 
the preceding siitra intercalates the soul in the interval (between prana and tejas). Of a man 
who first travels from Srughna to Mathura and then from Mathura to Pataliputra, we may 
say shortly that he travels from Srughna to Pataliputra. The passage under discussion 
therefore means that the soul together with the prana abides in the elements associated with 
heat. But how are you entitled to draw in the other elements also, while the text only 
speaks of heat? To this question the next Sūtra replies (Thibaut 1896:368). 


Sankara defers dealing with the complete topic until the next sūtra. Intriguingly, he 
understands this sūtra in the same way as Nimbārka and Srinivasa by referencing 
Chāndogya Upanisad 6.8.6, namely that it designates the rest of the elements as 
well, and he provides an illustration of a person travelling from Srughna to 
Pataliputra via Mathura. If Srinivasa was aware of Sankara, surely this, or an 
illustration similar to it as provided by Rāmānuja in the previous sütra's 
explanation, would be utilised. Instead, Šrīnivāsa is unaware of this interpretation, 
and so it cannot be concluded on the basis of this sūtra, as does Satyanand 
(1997:114), that Srinivasa is aware of Sankara. Sankara also inserts the scriptural 
passage quoted by Nimbarka and Srinivasa in a more appropriate place, i.e. under 
the next sūtra. Satyanand has correctly singled these sūtras out from the rest, for 
although they do not display any uniquely Nimbarki doctrines, they do demonstrate 
that Sankara was interested in countering Nimbarka’s intepretation. Most other 
commentators concede that the process of merging involves the function of the 
sense-organ, in addition, or not, to the organ itself (Bose 1943 vol. 2:815). The 
style of Ramanuja’s commentary appears to have been written with an appreciation 


of Srinivasa as demonstrable both here and in the instances mentioned above. 
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Brahmasütra 4.2.12 


Satyanand (1997:115) then focuses on an analysis of Brahmasūtra 4.2.12-13. This 


section continues the dialogue surrounding the departure of the soul and the precise 


processes involved. Although lengthy, the commentaries of these authors are 


relevant and thus are quoted in full. Brahmasütra 4.2.12 states: ‘To the objection 


due to the denial [in scripture, the soul of a knower of Brahman does not depart, we 


reply:] no, [it refers to the non-departure of the sense-organs] from the embodied 


soul, for [the text] of some [scriptural passages] clarifies this'.''* Nimbārka 


provides his viewpoint: 


If it be objected that on account of the denial, viz., “Now, he who does not desire, who is 
without desire, who is free from desire, who has attained his desire, who desires for the 
self,- his sense-organs do not go out” (BrUp 4.4.6), a knower’s departure from the body is 
not justifiable, - we reply: There is no such contradiction, since that this is a denial of the 
departure of the sense-organs “from the embodied-soul”, the topic of discussion, is clear 
from the reading “of some”, viz., “From him the vital-breaths do not depart” 
(Satapathabrahmana 14.7.2.8). Scripture denies their departure from that alone (Bose 1943 
vol.2:821) 


Srinivasa expands on Nimbarka’s commentary, supplying further scriptural 


passages to substantiate his views: 


If it be objected: Under the aphorism “And the same up to the beginning of the path” (BS 
4.2.7) it has been established that a knower too departs from the body. That does not stand 
to reason, “On account of the denial” of a knower’s departure from the body, in the 
scriptural text: “Now he who does not desire, who is without desire, who is free from 
desire, who has attained his desire, who desires for the self, - his sense organs do not go 
out. Having become Brahman alone, he enters into Brahman” (BrUp 4.4.6) and so on. We 
reply: “No”. This denial is not a denial of the departure of the soul from the body. Having 
referred to the embodied soul, the topic of discussion by the word ‘him’ in the text: “Now, 
he who does not desire”, the tect goes on to deny the departure of those sense-organs from 
the embodied soul” by the clause: “His sense organs do not go out”, since by he sixth case, 
‘his’, the body, which is not mentioned before as connected with the sense-organs is not 
referred to. By the texts: “By that light, this soul goes out” (BrUp 4.4.2), “He going out the 
vital-breath goes out after him” (BrUp 4.4.2), “He assumes another newer and more 
auspicious form” (BrUp 4.4.4) and so on, it is suggested that during the state of 
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transmigratory existence, the sense-organs of the embodied soul depart in order that there 
may be the origin of a new body, and it is this that is denied here. Further, it is suggested 
that at the time of the knower’s departure from the final body, set up so long by the works 
the effects of which have already begun, he is separated from the sense-organs, and this 
too is denied. The sense is that the sense-organs accompany him as he proceeds through 
the path of gods, and are not separated from him prior to his attaining Brahman. In the 
reading “of some” branches, viz. “From him the sense-organs do not depart” 
(Satapathabrahmana 14.7.2.8), there is an explicit denial of the departure of the sense- 
organs from the embodied soul, mentioned as the topic of discussion thus: “He who is 
without desire, who is free from desire, who has attained his desire” (Satapathabrahmana 
14.7.2.8), and indicated as an ablative by the fifth case ending (Bose 1943 vol.2:821-822). 


r 


Sankara divides this sūtra into two parts which feature as Brahmasūtra 4.2.12 and 


4.2.13 in his commentary. Taken together, these two sutras are as follows: 


From the distinction conveyed by the clause, ‘and (relative) immortality without 
having burned’ (BS 4.2.7), it follows that in the case of absolute immortality being reached 
there is no going and no departure of the soul from the body. The idea that for some reason 
or other a departure of the soul might take place in this latter case also, is precluded by the 
following scriptural passage, "But as to the man who does not desire, who, not desiring, 
freed from desires, is satisfied in his desires, or desires the Self only, of him the vital spirits 
do not depart, being Brahman, he goes to Brahman’ (BrUp 4.4.6). From this express denial 
- forming part of the higher knowledge - it follows that the pranas do not pass out of the 
body of him who knows Brahman. This conclusion the pūrvapaksin denies. For, he says, 
the passage quoted does not deny the departure of the prāņas from the body, but from the 
embodied (individual) soul. How is this known? From the fact that in another Sakha we 
have (not the sixth, genitive, case ‘of him,’ but) the fifth, ablative, case ‘from him’. ‘From 
him the vital spirits do not depart” (Mādhyandina Šākhā). For the sixth case which 
expresses only relation in general is determined towards some special relation by the fifth 
case met with in another Sakha. And as the embodied soul which has a claim on exaltation 
and bliss is the chief topic of the chapter, we construe the words ‘from him’ to mean not 
the body but the embodied soul. The sense therefore is ‘from that soul when about to 
depart the pranas do not depart, but remain with it.’ The soul of him who dies therefore 
passes out of the body, together with the prāņas. This view the next sūtra refutes. [BS 
4.2.13] 

The assertion that also the soul of him who knows Brahman departs from the 
body, because the denial states the soul (not the body) to be the point of departure, cannot 
be upheld. For we observe that in the sacred text of some there is a clear denial of a 
departure, the starting-point of which is the body. The text meant at first records the 
question asked by Artabhaga, ‘When this man dies, do the vital spirits depart from him or 
not?’ then embraces the alternative of non-departure, in the words, No, replied 
Yajfiavalkya; thereupon- anticipating the objection that a man cannot be dead as long as 
his vital spirits have not departed - teaches the resolution of the pranas in the body ‘in that 
very same place they are merged;’ and finally, in confirmation thereof, remarks, ‘he 
swells, he is inflated, inflated the dead man lies.’ This last clause states that swelling, &c., 
affect the subject under discussion, viz. that from which the departure takes place (the 
‘tasmat’ of the former clause), which subject is, in this last clause, referred to by means of 
the word ‘He.’ Now swelling and so on can belong to the body only, not to the embodied 
soul. And owing to its equality thereto also the passages, ‘from him the vital spirits do not 
depart;’ ‘in that very same place they are resolved,’ have to be taken as denying a 
departure starting from the body, although the chief subject of the passage is the embodied 
soul. This may be done by the embodied soul and the body being viewed as non-different. 
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In this way we have to explain the passage if read with the fifth case. If again the passage 
is read with the sixth case (‘of him the vital spirits do not depart’), it must be understood as 
denying the departure of him who knows, as its purport manifestly is to deny a departure 
established elsewhere. But what it denies can only be a departure from the body; for what 
is established (viz. for ordinary men not possessing the highest knowledge) is only the 
departure (of the soul, &c.) from the body, not the departure (of the pranas, &c.) from the 
embodied soul. 

Moreover, after the passage, ‘Either through the eye or through the skull or 
through other places of the body, him thus departing the prana departs after, and after the 
departing prana all pranas depart,’ &c., has at length described the departure and 
transmigration of the soul as belonging to him who does not know, and after the account of 
him who does not know has been concluded with the words. ‘So much for the man who 
has desires,’ the text designates him who knows as ‘he who has no desires;' a designation 
which, would be altogether inappropriate if the text wanted to establish departure, &c., for 
that person also. The passage therefore has to be explained as denying of him who knows 
the going and departing which are established for him who does not know. For thus only 
the designation employed by the text has a sense. And for him who knowing Brahman has 
become the Self of that omnipresent Brahman, and in whom all desires and works have 
become extinct, departing and going are not even possible, as there is not any occasion for 
them. And such texts as ‘there he reaches Brahman’ (BrUp 4.4.7) indicate the absence of 
all going and departing (Thibaut 1896:372-375). 


Satyanand (1997:116) supposes that the above demonstrates that ‘in the light of 
Sankara’s criticism of the doctrine of Nimbarka, Srinivasa reinforces the arguments 
of his guru with more scriptural supports’. This presumption is flawed due to the 
fact that Srinivasa's main purpose in writing the Vedāntakaustubha is to engage in 
expounding and clarifying the views of his preceptor, which were so brief as to be 
in most cases unintelligible to the un-initiated scholar, while countering doctrines 
that to them conflicted with the ‘correct’ interpretation of Vedanta. The fact that 
Srinivasa is not aware of Sankara is clear as the discussion between Ārtabhāga and 
Yājūavalkya would, as it does for Rāmānuja in the Sribhdsyam, warrant an 
explanation to counter the interpretation offered by Sankara. Srinivasa did not even 
refer to it, because he was unaware of its inclusion in the discussion by Sankara. 
Satyanand (1997:116) asserts that Srinivasa's mentioning of Brahmasūtra 4.2.7 in 
his introduction to this sūtra means he took the lead from Sankara. In actuality, it is 
clear that in order to explain the doctrine propounded by the presumed pūrvapaksin 


in the sūtra, it would necessarily refer to a doubt raised on the conclusion attached 
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to Brahmasiitra 4.2.7. Satyanand (1997:117) again assumes that because Srinivasa 
explains ekesām in Brahmasūtra 4.2.12 as the readings of ‘some other’ recensions 
that he must be taking the lead of Sankara. It is quite apparent from Nimbarka’s 
words, however, that he is in fact alluding briefly to this topic, as he quotes the 
Madhyandina and Kanva recensions of Satapathabrahmana 14.7.2.8. Srinivasa 
explains them comprehensively. Sakara engages in a lengthier discussion of these 
readings, and given the fact that his pūrvapaksin here (who is not the same as the 
pürvapaksin of the sūtra) subscribes to the same view as Nimbarka, it appears that 
he is responding to this sūtra in awareness of both Nimbārka and Srinivasa’s 


commentaries. 


Brahmasūtras 4.3.6-15 as pointed out by Satyanand (1997: 69-102) in reality do 
not match the criteria as set out above, as the bhedabheda pürvapaksin does not 
have any specific traits to be used as a marker of differentiation between 


Nimbarka’s svābhāvika dvaitādvaita doctrine and any others. 


3.5 Summary of Findings from the Comparative Study 


The above investigation may lead to a legitimate doubt, which Satyanand 


(1997:88) responds to: 


It is quite legitimate to doubt whether Nimbarka is summarising Sankara rather than the 
latter elaborating the former. The first alternative cannot be accepted because when one 
summarises a more refined and scholarly work like that of Sankara’s bhasya on the 
Brahmasūtras, he can ill afford to miss the more refined vocabulary, the logical clarity, the 
academic excellence and the scholarly perspective of the original work. He can never leave 
aside the more convincing and powerful illustrations as well as the apt scriptural texts of 
the one he is summarising. On the contrary, the one who expands a short work tends to 
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correct the archaic terms and to use more refined vocabulary. He can replace the misplaced 
texts, besides bringing more scriptural proofs. 


It can be conceded that some of Satyanand’s findings depend heavily on inferences 
drawn from argumentum in absentia. However, there are numerous places where 
Satyanand’s methodology displays a manifest logical clarity, as I have shown 
above. Malkovsky (2001:125) comments that he deems Satyanand’s arguments 
persuasive as a direct result of his methodological approach. A similar procedure 
has been used by Nakamura (2004) to date Sankara and others. I have followed 
Sastrin (1972) and Agrawal (2000) who both extend this mode of argumentation to 
the case of Srinivasa. Satyanand’s (1997:119-148) attempt to establish that 
Srinivasa is posterior to Sankara is unconvincing, even though he goes into great 
detail for, as demonstrated above, Srinivasa is just as unaware of Sankara’s 
position as Nimbarka is. Throughout the Vedāntakaustubha, Srinivasa counters 
contemporary, and in his view, heterodox theories. If he had been later than 
Sankara, there is absolutely no doubt that the advaita doctrine would have received 
similar criticism. Srinivasa did elaborate upon his teacher’s doctrine as that was the 
raison d’étre behind the Vedantakaustubha, and similarities between his arguments 
and Saükara's can be explained simply as resulting from their reliance on the work 


of earlier Vedantins. 


So, in terms of the Brahmasūtra commentaries, it can be shown that Sankara is 


aware of Nimbarka and Srinivasa, not the other way around. In summary, the 


reasons are as follows: 
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1. The multiple instances where Safkara’s language is almost exactly the 
same as Nimbarka and Srinivasa when presenting a specifically Nimbarki 
bhedābheda theory. 

2. Sankara incorporates very specific doctrines of Nimbarka’s bhedabheda 
into his purvapaksa 

3. Šankara includes quotations and illustrations offered by Nimbarka for 
bhedabheda in his purvapaksa before strengthening it further and then 


subjecting it to criticism to establish his own doctrine of advaita. 


As Malkovsky (2001:124) puts it, 


If two texts, such as Sankara's BrSūBh and Nimbārka's VPS, are at all causally related, 
then the more developed of the two arguments on the same topic, in this case on the 
Bhedabhedavada, would represent the more recent of the two texts. That is to say Sankara 
expands on Nimbarka’s teaching, but the reverse cannot be true. 


The in-depth examination of the Brahmasūtra commentaries that I have presented 
above, in my opinion, in the first instance shows that Sankara and Ramanuja had 
access to Nimbārka and Srinivasa’s commentaries and therefore they do display, 
according to this particular relative chronology, that Nimbārka and Srinivasa’s 
commentaries were completed before Sankara, and disseminated widely enough 
that Sankara felt the compunction to include their theories amdist his various 
purvapaksas. Although Satyanand (1997) arrived at a similar conclusion, I have 
been able to demonstrate that Srinivasa is also very likely to have been a 
chronological predecessor to Sankara. Hirst’s (2011) investigation on an Upanisad- 
commentary of Sankara provides an additional dimension of validity to this 


understanding of the relative chronology of these authors. 
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3.6 Sankara’s Tarkikas and Nimbarka 


In her work on Sankara’s Brhadaranyakopanisadbhasya, Hirst (2011:54) reveals 
an intriguing fact that should initiate a re-examination of all Vedāntic 
commentarial traditions and the conclusions that were made based on early 
scholarly assumptions. Her methodology involved the application of socio- 
linguistic register theory to the pūrvapaksins Sankara created in the 
Brhadaranyakopanisadbhasya, and she found that the ubiquitous understanding of 
‘Tarkika’ as denoting the Naiyyāyikas does not hold up when subjected to close 


reading. 


The first piece of evidence that enabled the identification of two possible Tarkikas 
was Saükara's language. When referring to the Tarkikas throughout his works, 
Sankara is usually measured in his refutation; however there are a few specific 
occasions where Sankara is demonstrably vituperative. Hirst (2011:56) identifies 
Brhadāraņyakopanisadbhāsya 2.1.20 as one of these instances. Sankara criticises 
the ‘Tarkika’ pūrvapaksin during the course of his commentary on this passage, 
utilising such terms as: ‘those who think themselves to be learned’, ‘carried away 
by their own ideas’, whose ‘minds are defiled by appalling logic’, are ‘offspring of 
degraded marriages between brahmanas and other castes’, ‘pitiable’, ‘bulls of 
Tarkikas, lacking only a tail and horns’, ‘fools’, ‘kings of rogues and hirelings’, 
*small-minded', and other such language (Hirst 2011:56). She quite rightly notices 
that the exaggerated argumentation displayed here by Sankara is quite 


uncharacteristic when compared to his dealings with the Tarkikas as more 
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commonly understood elsewhere. Hirst (2011:57-58) discusses the application of 
socio-linguistic register theory to this particular instance and is supported in fact by 
the medieval commentators themselves in her conclusion that Sankara's language 
demonstrates that this group was similar to him socially and perhaps were 
competing for the same market-share of Vedantins. She suggests that the Tarkikas 
could refer to Naiyayikas, or all other independent groups, or possibly a Vaisnava 
Vedāntin rival. Indeed, these are all discussed by Sankara throughout his works, 
but the Vaisnava Vedantin rival seems to be the particular butt of Sankara's 


diatribe in this case. 


What has this group done to exasperate him so? Hirst (2011:60) brings to bear 
various passages from Sankara that demonstrate that their view on the purport of 
scripture is mutually contradictory, an accusation Sankara frequently uses of the 
bhedabhedins. However for these particular Tarkikas, the scriptural authority, 
inference and direct perception of Vedantic epistemology do not support a 
completely non-different world-view. They also insist on separate individual souls 
who may enjoy the fruits of their actions (Hirst 2011:61). They suppose themselves 
to be aupanisadah, or followers of the Upanisads (i.e. Vedantins), picking and 
choosing scriptural passages to support their apparently contradictory philosophy, 
ie. bhedabheda (Hirst 2011:62). They accept three ontological categories 
(Brahman, jiva, jagat), where the individual soul possesses kartrtva etc. over the 
body it occupies. More importantly, they were ‘relatively new on the scene’. 
Anandagiri identifies this group with Bhartrhari in his subcommentary to the 


Brhadaranyakopanisadbhàsya, composed at least five centuries later (Hirst 
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2011:63). Hirst (2011:64) further points out that Sankara used his familiarity with 
Vaisnavism to draw prospective followers to advaita. These Tarkikas have a strong 
sense of the difference between the upāsaka and upāsya, the worshipper and the 
worshipped, even though the two are reckoned to be identical, but different due to 
being a transformation of Brahman’s energy (brahmapariņāmavāda), where the 
individual soul is a part (amsa) (Hirst 2011:65). Indeed, in order to understand the 
Upanisad verses which appear to support difference, the assistance of a knower of 
the true tradition (satsampradayavid) of advaita is necessary, such as Sankara 
himself, demonstrating that he views himself as the correct interpreter whereas the 
bhedabhedins have failed. This group is definitely not Tarkika in the Naiyāyika 
sense of the word (Hirst 2011:66). Apparently too, they are not any type of 
Vaisnavas, but specifically, worshippers of Krsna, whom ‘Sankara seeks to 


manoeuvre out of competition’ (Hirst 201 1:68). 


Hirst cannot identifiy a group that fits this description, as according to prevalent 
theories, the earliest recognisable Vaisnava Vedantin group is that of Rāmānuja. 
However, when Sankara’s allegations are applied to Nimbarka, who precedes him, 
and Srinivasa, it is very clear that Nimbarka and his group are the intended target 
of Sankara’s polemics, especially in the light of the above comparison of the 
Brahmasūtra commentaries. In such a case, an identification of these specific 
Tarkikas, not the Naiyayika brand, may be had from placing more emphasis on the 
main force of tarka, which is ‘conjecture’; as such they may be just ‘speculators’ or 


‘controversialists’, as well they were in the eyes of Sankara. 
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The following represents Nimbarka and Srinivasa’s views on the various topics 


mentioned by Hirst: 


1. The entirety of scripture points to bhedābheda, which is mutually 


contradictory according to Sankara: 


‘The universe, consisting of the corporeal and the incorporeal abides in its own cause, viz. 
Brahman, in a relation of difference-non-difference...’ (Vedantaparijatasaurabha 3.2.27, Bose 
1943 vol. 2:552) 

‘There is such a relation (of difference-non-difference) between the individual soul and the 
Highest Person as well...’ (Vedantaparijatasaurabha 3.2.28, Bose 1943 vol. 2:554) 

*With a view to confirming this the reverend author of the aphorisms states his own conclusion, 
expounding the meaning of all Scriptures, viz. that the universe, the effect, stands in a relation 
of difference-non-difference to Brahman, the cause’ (Vedāntakaustubha 3.2.27, Bose 1943 
vol.2:552-553). 

*...there is a relationship of natural difference-non-difference between the soul and Brahman’ 
(Vedantakaustubha 2.3.42, 3.2.28, Bose 1943 vol.2:437, 555). 

‘[Piirvapaksin] There being a mutual opposition between difference and non-difference, of 
either the texts about difference or the texts about difference must certainly be metaphorical — 
we reply: The individual soul is neither absolutely different from the Highest Person, nor 
absolutely non-different from Him but is a part of the Highest Self (Vedāntakaustubha 2.3.42, 
Bose 1943 vol. 1:437). 

‘Hence it is established that the entire Veda is in concordance with regard to Brahman alone, or 
Lord Krsna, the Highest Person, omniscient, possessing infinite natural and inconceivable 
powers, the cause of the world, and different and non-different from the sentient and the non 
sentient...’ (Vedāntakaustubha 1.1.4, Bose 1943 vol.1:41) 


2. The individual soul is separate and enjoys the fruits of its actions: 


‘the individual soul...is different in every body’ (Dasasloki 1). 

‘the individual soul...is possessed of the attributes of being a knower, being an agent and so 
on...is different in every body...’ (Vedantakaustubha 1.1.1, Bose 1943 vol. 1:11) 

‘on account of the eating [of the fruits of actions] of the individual soul” 
(Vedantaparijatasaurabha 1.3.7, Bose 1943 vol. 1:149) 


3. These Tarkikas suppose themselves to be aupanisadah: 


‘Hence the object of inquiry is Lord Vasudeva alone...different and non-different to all...this is 
the settled conclusion of the followers of the Upanisads (aupanisadah)’ 
(Vedantaparijatasaurabha 1.1.4, Bose 1943 vol. 1:33) 
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‘Brahman, as admitted by Vedantins (aupanisadah), is One alone. He transforms himself into 
the form of non-sentient objects like the ether and the rest by emitting his power of the enjoyed 
(i.e. the acit Sakti); having emitted the sentient power of the enjoyer (i.e. the cit sakti) in the 
form of gods [men, and the rest], and having entered within as their inner controller, makes 
them undergo the fruits of their respective works...” (Vedāntakaustubha 2.1.26, Bose 1943 
vol.2: 309) 


4. The Tarkikas accept three ontological categories: 


‘The threefold nature [of reality] is established by the revealed and recollected scriptures’ 
(Dasasloki 7) 

‘Now there are three kinds of reality, distinguished as the sentient, the non-sentient and 
Brahman, because in the aphorisms as well, a trinity of reals has been mentioned’ 
(Vedantakaustubha 1.1.1, Bose 1943 vol. 1:11). 


5. They have a sense of difference between the worshipper and the 


worshipped: 


* *On account of the designation of a difference" between the obtainer and the object obtained’ 
(Vedantaparijatasaurabha 1.1.18, Bose 1943 vol. 1:61) 

‘Those two alone are specified as the object to be worshipped and the worshipper...’ 
(Vedantaparijatasaurabha 1.2.12, Bose 1943 vol. 1:110) 

"The individual soul and the Supreme soul alone are specified as that which approaches and the 
goal approached, as the meditator and the object of meditation’ (Vedāntakaustubha 1.2.12, 
Bose 1943 vol. 1:111) 


6. The individual soul is a transformation of the energy or power (Sakti), and a 


part of, Brahman: 


‘The individual soul is a part of the Supreme Soul, in accordance with the designation of 
difference...and on account of the designation of non-difference' (Vedantaparijatasaurabha 
2.3.42, Bose 1943 vol. 1:436). 

‘The individual soul...is a part of the Highest Self... a ‘part? means a 'power" 
(Vedantakaustubha 2.3.42, Bose 1943 vol. 1:436). 

"The omniscient and omnipotent Brahman, having transformed Himself into the world by the 
projection of His power, becomes transformed, indeed, through His own nature, undeveloped, 
and possessing powers like creatorship, etc.’ (Vedantaparijatasaurabha 1.4.26, Bose 1943 vol. 
1:261) 

"The omniscient and omnipotent Supreme Soul, non-deviating in nature, trasforms himself into 
the form of the world through the projection of His own powers, consisting in His own self and 
superintended by Him' (Vedantakaustubha 1.4.26, Bose 1943 vol. 1:262). 
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7. They need the assistance of a ‘knower of the true sampradaya' 
(satsampradayavid), perhaps due to the fact that Nimbarka claims that his 
preceptor is none other than Narada Muni himself, and not a human teacher 


like Sankara’s avowed preceptor Govinda: 


‘The Plenty, taught by the highest teacher [Paramācārya is actually better understood as the 
preceptor’s preceptor], the venerable Sanatkumara, to our preceptor, the reverend Narada’ 
(Vedantaparijatasaurabha 1.3.8, Bose 1943 vol. 1:150) 

‘I worship the Holy Swan [Hamsa], Sanaka and the others, the Divine Sage [Narada] and 
Nimbabhāskara, may a devotion for Lord Krsna arise in us through their grace’ 
(Vedantakaustubha 1.1.1, Bose 1943 vol. 1:2) 


8. They are worshippers of Krsna: 


“We meditate upon the Supreme Brahman, Krsna’ (Dasasloki 4) 

‘An enquiry is to be instituted, at all times, into the Highest Person — Rama’s husband 
[Purusottama, Ramākānta], denoted by the term “‘Brahman’’ (Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 1.1.1, 
Bose 1943 vol. 1:1). 

‘May devotion for Lord Krsna arise in us... Lord Vasudeva, the Supreme Person 
[Purusottama]...Brahman is none but Lord Krsņa...Madhusūdana...Nārāyaņa...Hari” 
(Vedantakaustubha 1.1.1, Bose 1943 vol. 1:16) 


As is clear, each of the points raised by Sankara noticed by Hirst match exactly the 
doctrine of Nimbarka and Srinivasa, evincing enough difference from 
Bhartrprapafica’s doctrine of svābhāvikadvaitādvaita for it to be apparent that the 


Tarkikas being referred to here are likely to be Nimbarka and his followers. 
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3.7 Towards Nimbarka's Date 


Both Malkovsky (2001) and Shastri (2003) follow Satyanand (1997) in his 
estimation of Nimbarka’s chronology though there were quite a few discrepancies 
which necessitated my re-examination of the evidence he furnished. Both Agrawal 
(2000) and Šāstrin (1972) utilise similar methodology but subscribe to a different 
view of the relationship of Nimbarka to Srinivasa and thus are able to arrive at a 
more informed outcome. Still it will be useful to consider each of these 
perspectives, before taking into account the above arguments to come to a more 


plausible conclusion. 


Through comparative study of the Brahmasūtra commentaries, this much is now 
clear: Nimbarka was a predecessor of Sankara. How long before Sankara he lived 
becomes the next most important question. Malkovsky (2001:125) states that 


Satyanand’s approaches here are 


a good deal more speculative and hypothetical than what he had said in support of his 
thesis that Sankara knew and used the VPS, yet they are plausible in their own right. 


Satyanand begins by attempting to define what stage of development of Sankhya 
doctrine is being countered by Nimbarka, and concludes on the basis of the 
Vedāntapārijātasaurabha that it is pre-Sankhyakarika Sankhya that is being 
criticised. As the Sankhyakarikas and their author Īšvarakrsņa are assigned to the 
6" century CE by Satyanand (1997:157,165), Nimbārka should have lived before 


this. This dating is highly suspect, as Malkovsky (2001:125) points out. Arthur B. 
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Keith had pointed out quite conclusively based on work that Takakusu carried out 
on Paramārtha's Chinese translation of the Sankhyakdarikds, that I$varakrsna's time 
should be fixed to between c.350 and 450CE (Keith 1918:69). Larson (1979:144) 
on the other hand is unsure that I$varakrsna is identical with Vindhyavasa which 
was the basis upon which the dating was established, and thus it can only be said 
with certainty that the terminus ad quem of I$varakrsna's Sānkhyakārikā is 
Paramartha’s translation, which is dated c.557-569CE (Larson 1979:145). De 
Palma (1992:176) suggests a plausible dating of c.350-450CE for Īsvarakrsņa 
based on the prevalent theories. Satyanand does not cite any specific references by 
Nimbārka to pre-Sankhyakarika Sankhya, and based on the datings for I$varakrsna, 


it seems likely that he is mistaken in his reasoning here. 


Satyanand then points out that Nimbarka criticizes saktavada under Brahmasütra 
2.2.42-45, which is clearly aimed at a more developed form of the tradition, which 
dates from the late 5" century (Malkovsky 2001:125). However, these 
developments still predate the later form of sāktavāda that is criticised by Madhva 
in his Brahmasütra commentary (Satyanand 1997:160); and according to 
Satyanand (1997:165) then, Nimbarka could not have lived before the religious 


developments following the late 5" century CE. 


Satyanand (1997:166) points out in conclusion that there exists a close similarity 
between the doctrines propounded by Nimbārka and those of Adisesa as evident in 
his Paramārthasāra which Danielson (1980:1-2) has assigned to the early 6" 


century CE. Satyanand uses this evidence to suggest that these works possibly 
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belonged to the same sort of Vedāntic Vaisnava milieu, leading to the conclusion 
that Nimbarka’s probable dates should be around 450-525CE, which Malkovsky 


(2001:126) hails as a ‘major contribution to Vedantic studies’. 


Malkovsky (2001:127) then suggests a further method of shoring up the somewhat 
‘shaky ground’ of Satyanand's references to sāktavāda, Sankhya and the 
Paramarthasara as bases for dating. The fact that the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha is 
unaware of any specifically advaita doctrines, especially those suggested by King 
(1998:68-82) in his analysis of the Gaudapādīvakārikās, would mean that 
Nimbarka would not have even been aware of Gaudapāda and his Āgamašāstra 
(another, more common name of the Gaudapddiyakarikas), whom Nakamura 
(2004:308-309) dates to 640-690CE. Thus, Nimbarka’s works should be sometime 
before those of Gaudapāda; and Malkovsky (2001:127) agrees that all the evidence 


points to such a time. 


Sastrin (1972) has provided a few important additional insights. He commences by 
asserting that Srinivasa was the direct disciple of Nimbarka, and contends that on 
the basis of Srinivasa’s Vedāntakaustubha it is possible to identify the earliest 
possible date for Nimbārka. This is because Srinivasa quotes a certain 


*Viprabhiksu' twice in his commentary to Brahmasütra 2.2.28: 


‘This has been declared by Viprabhiksu as well thus: ‘There is no understanding of the 
meaning of what is non-percieved. The cognitive self, though non-divided, is yet looked 
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upon by men of perverted understanding to be possessed of the differences of objects 
perceived, the perceiver and consciousness.’ ? 


‘On account of being uniformly perceived together, there is no difference between ‘blue’ 
and its cognition.’ T 


These passages were quoted by Srinivasa in his refutation of the Yogācāra school 
of Buddhism which he names at the beginning of the commentary of this sütra. 
The second quotation was traced by Sastrin (1972:45) to the Pramdnaviniscaya of 
Dharmakirti. However he could not trace the first quotation due to the lack of 
Sanskrit editions of the Tibetan or Chinese translated originals during his time. In 
fact, in the first quotation, the second and third lines come from Dharmakirti's 
Pramāņavārttikakārikā, 2.344 (Miyasaka 1971:72). Significantly, Sankara also 
quotes this in his Upadesasahasri 18.142 (Nakamura 1983:76). Dharmakirti has 
been quite convincingly assigned dates of 634-673CE (Nakamura 1983:76-77). 
Franco (1994:11) is one of the scholars that accept Frauwāllner's dating for 
Dharmakirti of 600-660CE which was based on an argumentum ex silentio, but 
works by Kimura (1999), Tillemans (2000: xiii-xv) and Krasser (2011) have 
demonstrated sensible revisions to his dating, which Kimura (1999:209-214) 
defines as c.550-620CE. So, Srinivasa’s terminus a quo is around either 620, 660 


or 673CE. 


As to the latest date for Srinivasa, Sāstrin proposes to inspect those authors who 
have rejected Nimbarka’s doctrine. Ramanuja makes a clear distinction between 


aupādhikabhedābheda and svābhāvikabhedābheda in Srībhāsya 1.1.1 (Sastrin 


"9 wkta ca viprabhiksundpy apratyaksopalambhasya nārthadrstih prasiddhyati | avibhāge pi 


buddhyātmā viparyāsitadarsanaih | grāhyagrāhakasamvitti bhedavān iva laksyata iti || 
Vedāntakaustubha 2.2.28, Bose (1943, vol. 1:362) 

120 sahopalambhaniyvamān na bhedo nilataddhiyoh || Vedāntakaustubha 2.2.28, Bose (1943 vol. 
1:362) 
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1972:48). Whilst it could be contended that he is most likely refuting 
Yādavaprakāša, his bhedabhedin predecessor, in the Vedārthasangraha Ramanuja 
makes it clear that he is also referring to those who view that the relationship of the 
individual soul to Brahman is one of part-whole (amsamsibhdava),'*' a doctrine 
specifically propounded by Nimbarka and Srinivasa. However, Yāmunācārya in 
the Atmasiddhi of his Siddhitraya assigns the amsamsibháva relationship of 
Brahman and the individual soul for bhedābheda to Yādavaprakāša.'”” Sastrin 
(1972:49) is quite clear that svābhāvikabhedābheda is not Yādavaprakāša's 
innovation; rather he was an adherent of a pre-existing doctrine in the same manner 
as was Bhartrprapafica who existed centuries earlier, not to mention Nimbarka 
himself. Yet, of Nimbarka and Bhartrprapafica, it was the former who used the 
terminology amsamsibhdava, and not the latter who denoted the relationship by the 
phrase bhāgabhāgībhāva (Sastrin 1972:47). Nimbarka’s terminology might 
possibly have been influenced by Bhagavadgita 15.7 which asserts that the 


individual soul is an amsa of Krsna/Brahman. ? 


Vacaspatimisra’s Bhamati commentary on Sankara's Sdarirakamimamsabhasya 


contains the refutation of both aupddhika and svābhāvika bhedābheda, but it 


2I ghatasaravadisamsthananupayuktamrddravyam yathā kāryāntarānvitam evam eva 


surapašumanujādijīvatvānupayuktesvarah sarvajūah satyasankalpatvādikalyāņaguņākara iti cet 
satyam sa evešvara ekenāmšena kalyāņaguņagaņākarah sa evānyenāmšena heyaguņākara ity 
uktam | dvayor amsayor īsvarāvišesāt | dvav amšau vyavasthitav iti cet | kas tena lābhah | 
ekasyaivanekamsena nityaduhkhitvad amšāntareņa sukhitvam api nešvaratvāya kalpate | yatha 
devadattasyaikasmin haste candanapankanulepakeyürakatakangultyalamkaras | tasyaivanyasmin 
haste | mudgarabhighatah | kalanalajvalanupravesas | ca — tadvad | evesvarasya | sydd iti 
brahmajnanapaksad api papivan ayam bhedabhedapaksah | aparimitaduhkhasya pāramārthikatvāt 
samsāriņām anantatvena dustaratvāc ca || Vedārthasangraha 59. 

7? vādavaprakāšapaksamāha 'nānātva' iti | amsamsibhüvalaksana ityasyānvaya | ityanena 
sambandhah | amsamsitvadbhedabhedopapattih | bhedasamānādhikaraņābhedasyaiva tadatmyasya 
sāmānadhikaraņyārthatvam iti hardam etesām || Siddhitraya, Atmasiddhi. 

75 mamaivamso jīvaloke jīvabhūtah sanātanah | Bhagavadgītā 15.7ab 
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makes the distinction clear by rejection of amsamsibhava in the commentary to 
Brahmasūtra 1.4.22 and 2.3.43-46 separate to his dismissal of aupādhika 


bhedābheda (Sastrin 1972:50). 


As a further support, both Nimbārka and Srinivasa have stated in their 


commentaries to Brahmasūtra 3.2.11" 


that the sruti passages that refer to nirguņa 
Brahman actually refer to Brahman not having the faults of material modes of 
nature, not that it possesses no qualities at all, as it is simultaneously possessed 


ç 6 er 125 
with auspicious qualities. 


This dichotomy of saguna-nirguna, or in other words 
savisesa-nirvisesa, in the same Brahman is rejected by Vācaspatimišra in his 


commentary to Brahmasütra 3.2.11," developing Sankara's depiction of the 


pürvapaksin in the same sütra (1972:51). 


Sastrin (1972:53) then focuses his attention on Bhāskara, the founder of the 
aupādhikabhedābheda doctrine as a reaction to Sankara and others. Ingalls 
(1967:61) suggests a date of 800CE and Nakamura (1983:88) refines that to 750- 
800CE, a dating which Šāstrin (1972:53) also accepts. In deciding what the topic 


of Brahmasütra 2.3.31 is, Srinivasa declares: 


ms yatah brahmanirdosatvasvābhāvikaguņātmakatvābhyām yuktāmnātam || 


Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 3.2.11. yatah — sarvatra — srutismrtisübhayalingam _svabhāvato 
'pastasamastadosatvasvabhavikagunaganamandiratva-laksanavatparam brahma nišcīpate || 
Vedāntakaustubha 3.2.11 

"nirguņavākyānām māyikaguņanisedhaparatvena saguņavākyānām svabhavikagunapratipadana- 
paratvena...|| Vedāntakaustubhal.1.4 

"5 tatrāpi savišesatvanirvišesatvayor virodhāt svābhāvikatvānupapatter ekam svato'para tu 
paratah || Bhāmatī 3.2.11 
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This sūtra purports to state the faults of the doctrine that the soul, being a consciousness, is 
all-pervasive [in size].'7’ 
Bhāskara concludes however that this sūtra is meant to counter Buddhist doctrine, 


where he then comments: 


But further, the explanation that this sūtra purports to state the faults of those who hold that 
the soul is all-pervasive [in size], is incorrect. "S 


The similarities in phraseology are too close to ignore. Another point made by 
Sastrin (1972:54) is that the actual ordering and numbering of the individual 
Brahmasūtra themselves is particular to each author, following the arrangement 
that best suits their interpretation, though they do tend to adhere to a conventional 
structuring. The sūtras *sukhavisistabhidhanad eva ca’ and ‘ata eva ca tadbrahma’ 
are read by Nimbarka as Brahmasūtra 1.2.15 and 1.2.16, and similarly followed by 
Srinivasa. Before Bhaskara, there was also the tradition which Sankara adopted, 
and the Bodhāyana tradition, which was much later adopted by Rāmānuja (Sastrin 
1972:55). Sankara does not read these as two different sūtras: he omits ata eva ca 
tadbrahma altogether, as does Madhva (Bose 1943 vol. 1:115, Agarwal 2000 vol. 
l:xvi). Rāmānuja has a completely different reading: ‘ata eva ca sa brahma’,'”’ 
suggesting that the Bodhayana tradition followed that reading. Bhāskara, like 


Sankara, does not include this sūtra. However, he makes a comment at the end of 


the preceding sutra: 


127 cetanabhūtātmavibhutvavādimate dosakathanàrtham sūtram || Vedāntakaustubha 2.3.31, Bose 


(1943 vol. 1:424) 

Ns yatpunar atmavibhutvavadinam | dosakathanartham | sutram iti vyakhyatam tad ayuktaml| 
Bhaskarabhasya 2.3.21 

99 Šrībhāsya 1.2.16 
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At this point, others read a sūtra 'ata eva ca tad brahma', but others do not set it forth as 
such due to its import being already understood. "° 


If Bhaskara is not referring to Sankara’s tradition, nor that of Bodhayana, the only 
other tradition which could have been a candidate is that of Nimbarka and 
Srinivasa. This is perhaps one of the soundest pieces of evidence for the fact that 
Bhaskara is here familiar with Nimbarka and Srinivasa; but as his goal was to 
counter Sankara, they featured in his discussions only where absolutely necessary 
(Sastrin 1972:54). Those teachers that include this sūtra later also have a different 
reading to that of Nimbarka and Srinivasa, with Ramànuja's variant as shown, and 
Srikantha following Rāmānuja (Bose 1943 vol. 1:116). For an example of the 
similarity of syntax and style in certain places, Sastrin (1972:55) discusses 
Bhaskara and Nimbarka's commentary to Brahmasütra 1.1.2, and others, where as 
with Sankara, there are extremely close similarities. He then goes on to deal with 


Sankara in much the same manner as Satyanand which has been stated above. 


Sàstrin (1972:55) then makes a point that departs significantly from Satyanand's 
interpretation: Nimbarka subscribed to the vyühavada that was popular in 
Paücaratra. As Satyanand refused to accept any work other than the 
Vedantaparijatasaurabha as that of Nimbarka, he was unable to notice Dasasloki 4 
which unequivocally states that Brahman is Krsna, who has the vyūhas for his 


51 Even though the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha does not once name Krsna, let 


parts. 
alone the vyūhas, the Dasasloki does. It was well known to Srinivasa as he 


regularly quotes from it in the Vedāntakaustubha. He also uses both Narayana and 


30 atravasare 'ta eva ca tad brahmeti sūtram anye pathanti tat punar gatartham iti anyair 


nabhidhiyate || Bhaskarabhasya 1.2.15 
P! wühanginam brahma param varenyam dhydyema krsnam... Dasasloki 4 
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Vasudeva as synonymous with Krsna/Parabrahman. 32 


This is a strong indication 
that Srinivasa was acquainted with both the Bhāgavatas and the Pāiicarātrikas, as 
was Nimbarka, in his capacity as author of the Dasasloki. Indeed, the Vaisnava 


Vedanta propounded by the early authors of this tradition attests to a synthesis of 


the tenets of these two traditions. 


This reasoning is used by Sastrin (1972:55) to argue for the following. Sankara 
interpreted Brahmasütra 2.2.42-45 as a refutation of the Paficaratra doctrine. Both 
Bhāskara and Srikantha (visistasivādvaitin) follow suit. While both Rāmānuja"” ° 
and Madhva'** defend Pāñcarātra, nothing can be said in this respect about 
Nimbarka, who uses this section to refute saktavdda. Srinivasa, however, states in 


the introduction to this section that: 


It is not to be said that: those who desire for release are being benefitted through a mere 
exposition of the conclusion of the Vedantins, what is the use of vilifying the views of the 
opponents? Since just as when a man, giving up the most beneficial food, is about to take 
injurious poison and the like, people try to induce him to food and to dissuade him from 
poison, etc. by pointing out the unwholesomeness of the latter, so the vilification of the 
view of the opponents is justifiable for the purpose of preventing people from accepting 
the views which are opposed to the Veda, and for inducing those desiring for emancipation 
to our own view. 


Me ...parabrahmanarayanavasudevadisabdabhidheyah srikrsnah || Vedantakaustubha 1.1.1 


P3 Sribhdsya 2.2.39-42 

54 paūcarātranisedhārthametānyācaksate yadi | sütrünyativiruddham tad yata aha sa bhārate || 
pancaratrasya krtsnasya vaktà nàrayanah svayam | jndnesv etesu rajendra sarvesv etad visistate || 
paīcarātravido ye tu yathākramaparā nrpa | ekāntabhāvopagatā vāsudevam visanti te || iti gita ca 
tacchastrasanksepa iti hiritam | vedena pancaratrena bhaktyā yajnena caiva hi || drsyo ‘ham 
nānyathā dršyo varsakotisatair api | iti vārāhavacanam šlokā iti vacah srutau || vedais ca 
paīcarātraišca dhyeyo nàrayanah parah | paficaratram ca vedas ca vidyaikaiva dvidheyate|| 
ityadivedavacanaih paficaratram apodyate || Anuvyakhyana 2.2.285-2.2.291ab 

"5 qa caupanisadasiddhāntaprakāšanenaiva mumuksünàm upakāre jāte kim parapaksadūsaneti 
vacyam| yathā hitatamam annam utsrjyahite visādau pravrttam janam taddosakathanādinā tato 
nisedhya tatraiva tam niyojayanti tathā vedaviruddhāt paksān nivāraņāya svasiddhānte 
mumuksupravrttaye ca parapaksadusanasucanasya yuktatvāt|| Vedāntakaustubha 2.2.1, translation: 
Bose (1943 vol. 1:325-328) 
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With such a resolve, it would hardly be possible for Srinivasa to ignore Sankara 
and Bhaskara’s comments on the Pāiicarātra system. If indeed Srinivasa was 
posterior to even Rāmānuja as some hold, then in the manner of Madhva Srinivasa 
would have had to defend the position. However, this is not the case and is another 
major support for the view that both Nimbarka and Srinivasa could not have been 
posterior to Sankara. Like Nimbārka, Srinivasa is unaware of any other rival views 
in Vedanta: the only contemporary view against the Vedanta is that of Dharmakirti 
which is well dealt with by Srinivasa. It would be ludicrous to assume that 
Srinivasa therefore would not refute any objections to this by other Vedantins. 
Indeed, his grand-disciple Purusottama emphatically refutes advaita in the 
Vedantaratnamanjusa. So, according to Sastrin (1972:57), Srinivasa and thus 
Nimbarka cannot be posterior to Sankara, Bhaskara and the rest; as all these 
commentators do refute Nimbarka's version of svabhavikabhedabheda in their 


works. 


Agrawal (2000) comes to the same conclusion but, in accordance with the accepted 
late 8" to early 9" century dates for Sankara, places Nimbārka in the middle of the 
S century. As clarified by the work of Nakamura (2004) and others as already 
stated, Sankara's dates are likely to be during the early to mid g” century, and by 
the same logic Nimbārka would have to be located sometime in the mid to late 7" 
century. On the basis of the foregoing, it is possible to put forward an updated 


chronology for Nimbarka that is based only upon primary sources and reasoning 


derived therefrom. 
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3.8 Conclusion: Nimbarka’s Date 


Terminus Post Quem 


Of all the different philosophical schools that are critiqued in the 
Vedāntapārijātasaurabha and the Vedantakaustubha, it is only the refutation of the 
Buddhist position that reveals information relevant to chronology. In the Buddhist 
case, however, Srinivasa quotes from Dharmakirti, and from the terminology 
employed in his refutations it is certain that Srinivasa was definitely later than 
Dharmakirti. The same cannot be said of Nimbarka, whose refutations do not 
demonstrate awareness of the subtleties noticed by Srinivasa who even goes into 
details concerning the  Vaibhasika and Sautrantika dialectic within the 


136 the 


Sarvastivadins. Nimbarka refutes the doctrines of the Vijiānavādins, 
doctrine of momentariness (ksanikatvavdda) of the Sautrāntika-sarvāstivādins, *” 
and the Madhyamaka's sarvašūnyavāda. ° This particular section of the 
Brahmasūtra has resulted in the dating of the extant version of the sutras to 400- 


450CE, with the sections dealing with the Chdndogya Upanisad dating from 


around the start of the common era (Nakamura 1983:436). 


Srinivasa’s critique of Brahmasūtra 2.2.28, unlike that of Nimbarka, elaborates on 
the pürvapaksin's views. To Srinivasa, the pürvapaksin is best typified by 
Dharmakirti. However, if it was the case that this sūtra was intended to refute 


Dharmakirti’s understanding of the non-existence of external objects, then the 


136 
137 
138 


Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 2.2.28 
Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 2.2.31 
Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 2.2.32 
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Brahmasūtra would necessarily be post-Dharmakīrti which is wholly untenable. 
Instead, it is likely that the aphorism in question refutes the ideas promulgated by 
Maitreyanatha, Asanga and Vasubandhu, the latter’s dates being c.320-400CE 
(Nakamura 1983:436). So Nimbarka may well not be referring to the Dharmakirti 
version of Vijfianavada. Nimbārka is familiar with the vague parameters of the 
doctrine perhaps, but not in the detail that Srinivasa is. Sankara too paraphrases 
Dharmakirti in his commentary on this sūtra, as noticed by Nakamura (1983:78), 
but does not name him. Additionally, Dharmakirti’s thoughts are found throughout 
the works of later commentators; as representative of Buddhist logic, they served 
as the perfect pūrvapaksa for the intellectuals that followed, and so it would be 
unthinkable that Nimbarka would not even allude to the doctrines he espoused, in a 
manner similar to Sankara. So, Dharmakīrti does not have a bearing on Nimbarka’s 
dating directly. This gives Nimbarka an independent terminus post quem of 450CE. 
This can be refined, as indirectly, Dharmakirti does have relevance because 
Srinivasa, who is the direct disciple of Nimbārka, is necessarily after Dharmakīrti. 
The result is that Nimbarka’s earliest date is perhaps just before or concurrent to 


Dharmakirti. 


Terminus Ante Quem 


Sankara's dates are estimated to be between 700-750CE (Nakamura 1983:87) and 
Bhaskara flourished around 750-800CE (Nakamura 1983:88). It has been shown 
here with reasonable certainty that Sankara and Bhaskara were aware of Nimbarka. 


However, there remains a slight problem: Nimbarka and Srinivasa both seem 
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unaware of an established unambiguousbly non-dualist idiom of Vedanta that was 
being actively promulgated. They dispense with abheda theories with the same 
aplomb employed when dealing with bheda theories, as their objective is to 
establish simultaneous bheda and abheda, and not exclusively one or the other. 
They offer no arguments that even hint at a familiarity with Sankara's actual 
doctrines. Yet the controversy centres on the fact that Sankara was not the first 
exponent of advaita. Gaudapada was its first systematiser and Malkovsky 
(2001:127) rightly states that Gaudapada should form the terminus ante quem for 
Nimbarka. Nakamura fixes Gaudapada’s dates to 640-690CE (2004:307). 
Gaudapada’s disciple was Govinda, who was in turn the preceptor of Sankara, 


which leads to Nakamura (2004:185) assigning him a period of 670-720CE. 


In the light of the standard prescription of the Manusmrti, that Gaudapāda as a 
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brahmana would have undergone the upanayana at age eight ™ and studied until 


around twenty, ^? 


then he would have begun his compilation of the Karikas around 
660CE. Allowing for completion of this work and for its dissemination throughout 


the Vedantic schools, the latest possible date for Srinivasa’s Vedāntakaustubha 


would be 685CE. 


13 garbhāstame 'bde kurvita brahmanasyopanayanam || Manusmrti 2.36 

14 sattrimsadábdikam caryam gurau traivedikam vratam | tad ardhikam pādikam va 
grahaņāntikam eva và || Manusmrti 3.1. It is common practice in Veda-pāthašālās currently in 
operation, for example that of the Maharsi Vedavyasa Pratisthana in Pune, that a student is admitted 
at eight and will memorise the Suklayajurveda Vājasaneyī Samhita in the Madhyandina recension 
along with the Yajfavalkya Siksd, the Satapathabrahmana (Madhyandina recension) and the 
Pāraskaragrhyasūtras, graduating at the age 21, or the maximum age 22. The Manusmrti's 
assertions, which assume the candidate is a Brahmana student who was administered the upanayana 
at the age of eight, would mean that the student graduated either at age 44, 26 or 17. 
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The Date of Nimbarka and Srinivasa 


It can therefore be stated with some certainty that Srinivasa completed his 
Vedantakaustubha around 685CE, having written it after the dissemination of 
Dharmakirti’s doctrines but before the advaita of Gaudapada was popularised. That 
would give him a likely chronology of 660-740CE. In Srinivasa’s own words at the 
beginning of the Vedāntakaustubha 1.1.1 (tadaivadjnayda), it seems that he was 
composing this work on the direct command of his teacher. Nimbarka, who 
belonged to the previous generation, could then be dated to 620-690CE, which 
conforms to the recalibration of Satyanand’s theory as suggested by Malkovsky 


(2001:127). 
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Chapter 4 


Nimbarka's Life, Teachings and Impact 


Having established the dates of Nimbarka as c. 620-690CE in the previous chapter, 
there is now a more satisfactory chronological foundation upon which to base the 
investigation of his view regarding Radha-Krsna. In this chapter, I will outline 
what is known about Nimbarka’s life and teachings, paying special attention to the 
soteriology he is known to have propounded throughout his various works. The 
fact that the methods for salvation he suggests in these documents differ according 
to the elegibility of his audiences serves to bolster my suggestion that Radha-Krsna 
was a topic reserved for the most qualified initiates of his tradition, a view which 
persisted until the early modern period. Furthermore, poetry from the period 
subsequent to Nimbarka bears witness to the fact that although for the majority 
Radha remained the mundane lover of a divine Krsna, some poets outside the 
tradition were aware of the teacher’s theology, for their poetry refers to a newly 


divine Radha. 


4.1 Nimbarka's Life: Hagiographies 


There are many later sources for the life of Nimbarka, such as the account 
contained within the Bhavisyapurdna, the Ācāryacaritam of the 18" century leader 
of the tradition Nàrayanasarana Devācārya and the 16" century Bhaktamāla of 
Nabhadasa (Hare 2011:44). The earliest descriptions of Nimbarka's life are, 


predictably, by his two disciples Srinivasa and Audumbara. Srinivasa, in addition 
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to a few hints in the Vedantakaustubha, authored the Laghustavarājastotram in 
praise of his preceptor. Audumbara composed a significant hagiography entitled 
the Nimbarkavikranti, which exhibits the author’s refined Sanskrit poetic 


techniques. 


In the Vedāntakaustubha Srinivasa reveals that Nimbarka follows in succession 
from Harisa, Sanaka and his brothers and then Nārada.!*' In reiterating this, he 
calls Nimbārka the ‘promulgator of the lineage of Sri Sanatkumara’,'** who ‘wrote 
the most mysterious Vedāntapārijātasaurabha out of kindness for those desiring 
liberation’.'*’ Srinivasa declares in no uncertain terms that he is composing his 
own work at ‘the behest of [Nimbarka], according to the path that he taught, for the 
sake of his grace, as I am his disciple". ^^ The Laghustavarājastotram is a 41-verse 
hymn extolling the glories of Nimbārka, his preceptor, in which many flattering 
adjectives and images are used without much hagiographic content. However, 
Srinivasa does relay a few details of significance. Nimbarka is ‘the lamp for 


illuminating the sampradàya' , ` ‘is blissful in worshipping Šrī Krsņa”,'** ‘never of 


an unclean mind even when of a youthful age''*' 


(hinting perhaps at his status as a 
naisthikabrahmacarin, or perpetual celibate), and ‘giver of the paricasamskara' 


. Je 148 
Vaisnava initiation. 


141, - : V ES = š " = š RPM NE = Ç 
Srihamsam sanakādīn devarsim nimbabhaskarañ ca bhaje | krpayaisam srikrsne paramātmani 


no bhavatu bhaktih || Vedantakaustubha 1.1.1, mangala verse. 

1? šrīsanatkumārasantatipravartakah|| Vedāntakaustubha 1.1.1 

5 mumuksv anugrahāya... vedāntapārijātasaurabhākhyam atigūdharh krtavàn|| Vedāntakaustubha 
1.1.1. 

U^ atha tu tad Gjnaya tad uktavartmanā tad anugrahakāmeņa tac chisyena 
maya...||Vedantakaustubha 1.1.1 

"5 sampradāyaprabodhāya dipakah|| Laghustavarājastotram 4 

146 šrīkrsnapūjanānandī|| Laghustavarājastotram 6 

141 tāruņyarh vayasā prāpto na vikaramanáh kvacit|| Laghustavarājastotram 11 

"5 paūcasarnskāradāyī ca|| Laghustavarājastotram 26 
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Audumbara’s work focuses solely on Nimbarka’s exploits. According to 
Audumbara, Nimbarka had previous existences as the Sudarsana discus of Visnu in 
Vaikuntha, ^? and therefore originally as Aniruddha of the quadruple-emanations 
(caturvyüha), ^" both before creation; as Havirdhàna Muni appearing to 
Gauramukha and other sages assembled at Naimisaranya" in the tretāyuga, and 
then as Nimbarka himself at the commencement of the kaliyuga, named 
Niyamananda at birth, the son of Aruna Rsi and Jayanti Devi. Niyamānanda 
accepted initiation from Nārada Muni, following which he embarked on a 
digvijaya. During his travels, he destroys many demons, saves devotees on a 


sinking boat in the Brahmaputra river and upholds his duties to his mother and 
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father. Then Audumbara recounts the famous incident which resulted in 


Niyamānanda being conferred the name Nimbarka: 


A bhiksuka [Buddhist Monk] came to the forest in search of alms, and visited the 
hermitage of your mother and father. They became late, due to [being occupied] with the 
worship of Šrī Krsņa, and the Bhiksuka became apprehensive, due to his tradition 
forbidding eating at night. You called him, who was leaving to return, suffering hunger 
pains, out to the forest and pointed with your arm raised, as if touching the sky, pointing 
out that just above the nimba (Azadirachta Indica) trees, it was as if there was sunlight, 
together with its heat, of a million suns; as such, his mind became free from worry, and 
you served him [food] — just as Lord Mukunda, of inconceivable potency, saved Draupadī 
and the sons of Pāņdu from the curse of Durvāsas, so too did you save your parents from 
the sin [of letting a monk visiting for alms return without having eaten]; so obeisances to 
you, known by the name Nimbarka, who freed them from the binding duties of Dharma, in 
the same manner as a tangled piece of bamboo [is easily cut] when connected [to by an 
axe]. 


"9 Nimbarkavikranti 16-17, 21 

50 Nimbarkavikranti 22 

P! Nimbārkavikrānti 25-26 

1? Nimbārkavikrānti 32-33 

155 Nimbārkavikrānti 37-58 

154 vānasthayor āšramam āgatam tvam pitros tu bhiksum vanam etya bhiksām | agrāhayas tam 
pratisankamānam āmnāyarītyā nisi bhojanāc ca|| niryantam āhūta ivarkakotih srikrsnasevasu 
vilambakartroh | ksutklistam avrtya sutarjaninakham dirghabahum nabhasi prasārya || nimbāgra 
adityam iva svasücayams tāpād gato niscitamanasam yah | sadraupadān pāņdusutān mukundo 
durvāsaso yad vad acintyasaktih || nirmocayitvā pitarāv aghaughāt samyuktavamsas tv iva nirgatas 
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Following this account are descriptions of Nimbarka removing the sorrows of the 
sage Agastya, purifying a river of blood by the touch of his feet, revealing his form 
as Aniruddha to both Agastya and his father Aruna Rsi, and visiting the deity 
Padmanābhasvāmin where many of the locals became followers. `° According to 
Audumbara, brahmanas who were jealous of his achievements attacked Nimbarka 
in the night at his encampment in the forest near the Padmanabhasvamin temple. 
Nimbarka touched a fruit of the udumbara tree that had fallen to the ground in 
front of him with his toe, and Audumbara appeared from it, displaying the divinity 
of Nimbarka to all present. Undeterred by this, the brahmanas continued with the 
attack, and Nimbarka surrounded them with fire just as the deity of 
Padmanabhasvamin, himself angered, made his appearance on the scene ready to 
dispatch these opponents. Seeing that the deity was ready to destroy these 
brahmanas for the offence they caused to a ‘pure devotee’ and taking compassion 
on them, the teacher prayed to Padmanabhasvamin, appeasing his anger. Nimbarka 
went to the sea nearby and caused it to calm the forest fire that had resulted from 
his earlier attempts to corral the offenders. Padmanabhasvamin blessed the teacher, 


and the brahmanas became his disciples. °° 


Nimbarka pressed on to Dvaraka, harassed as before by other jealous brahmanas 


who later become his disciples after he revealed himself to be Krsna in as much as 


tau | nimbārkanāmne ’stu namo namas te saddharmanirbandhavimocakaya || Nimbarkavikranti 59- 
62. The simile given here of 'samyuktavamsah nirgatah’ has been interpreted by the commentator 
Vrajavallabha Sarana to mean either, bamboo that springs forth through earth which is filled with 
stones, or bamboo that is easily cut when an axe connects to it. The first alternative seems a little 
too forced. 

1? Nimbārkavikrānti 63-68 

'°° Nimbārkavikrānti 69-100 
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he is the incarnation of Aniruddha. In Dvaraka, he established the hot-branding 
ceremony of the conch (sankha) and discus (cakra) insignia on the arms of initiated 
Vaisnavas. After departing there he passed by a Jain community celebrating a 
festival, and on seeing him the Jains began to hurl abuse. Nimbārka dug his toe into 
the ground, from which sprung a mighty river that began to wash them away. 
Realising their folly, they prayed for him to save them, and he did, upon which 
they too became his followers. In this manner he travelled the remainder of his 
journey which Audumbara likens to completing a digvijaya.'’ If indeed this work 
is attributable to Audumbara, it would serve as one of the earliest mentions of a 
digvijaya in relation to an ascetic in place of the a king (which is attested to in the 
Mahabharata), as it is generally thought that such works were composed in the 
centuries after Sankara, with the first historically locatable works from the 13" 
century belonging to the Madhva tradition (Sax 2000:47). An evidence to show 
that the Nimbarkavikranti was perhaps earlier than accounts of Madhva comes 
from the routes followed. Madhva and the later digvijaya candidates travelled 
through the major cities of contemporary empires (Sax 2000:48-50), whereas 
Nimbarka exclusively visited pilgrimage sites, with the telling exception of Udupi, 
which is visited by all the later digvijayins after its establishment by Madhva (Sax 
2000:50). At the very least this work should be assigned to a pre-Madhva period, 


and if attributable to Audumbara, to that of Nimbarka. 


His final destination was Vraja, and having established himself at Nimbagrama, he 


invited his preceptor Narada, and served him. He also dedicated himself to 
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austerity and devotions to Krsna. Vidyanidhi, a Sakta scholar himself on a 
digvijaya mission, tried to conquer Nimbarka as he had done all other scholars he 
confronted. Nimbarka revealed himself as Krsna and then showed him the entire 
process of creation, the lineage that he belonged to, and instructed him on the 
Vedāntic principles. Finally he revealed his secret form as Rangadevī, one of the 
astasakhi companions of Radha and showed him Radha-Krsna as the form of 
Parabrahman. Expectedly, Vidyanidhi became his disciple, and was awarded the 
name Srinivasa. He was also anointed as the next leader of the lineage. After this 
Audumbara completes his work, stating that Nimbarka stayed in Nimbagrama 
consuming only the juice of nimba (Azadirachta Indica) leaves, hinting at the end 


of his days. ”* 


Aside from the miraculous and mythological episodes, it is clear from this account 
by Audumbara that Nimbarka flourished at a time when there were Buddhists, 
Jains, Saktas and anti-Vaisnava orthodox brahmanas perhaps Mimamsaka or 
representatives of other exegetical schools. There were obviously those who were 
Vaisnava at least in practice or in sympathies. The Padmanabhasvamin deity is 
more commonly known as Sri Anantapadmanābhasvāmin, who was extolled in the 
writings of the 7-8" century CE Nammalvar (Hardy 1983:266-267). It is 
noteworthy that Nimbarka is not described as having connections with any ruler or 
king, as is commonplace in the hagiographies of other ācāryas who have founded 
lineages. This is a significant reason for Nimbarka not featuring prominently in the 


historical record. 
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4.2 Nimbarka’s Soteriology 


Nimbarka’s philosophical position (siddhanta) has been adequately commented 
upon by many scholars, from Bhandarkar (1913), Joshi (1965), through to the most 
recent publication concerning the tradition, an article in the Brill Encyclopaedia of 
Hinduism (Clēmentin-Ojha 2011). Without reiterating what is already well known, 


a few relevant points will be noticed. 


Most scholars, due to the lack of a reliable chronology, consign most of 
Nimbarka’s philosophy to the reactionary faction against Sankara, which we have 
seen is untenable. Bose (1943), and especially Satyanand (1997) and Agrawal 
(2000), are able to bring out the most important nuances of Nimbarka’s philosophy 
due to their reliance on primary sources. Still, Satyanand is unable to comment on 
Nimbarka’s most important philosophical contribution, as he does not consider the 
Dasasloki. When both the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha and the Dasasloki are 
examined together, it is apparent that Nimbarka is composing for different 
audiences. Whilst projecting a view of Parabrahman that was acceptable to the 
broader Vedantin and Vaisnava audience, he taught his initiated disciples the 
particular innovation that Parabrahman actually was Krsna conjointly with Radha. 
When analysed in totality, Nimbarka's view of bhakti is markedly different to that 
which is currently commonplace in the tradition, and as such it is worthwhile to 


examine doctrines that were previously overlooked. 
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Nimbārka is quite clear in the Dasasloki that premavisesalaksaņā bhakti, or 
devotion characterised by a special love, is superior to sādhanarūpikā aparā 
bhakti, or the lesser devotion characterised as a method of attaining salvation. A 
type of loving devotion predates Nimbarka (see section 1.4), however in that 
source it appears as an emotion engendered by reverence, rather than the 
spontaneous love that leads to constant remembrance. Of the five means of 
salvation that Nimbarka identifies across his works (the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha, 
Dasasloki, Mantrarahasyasodašī and Prapannakalpavallī) as noticed by Bose 
(discounting her mistaken attribution of the Savisesanirvisesakrsnastavaraja, Bose 
1943 vol. 3: 41-63), the bhakti that is being referred to is evidently sadhanarupika 
bhakti. It is noteworthy again that Nimbarka has developed different means to 


liberation according to the perceived calibre of various audiences. 


4.2.1 The Soteriology of the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 


In the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha, Nimbarka points out that karman, or rituals/duties 


which should be performed according to one’s varnasrama situation, are merely an 


: : 159 
accessory, and not independent, means of salvation. 


By reducing the effects of 
negative past actions, karman quickens the process of the arising of knowledge 
(vidya/jfíana). However, jñana is acknowledged in accordance with scriptural 


authorities as an independent path to liberation. ^? 


Nimbarka suggests in the 
Vedāntapārijātasaurabha that jndna is attained through upāsanā, the Upanisadic 


means of worship equated with dhydna, or meditation, which Nimbarka gives as a 


19° Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 3.4.22, 4.1.16, 4.1.18 
10 Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 3.1.4 
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synonymn for bhakti or devotion. '' It is quite clear that in the 
Vedāntapārijātasaurabha at least, Nimbarka finds the definition of bhakti as 
developed in the Bhagavadgita (chapter 12) sufficient as this is acceptable to the 
audience of the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha. In the very opening, Nimbarka also 
hints at gurūpasatti and perhaps prapatti, familiar as he is with the Bhagavadgita’s 
quite developed doctrine of prapatti, but does not develop it further in the 
Vedāntapārijātasaurabha, despite using language that betrays a deep knowledge of 


the topic.' 


4.2.2 The Soteriology of the Dasaslokt 


On the style of the Dasasloki, Bose (1943 vol. 3:10) concludes that: 


The style of the *"Daša-šlokī” is very simple and charming, specially suited to a devotee 
who does not want to be bothered with abstract logical theories and hair-splitting 
wranglings, but wants to have the truth immediately in a nut-shell. 


Paradoxically the complete Dasasloki has not featured in scholarly works since 
Growse (1883), Bhandarkar (1913), and Agrawal (2000) where they offered a 
simple translation. It is prudent then to revisit the Dasasloki by means of a 
translation and, in light of the above, notice its quite remarkable nuances.'* The 


Dasasloki commences: 


1^! Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 3.2.24 
15 Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 1.1.1 

? jūānasvarūpaū ca harer adhinam — sarirasamyogaviyogayogyam | anum hi jivam 
pratidehabhinnam jnatrtvavantam yad anantam āhuh ||Dašaslokī 1|| anadimayapariyuktarüpam tv 
enam vidur vai bhagavatprasādāt| muktan ca baddham kila baddhamuktam prabhedabahulyam 
athāpi bodhyam ||Dasasloki 2|| aprakrtam prākrtarūpakaī ca kālasvarūpam tad acetanam matam | 
māyāpradhānādipadapravācyam sukladibhedas ca same "pi tatra ||Dašašlokī 3|| svabhāvato 
'pāstasamastadosam asesakalyāņagunaikarāšim | vyuhanginam brahmaparam varenyam dhyayema 
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The individual soul has knowledge as its [essential] nature, is dependent upon Hari, worthy 
of association and disassociation with bodies, atomic, different in every body, possesses 
the quality of being a knower and is declared to be infinite [in number]. (1) 


Nimbarka clarifies the characteristics of the individual soul, giving its size and 
qualities, stating from the very start that it is dependent upon Hari, which is a 
decidedly Vaisnava view of Brahman. He has promoted these doctrines in the 


Vedāntapārijātasaurabha (see chapter 3). 


Indeed this [individual soul], whose form is associated with beginningless Maya, is known 
only through the grace of God. The liberated, the bound, and the bound-liberated [classes 
of individual soul], as well as their many subdivisions, should be understood also. (2) 


The role of grace is here quite prominent, as it is through this quality that 
knowledge of the individual soul can arise. In his commentary on Brahmasütra 
1.1.1, Nimbarka effectively states that the grace of Bhagavat results in the vision of 
him.'™ Here it seems Nimbārka is hinting at a soteriology consisting of successive 
stages to liberation. So it is through the grace of Brahman that one can attain self- 


realisation. However, this notion is developed after Nimbarka has completed his 


description of the ontological categories. 


krsnam kamaleksanam harim ||Dasasloki 4|| ange tu vame vrsabhanujam muda virājamānām 
anurūpasaubhagām | sakhīsahasraih parisevitam sada smarema devim sakalestakamadam 
||Dasasloki 5|| upasantyam nitaram janaih sada prahāņaye "jfíanatamo 'nuvrtteh | sanandanadyair 
munibhis tathoktam | Srinaradayakhilatattvasaksine ||Dasaslokt 6|| sarvam hi vijfíanam ato 
yatharthakam šrutismrtibhyo nikhilasya vastunah | brahmatmakatvad iti vedavin matam trirūpatāpi 
srutisūtrasādhitā ||Dasaslokt 7|| nanyagatih krsnapadaravindat samdrsyate brahmasivadivanditat | 
bhaktecchayopattasuchintyavigrahad | acintyasakter | avicintyasasayat ||Dasaslokr 8|| krpāsya 
dainyādiyujiprajāyate yaya bhavet premavisesalaksana | bhaktir hy ananyadhipater mahātmanaļ 
sā cottamā sādhanarūpikāparā ||Dasasloki 9|| upāsyarūpam tad upāsakasya ca krpáphalam 
bhaktirasas tatah param | virodhino rūpam athaitad āpter jfieya ime 'rthā api paficasadhubhih 
||Dašašlokī 10|| 

"^ phagavatprasādepsunā taddaršanecchālampatena...mumuksunā || Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 
1.1.1 
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That which is derived from non-matter, that which is derived from matter, and time are 
agreed to be the forms of the insentient. It is spoken of with the words Maya, Pradhana etc, 
and has distinctions of white and the rest in it, however it remains the same. (3) 


The insentient category is defined simply as a prelude to the description of the next 


vital category, Parabrahman: 


We meditate upon the excellent Supreme Brahman, Krsna, Hari, the lotus-eyed one, whose 
defects are naturally non-existent [apasta], who is the sole reservoir of all auspicious 
qualities, whose body is composed of the vyūhas. (4) 


The specific form of Parabrahman as worshipped by Nimbarka is no longer simply 
the Purusottama of the Vedantaparijatasaurabha. °° Here in the Dasasloki, he 
reveals to his disciples that Parabrahman is Krsna. This is the basis upon which 
Srinivasa, who quotes this verse of the Dašašlokī in his commentary on the 
Brahmasütra, '** utilises the appellation Šrī Krsna together with Parabrahman 
throughout the Vedāntakaustubha. This attests to the fact that the 
Vedāntapārijātasaurabha and the Dasasloki have the same author. Moreover, 
whereas in the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha there is no mention of any overtly 
Bhāgavata or Paficaratrika views, here Nimbarka asserts that the quadruple- 
emanation of the caturvyūha comprises the body of Brahman/Krsna. Satyanand 
(1997:28) claims that the vyüha doctrine ‘had come to the Bhāgavata 
religion...from the Pafcaratras'. Srinivasan (1979:49) opposes this view, 
demonstrating that the caturvyūha is inextricably linked to both schools from the 
earliest of times. Satyanand is trying to distance Nimbarka from Pafcaratra, as this 
sect was criticised as heretical by Sankara. However in doing so, Satyanand misses 


an opportunity to provide further chronological clarity. The fact that Nimbarka was 


165 ramakantah purusottamo brahmašabdābhidheyah...|| Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 1.1.1 
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a Vaisnava of the Bhagavata persuasion who subscribed to the vyüha doctrine 
could mean that if he was later than Sankara, he would have defended the vyüha 
doctrine from Sankara's attack, in the manner of Rāmānuja and Madhva. The fact 
that he did not do so is proof that he was certainly unaware of any such 
controversy. Of relevance here is that the Dasasloki, specifically aimed at 
disciples, reveals the exact identity of Parabrahman, which is not mentioned in the 


Vedantaparijatasaurabha as it targets a wider Vedantic audience. 


We eternally contemplate upon the daughter of Vrsabhanu, who delightfully shines forth 
on the left side of [His] body, with a corresponding beauty, who is attended on by 
thousands of maidservants, who is the bestower of all desires. (5) 


Nimbarka here reveals his innovation. This particular verse establishes Radha in 
the same ontological category as Brahman/Krsna, crucially *on the left side of his 
body’, the place traditionally reserved for the wife according to traditional custom. 
Nimbarka is conversant enough with stories of Radha to know that she is the 
daughter of Vrsabhanu (vrsabhānujā) which hints at the development of the 
narrative about her. Most interestingly, Nimbarka maintains the hidden nature of 
Radha by not mentioning her explicitly by the more common names of Radha or 
Radhika. The fact that she fulfils all desires (sakalestakāmadā) implies a 
soteriological role, which is significant as the intended audience of Nimbarka is his 
initiated disciples who have the sole desire of liberation, in accordance with the 
pre-requisite qualifications he himself outlines in Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 1.1.1. 
The extension of this statement therefore is that Radha can bestow salvation. She is 
further described as having beauty which corresponds to that of Krsna. This would 


only be possible if the pair is originally one ontological being. This is the seed for 
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the development of the theory of the conjoined Brahman of the doctrine later 


termed yugala upāsanā, worship of the divine couple. 


Another statement that would lead to theological developments in Vraja later on 
was that Radha is ‘attended on by thousands of maidservants’. The roots of 
sakhībhāva-upāsanā, or mādhuryabhāva-upāsanā of the later tradition can be 
found in this simple statement (see section 8.2.1). The theory that was to develop 
within the Nimbarka tradition is that all individual souls have an original identity 
as one of the sakhis in service of Radha-Krsna, and the goal of human life is to 
achieve liberation from transmigration in order that they may once again be 
situated in their eternal identity. None of this is evident in the writings of the 
tradition until the Vraja developments in the early modern period. It must be kept 
in mind that knowledge of the identity of Parabrahman is usually reserved for the 
initiated, a fact which the current pontifical head of the tradition, Jagadguru 
Nimbārkācārya Svāmī Sri Rādhāsarvešvarašaraņa Devacarya, reiterated time and 
again in the course of our meeting in 2013. Verse 5 is a snapshot of a developed 
state of understanding of Radha and her mythology, and demonstrates that 
Nimbarka’s silence on the particulars does not necessarily mean that he is not 


aware of much more. 


He should be always incessantly worshipped by people for cessation from being pursued 
by the darkness of ignorance; this has been taught by the [four] sages beginning with 
Sanandana to the reverend Narada, the observer of the entire reality. (6) 


Upāsanā here does not signify ritual worship; rather, as mentioned above, it 


signifies a constant, uninterrupted meditation on Parabrahman, which has been 
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described in the two verses antecedent to this one, as Radha-Krsna. Through 
meditation on them, ignorance is removed, which gives rise to /ñana, and which is 
the key to liberation. Intriguingly, Nimbarka reiterates his claim to a pedigree par 
excellence, as he does in the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha.!"" He seems convinced of 
this fact, or he is aiming to convince the audience. In either case, it appears that he 
is endeavouring to confirm that his understanding of Vedanta as presented here is 


tried and tested, and was passed down from infallible sources. 


Accordingly, all knowledge and objects are thus true, because the Vedas and smrtis declare 
that Brahman is their essence. This is the view of the Vedic scholars, and the trinity of 
reals are similarly established by the Veda and [Brahma ]sütra. (7) 


Nimbārka is here countering Buddhists and all those who contest that the Veda is 
authoritative, that Brahman is the essence of everything, that there are three 
ontological categories and that reality is permanent; not, as claimed by Bose (1943 
vol.3: 9) that he is responding to the views of Sankara. He follows the same pattern 
of argumentation utilised throughout Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 2.2 against all 


heterodox schools that he interprets as described within the Brahmasūtra itself. 


No other path is observed apart from the lotus feet of Krsna, which are venerated by the 
gods Brahma, Siva and the rest; who according to the desire of the devotee assumes a form 
conducive to contemplation, whose power is inconceivable and whose abode is 
inconceivable. (8) 


This verse explicitly referring to prapatti describes the central image of the 
doctrine itself, where the devotee seeks shelter at the feet of Brahman. What is also 
interesting is that Nimbarka is providing a justification for contemplation of the 


personal form of Brahman, a doctrine not present in the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 


167 SNNT ic to c m2 : 
paramācāryaih | srikumárair — asmad | gurave | $riman naradaya  upadisto...|| 


Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 1.3.8 
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which advocates more abstract methods of Upanisadic meditation. This particular 
statement could also be extended to provide support for worship of a physical 
representation of the deity; however, in the light of the general disposition of 
Nimbarka, it is more reasonable to assume he is suggesting that the particular mode 
of meditation upon Radha-Krsna that he has revealed in Dasasloki verses 4-5 (on 


their form and character) is scripturally sound. 


His grace is generated for those who have qualities such as humility, by which, devotion 
that is characterised with special love, is brought about for that great soul who has no other 
Lord. That is the superior [devotion], the lesser is but a means to it. (9) 


This verse is crucial for Nimbarka’s soteriology. The lesser devotion characterised 
by the usual rituals and practices is simply a means to attain this supreme devotion 
(para bhakti). Bhakti features in the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha as synonymous with 
constant contemplation, a mode different from the practise of physical 


meditation. 


The role of grace in the soteriology of Nimbarka is further clarified: 
it is due to receiving the grace of Brahman, engendered through the performance of 
prapatti, that this para bhakti arises, which is both the means and the goal of 
liberation. Therefore, Nimbarka advocates two pathways for salvation. Grace 
which is produced through having good qualities cultivated through practising the 
means of ritual, knowledge and meditation, causes the complete removal of 
nescience and permits self-realisation which in turns allows one to incessantly love 


Brahman and achieve para bhakti. This is the consolidated path described here, in 


Dasasloki 6 and in Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 4.2.16; yet this path describes the 


168 
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Vedāntapārijātasaurabha3.2.24 
? Satan caikā ca hrdayasya nādyas tāsārn mūrddhānam abhinihsrtaikā | tayorddhvam āyann 
amrtatvam etiti śruty ukta nadi vartate | tam vidyāsāmarthyāt tac chesagatyanusmrtiyogác ca 
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sadhanarupika bhakti and is therefore the lesser of the two. The supreme path is to 
realise that the path of Vedanta is too difficult to accomplish which would lead one 
to surrender, through the doctrine of prapatti, to Krsna, meditating on him in a 
form that is conducive to constant remembrance, and in this manner generating the 
auspicious character traits that cause the Lord to bestow his grace. This grace is 
received in the form of para bhakti. The only difference between the two paths is 
that the former relies on the performance of the sādhanas, while the latter is 


independent. 


These five things are to be known by the practitioners from the authoritative [ācāryas]: the 
nature of the Worshippable, that of His worshippers, the fruit of [the Lord’s] grace, also 
the elixir of devotion and finally the nature of obstructions. (10) 


In order to simplify the regime of the person interested in achieving para bhakti, 
Nimbārka teaches the knowledge of five subjects (arthapancakajndna), which 
should be understood through the teachings of the authoritative preceptors, clearly 


to be regarded as the teachers of his lineage. 


The Dasasloki as a whole adheres to typically Vedantic ideology and illustrations 
whilst being simultaneously innovative in its revelation of Radha and Krsna as 
conjointly representing Parabrahman. It also reveals the difference of para bhakti 
from conventional sadhana bhakti that is described in earlier scriptures such as the 


Bhagavadgita and the Visnupurdna (see chapter 5). 


prasannena vedyenānugrhīto yada bhavati tatas tasyaiko hrdayam agrajvalanam bhavati tadā 
paramešvaraprakāšitadvāras tām viditvā vidvān taya niskramati || Vedāntapārijātasaurabha 4.2.16 
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4.2.3 The Soteriology of the Prapannakalpavallī and Mantrarahasyasodast 


The Prapannakalpavalli is an explanation of the saraņāgati mantra, one of the two 
mantras given during initiation into the Nimbarka tradition (Šāstrin 1924). After 
the exegesis of the mantra itself, Nimbarka collects a few scriptural quotations 
from the Mahābhārata to support the theory he presents. In the first instance, 
Nimbarka claims a seeker of liberation should surrender himself to a guru, thinking 
of him as the protector, so that he may understand the purport of the scriptures. '”° 
The end result of the scriptures according to this document is that Brahman is the 
sole refuge, being like the mother, father, friend, shelter, etc. "! Nimbarka then 
refers the reader to the Paficaratra verses defining the six limbs of the process of 
surrendering to Brahman - sadvidhā šaraņāgati, which is found in the much later 
Laksmitantra (17.60-62), but evidently occurs in an earlier source. This can be 
deduced on the grounds that Nimbarka quotes the very famous tvam eva mata 
prayer in Prapannakalpavalli 7, although this verse cannot be traced in any extant 
Paficaratra scripture or version of the Mahabharata, which is its most likely source. 
The verse does feature in the hymnal-compendium known as the Pāņdavagītā as 
being spoken by Gandhari.'” It is highly unlikely that Nimbārka would have used 
a verse from a scripture belonging to such a Sakti-centric Pāiicarātrika outlook as 
the Laksmitantra, which in turn follows the philosophy of the earlier Paficaratra. It 


is more plausible that Nimbarka’s description of the six-limbs of the process of 


d varaniyo guruh pürvam goptrtvena mumuksubhih| sarvasambandhavattvam ca srüyate 


srutinirnaye|| Prapannakalpavallī 5 
17! Prapannakalpavallī 6-9 
e Pāņdavagītā 27 
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surrender has its origins in the early Paficaratra, as also might this very famous 


verse quoted in the Prapannakalpavalli 7 (see section 5.3). 


Having explained all of these relationships to Brahman, Nimbārka then reiterates 
the process clearly. Firstly one should surrender himself and his actions to the 
preceptor and serve him always. He should encourage his entire family to worship 
Visnu/Krsna, and knowing the preceptor to be everything to him, he should serve 
him faithfully. Having understood that relationship completely, he attains to a 
divine state, developing divine qualities within himself, surrendering at the 
direction of the preceptor to the Lord of Rama through the six-limbed process of 
surrender. Thus, meditating on Brahman, with the preceptor as his main deity, 
detached from the world, he becomes freed from all fetters and reaches a state 


similar to that of Brahman (bhagavadbhāvāpattilaksana moksa). ^ 


The Mantrarahasyasodasi is similarly a treatise explaining the mila mantra, or the 
main mantra of initiation of the tradition (Šāstrin 1924). Here, Nimbarka explains 
‘brahmavidya’,'"* restating that the object of this is bhagavadbhāvāpattilaksaņā 
mukti. Having explained the mantra, he proffers the same theology given in the 
Prapannakalpavalli, advising the same process of surrendering to the preceptor, 
learning from him the conclusions of the revealed scriptures, performing 


meditative contemplation and then finally, having offered oneself into the fiery 


1? Prapannakalpavallī 20-27. Incidentally, Purusottama uses the quotations here and paraphrases 


much of the Prapannakalpavalli in his explanation of prapatti in his Vedantaratnamafijusa under 
the commentary to Dasasloki 8. 
s Mantrarahasyasodast 1 
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brilliance of the Lord, attaining liberation characterised by reaching a similar state 


to that of Brahman.'” 


On the face of it, the Prapannakalpavalli and the Mantrarahasyasodasi seem to 
prescribe a different soteriological process to the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha and the 
Dasasloki, as observed by Bose (1943 vol. 3:56) and Satyanand (1997:275). The 
Prapannakalpavalli even refers to Brahman as Visnu and the lord of Rama, clear 
evidence that the subject matter is aimed at novices. However, as demonstrated, 
both the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha and Dasasloki contain references to the means 
of prapatti and gurūpasatti that are advocated in the Prapannakalpavallī and the 
Mantrarahasyasodašī. The neophyte practitioners that are eligible to receive the 
teachings of Mantrarahasyasodasi and the Prapannakalpavalli are encouraged to 
serve the preceptor and progress through his directions, culminating in instruction 
in the various principles of the scripture. The Vedāntapārijātasaurabha picks up 
where these works leave off and provides a detailed hermeneutic exposition of the 
scriptures, after which the Dasasloki concludes revealing the final hidden truth of 
the identity of Parabrahman. As such, these works appeal to different types of 


disciples, a point noticed by Bose (1943 vol. 3: 56-57): 


It is clear that like self-surrender to the Lord, self-surrender to the preceptor is open to all, 
and not only to the upper three classes. This means is specially for for those who cannot 
perform even the six factors of self-surrender to the Lord independently of their own 
unaided efforts, but are required to be led by someone else in all respects. 


lp Mantrarahasyasodašī 15-18 
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Nimbarka’s soteriology therefore represents an endeavour to interact with various 
types of practitioners in terms of their eligibility and qualification, and is an 
attempt to cater to their specific soteriological needs through these various 
treatises. To see a unified singular doctrine from one particular work of Nimbarka, 
in the manner of Satyanand, would diminish the impact that this intellectual had on 
Vedāntic exegesis and religious practice. Reserving his teachings on Radha-Krsna 
for adept disciples meant that Nimbarka’s innovation was not widely known. Still, 
I propose that effects of this new theology can be noticed in poetry subsequent to 


the 7 century. 


4.3 Rādhā in Poetic Literature After Nimbārka 


In chapter 2 I have treated the figure of Radha as a character in poetry and religious 
narrative until the 7" century. Even after Nimbārka allotted equal status to Radha 
with Krsna as the conjoined Parabrahman, it would seem that other contemporary 
theologians did not accept the divinity of Radha. Indeed, Purusottama, himself 
third successor of Nimbarka, had trouble digesting this as is evident in his 
Vedantaratnamanjusa, although accepting the rest of the teachings of the founder 
of his line. I turn now to literature after the 7^ century for an understanding of what 
immediate effect, if any, this had. I suggest that it is possible to detect a noticeable 
change in some spheres of poetry, which bears witness to an evolving theology 
surrounding Radha. Whether or not this is attributable to Nimbarka can be doubted 
given the extremely thin evidence available, however, given the foregoing 


discussion, the possibility does exist. 
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Radha is referred to in poetry from the early 8" century, a time which I suggest is 
post-Nimbarka. As Miller (1975, 1977), Siegel (2009) and others have dealt 
extensively with the Gitagovinda, this text will be the upper limit for the present 
study. Only sources mentioning Radha herself specifically will be dealt with rather 
than those which mention the gopis, because, as is evident from the sources 
referred to in chapter 2, the name Radha (or Radhika) who is a lover of Krsna in 
particular, ‘is typical of the secular poetic tradition alone’ (Hardy 1983:104). Even 
though both Miller and Hardy have analysed these sources, it may be pertinent here 
to add a layer of analysis that introduces a perspective derived from my discussion 
of Nimbarka’s chronology. As in chapter 2, Miller's (1975) list is the most 
complete survey of all available sources that refer to Radha, and so I will refer to 
the sources therein contained in the following discussion. Analysing the textual 
references to Radha in this manner it is clear that there were indeed two divergent 
views on the nature of Radha herself — one mundane and the other divine — which 
have specific bearing on the literary and theological environment within which 
Nimbarka’s successors were operating. Hardy (1983:111) notes that there are two 
versions of Radha: the Puranic version, wherein Radha is depicted as being solely 
paramour gopī, and the version contained in poetry which could explore religious 
motifs beyond the constraints of the Puranas themselves, sometimes revealing a 
divine Radha and sometimes not. I will focus on the poetry that mentions Radha as 
divine solely, as it is my contention that poetry mentioning the divinity of Radha 
does so due the emergence of a theology that validates this. If indeed the 


characteristics of the divine Radha of the poets correlate to the conceptualisation 
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that Nimbarka provides, then it can be assumed that Nimbarka’s theology had an 
impact even if very subtle. Poetry that places Radha in a secondary, albeit divine, 
role shows the impact of the Puranic version noticed by Hardy (1983:111) with 
Radha becoming divine as a result of association with Krsna, but nonetheless 


remaining inferior to Laksmī. 


The first reference to Radha with theological implications comes from the 
Gatidavaho (c.725CE), written by Vakpati, a court poet of King Yašovarman of 


Kanauj: 


Let the nail marks Rādhā makes remove anguish for you — 
they are potent with mood; 

On Krsņa's chest they are shining 

like his magical kaustubha gem. ^ 


The reference to Krsna’s possession of the kaustubha gem shows that the author is 
conversant with the literature that describes his divinity and having equivalence to 
Visnu, as this gem is, from an early period, a core element of Visnu’s mythology 
(Parrott 1983:20). This verse, in describing the body of Krsna, is similar to a verse 
of contemplation (dhyana sloka) (Parker 2010:36). Unlike conventional dhyana 
Slokas, which aside from focusing on the beauty of the deity in question, may focus 
on the ornaments worn by the deity (Parker 2010:37), here the ornaments are 
clearly the marks of love-making. Krsna does not hide them; rather they are 


emblazoned on his chest, which is a place more often associated with Laksmī (who 


176 -— = E T A " = & š ai jā 
nņaha-reha-rāhā-kāraņā om karunam harantu vo sarasa | vaccha-thalammi kottuha-kiraņāantī 


om kaņhassa || Gaūdavaho 22, translation: Miller (1975:660) based on Sanskrit chāyā. 
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resides there as the srīvatsa curl of chest-hair). Whilst this solitary reference to 
Radha in the work may at first seem unremarkable, theologically this raises an 
important point. Radha’s nail marks are starkly visible on the chest that was once 
the sole domain of Laksmī revealing that Radha, in this poem, was given 
prominence, suggesting a shift in the mythology surrounding the relationship of 
Krsna-Vasudeva and his consort. As has been explained, Nimbarka, in his 
Dasasloki (verse 8), gave precedence to preman (love) over more normative bhakti 
which he relegates to a secondary place. The presiding deity of love, at least 
according to Purusottama’s reading of Nimbarka’s work, is Radha (see section 
6.3). Accordingly I would suggest that the imagery of this verse confirms my 
discussion of Nimbarka: either it was one of many poetic compositions at the time 
which held Radha to be Krsna's favourite lover and thus represents a development 
of the pre-existing sources for Nimbarka’s innovation, or it was influenced by 
Nimbarka’s new theology regarding the consort. Geographically, it was composed 
in the area of Nimbarka’s activity in Vraja (see section 4.1). Either way, it is a 


significant verse in the context of our discussion. 


Another reference to Radha is to be had from the Kāvyamīmārhsā (early 10" 
century) of Rājašekhara. To illustrate his discussion on the poetic theory of an 
imitation which resembles the similarity of two persons (tu/yadehitulya), he 


compares the sighs of Siva with those of Hari: 


May Hari’s sighs protect you 

As they burn forth from the fire deep within — 

Boiling the lotus-honey from his navel, 

Wilting the garland on his breast, 

Drunk and spit by the trembling serpent who forms his couch 
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On account of the heat, 
Witnessing his memory of Radha’s love 


And heard jealously by the goddess Kamala.'”” 


This verse inverts the separation theme from something that was felt by Radha to a 
separation that is being experienced in equal measure by Krsna. It is also 
significant in that Laksmi is shown to be jealous of Radha. The imagery suggests 
the scene of Hari/Krsna/Visnu being served by Laksmi on the ocean of milk, 
resting on the Ananta-Sesa serpent bed. Presumably the poet envisaged this scene 
occuring after Krsna’s incarnation on earth. Crucially, Laksmī is recognised to be a 
separate entity from Radha, as there would not be any jealousy if Radha were the 
incarnation of Laksmī. Here, it seems that Krsna has reverted to what is intended to 
be his original form of Hari. Nimbarka had suggested by this time that Krsna was 
Parabrahman, but also frequently uses the name Hari/Purusottama/Vasudeva as 
synonymous with Krsna. So from a Nimbarki viewpoint, this verse is not 
problematic. It correlates well with descriptions of Karanarnavasayin Visnu (Visnu 
who rests on the causal ocean) in the Vedāntaratnamaīijūsā of Purusottama, where 
the fact that Laksmī and Radha are different ontological entities is also discussed 


(see chapter 6). 


The Yasatilakacampūkāvya of Somadeva contains a clear reference to a divine 


Radha, a point of some relevance as this is a Jain text. This work which is dated to 


177 ye kīrņakvathitodarābjamadhavo ye mlāpitorahsrajo ye tāpāt yaralena talpaphaņinā 


pitapratapojjhitah | te radhasmrtisaksinah kamalayā sāsūyvam ākarņitā gādhāntardavathoh 
prataptasaralah švāsā hareh pāntu vah || Kāvyamīmāmsā chapter 13 = Subhāsitaratnakoša 136, 
and thus Ingalls’ translation (Miller 1975:661). Here, I have changed his rendering of kamalaya 
which he has as ‘the goddess Sri’, and kept Kamala, the usual epithet of Laksmi. This is because of 
a differentiation extant within the writings of Purusottama, and as such can be assumed for 
Nimbārka, where Sri and Laksmi are different. In his theology, Rukmini is Laksmī, and Radha is 
Sri (see chapter 5). 
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959CE according to the colophon, refers to the example of the love of various 


famous couples (Miller 1975:662): 


Thus indeed — formerly did not Ganga sport with Mahesvara, Radha with Narayana, 
Brhaspati's wife with the Moon and Tara with Bali? "* 


It is clear here that, for Somadeva, Radha occupies a role similar to that of Ganga 
in terms of relationships. Mahe$vara is married to Uma, but in this poem, Ganga is 
presented as being an extramarital love interest. This love is rationalised later on to 
show that Ganga is none other than Sakti herself, so there is no contradiction or 
allegation of infidelity; indeed iconography depicts Umi at the left side of Siva and 
Ganga in his locks from early times (for example the Gangadharamürti in cave 5 in 
Elephanta; Doniger-O'Flaherty 1983:33). A similar example is given with 
Narayana, who ‘sported’ with Radha, but whose conventional wife is Laksmī. The 
next line requires clarification: the wife of Brhaspati, who in this case is also a 
Tara, had adulterous relations with the Moon, whose wife was Rohini. According 
to the Devibhagavatam (1.11.1-86), the union produced the planetary divinity 
Budha as offspring. Then on the other hand, Tara, an apsaras, was married to 
Valin, and had deep affection for him. The full story is contained within the 
Ramayana’s Kiskindha Kanda as it was Rama who killed Valin (Valmiki's 
Ramayana 4.15-23). The ambiguous references to extra-marital love and marital 
love in this verse may be the consequence of the author's own adherence to 
Jainism. Incidentally, this work was composed in Melpati, Tamil Nadu (Hardy 


19893:108), an area that was later heavily influenced by the Sri Sampradāya. 


"8 tathā hi — purapi kim na reme gangà saha mahesvarena rādhā nārāyaņena brhaspatipatnī 
dvijarajena tara ca valina|| Yašatilakacampūkāvya chapter 4. 
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Whatever theological trends existed at the very least informed elements of 
Ramanuja’s later tradition. It is clear that in this verse Radha is not treated as the 
chief love of Krsna, but merely as a paramour; a view still current in the Sti 


Sampradaya (Brzezinski 1990:537). 


The following evidence further supports this. Miller (1975:662) refers to the 
copper-plate inscriptions of Vakpati-Mufija who was a Paramara ruler of Malwa. 
Three copper plates from 974, 982 and 986 CE all have the same mangala verses, 


one for Siva and one for Visnu. The verse praising the latter divinity reads: 


May the active body of demon Mura's enemy protect you — 

Laksmi’s face could not please it, the ocean’s waters could not cool it, 

The lotus in the lake of his own navel was powerless to pacify it, 

Fragrant breath issuing from serpent Sesa’s thousand mouths could not soothe it, 
It was so sick with the pain of separation from Radha.'” 


This verse's imagery parallels that of the verse from the Kavyamimamsa quoted 
above. Here, Laksmi's beauty could not ease the torment in separation of Murari 
from Radha, thus hinting at Radha’s superiority over Laksmi at least in the realm 
of love. An important theological debate occurred later within the Sri Sampradāya 
over Radha's status, that it was claimed that Laksmī was Narayana’s original sakti 
and stands superior to any other goddess as she is the aisvaryādhisthātrī, the deity 
presiding over sovereignty (Brzezinski 1990:537). Purusottama and the rest of 
Nimbarka's followers argue that preman is supreme and the premadhisthatri is 


Radha, thus she is superior (see section 6.3). It seems as if the author is at least 


179 z = E PPP T Lm T 
yal laksmīvadanendunā na  sukhitam yan nardritam varidher vara yan na nijena 


nābhisarasīpadmena šāntim gatam | yac chesāhiphaņāsahasramadhurasvāsair na caSvasitam tad 
radhavirahaturam muraripor velladvapuh patu vah || I have amended Miller's translation, which 
originally read *...with the pain of Radha's neglect’ (Miller 1975:662), because this reading could 
lend unwanted nuance to the verse. 
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familiar with the view that love surpasses power in supremacy, even if only in 
poetry. Whether this verse had a theological basis that was supplied by Nimbarka 
is unclear, but it is possible given the dating and location. Malwa was on the route 
between Pratisthana, Nimbarka's place of birth, and Mathura, his place of 
austerities (see section 4.1). The king himself invaded the northwestern Calukya 
Empire within which Pratisthāna was situated, even though he was ultimately 
defeated. Later evidence suggests that Nimbarka’s successors up until the Vraja- 
rennaissance were all descended from around Pratisthana as he was, even though 
they later moved to the Mathura area, as he did. It can be assumed that the tradition 
had some effect on the locales with which it had contact. The Vaisnava debate 
about the status of Radha seems to be clearer, especially when the geographical 


details of this and the previous sources are taken into account. 


Miller (1975:663-664) next refers to the Sarasvatikanthabharana, compiled by the 
famous polymath Bhoja, a Paramara king of Malwa, as a treatise on alankara 
(poetics) sometime during his rule which extended from the early 11" century until 
1055CE. The first poem to be examined is a kamalabandha of the name of the poet 


Rajasekhara: 


She who bestowed a kingdom of defects, a knower of rasa which gives expansion (Vra), 
who speaks pretentious speech, who does wrong to the world, the full-moon maiden, 
whose eyelashes are like serpent Sesa, whose eye leads to nītišāstra, she who travels in the 
sky, whose love is praiseworthy, who is charming, whose penance is severe, carrier of the 
moon, Sri, whose sword is sharp — let Radha protect me; she is the incarnation who brings 
down serpent knowledge for masters of will who have their egos centred in Siva.'*° 
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ratavadyadhirajya visarararasavidvyājavākksmāpakārā rākā paksmābhašesā 
nayanananayanasva [sa] khaya stavyamārā | rama vyastasthiratvā tuhinananahituh srīh 
karaksāradhārā rādhā raksāstu mahyam šivamamamavasivyālavidyāvatārā || 


Sarasvatikanthabharana 2.249 
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From the various images presented in this kamala-bandha emerges an important 
fact, namely that Sri and Radha are equated, a discernably Nimbārkī tenet. This is 
also the first poetic verse which is dedicated to Radha in a divine capacity outside 
of the Nimbarka tradition itself. The Sarasvatikanthabharana includes other poems 
which deal exclusively with the srūgārarasa motifs of Radha-Krsna (3.110, 4.117 
and 5.235). It is telling that verses laden with the srngara rasa of Radha-Krsna are 
cited in tandem with a verse that is explicitly prayerful (2.249), as Malwa was an 
important city on the route between Pratisthana and Mathura, perhaps showing the 
poet's possible awareness of worshippers of Radha-Krsna who resided there. The 
anthology does contain verses where Radha is definitely mundane (5.448 and 
5.493), which is testimony to the differing views held on Radha even within one 
kingdom. What should be noticed is that both of these verses feature Radha during 
Krsna’s departure to Dvaraka (5.448), and Krsna’s lifting of the Govardhana 
mountain (5.493). These are episodes that are inextricably tied to the divinity of 
Krsna, and as such it can be surmised that these verses perhaps typified the views 


held by those who were influenced by the Bhagavatapurana. 


There are several verses in the celebrated Subhasitaratnakosa of Vidyakara that 
refer to Radha. Compiled in the latter half of the 11" century CE, this anthology 
contains poems from the prior two centuries. Kosambi (1957:xxvii) suggests that 
Vidyakara was a monk at the Jagaddala Vihara in North Bengal. Aside from the 


many verses on Radha as a mundane love interest comes the following reference: 


The pilgrims in the street have warded off the painful cold 
With their broad quilts sewn of a hundred rags; 
And now with voices clear and sweet 
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They break the morning slumber of city folk 
With songs of the secret love of Madhava and Rādhā.'*' by Dimboka 


This verse was composed the Bengali poet Dimboka who is quoted along with 
Jayadeva in the later Saduktikarnamrta (Miller 1975:666 n33). The poem suggests 
that ‘the secret love’ of Radha-Krsna was sung of by pilgrims in the morning. 
Extrapolating from this, it can be assumed that for this poet, songs about Radha- 
Krsna were suitable for the early morning, a time which is usually reserved for 
intense religious activity. This indirect testimony corroborates the fact that for at 
least a certain section of contemporary society Radha-Krsna's love had a religious 


dimension. 


Between 1075CE and 1100CE, Bilhana composed the Vikramānkadevacarita in 
honour of the Calukya king Vikramaditya VI. Again, the Calukya territories 
included Pratisthana and it is possible that the poet was vaguely acquainted with 
the doctrine of Nimbarka's followers. Two verses of the Vikramankadevacarita are 


noticed by Miller (1975:666): 


Let Krsna’s sword, ‘Delighter’, reflecting joyful Laksmi in its blade, 
Hold out intense joy for you — For demon Mura’s enemy, it perpetually revives 
The memory of graceful Radha in the Jamna river's flow.'*” 


Even though having Laksmī at his side, Krsna reminisces longingly about his time 
with Radha in Vrndavana. The rivalry of Radha and Laksmi is a common motif by 


this time, yet there is no immediate indication that Radha is of any divine 


5! rathyakarpatikaih pataccarašatasyūtorukanthābala-pratyādistahimāgamārtivišadaprasnigdha- 


kanthodaraih | | giyante — nagaresu | nàgarajanapratyusanidranudo  rādhāmādhavayoh 
paraspararahahprastavanagitayah || Subhasitaratnakosa 980 (Miller 1965:666) 

13? sandra mudam yacchatu nandako vah sollāsalaksmīpratibimbagarbhah | kurvann ajasram 
yamunapravahalilaradhasmaranam murareh || Vikramankadevacarita 1.5 
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consequence, unless one reads between the lines that if the lord of Laksmī is not 
pleased with Laksmī herself, goddess par excellence, then Radha must be even 
greater, even if only in his estimations. Miller (1975:666) points out that it is when 


Bilhana was heading south from Kashmir that he stopped at Vrndavana: 


Broken by Radha’s broad hips, which sway as she swings, 

Even now the trees in Krsna's playground do not recover — 

When the poet had disturbed the circle of Mathura's sages with playful banter, 
He spent several days in the area of Vrndavana. Sd 


Whilst not specifically referent to the divine Radha, this verse provides an insight 
into the significance of Mathura. Assuming that the poet is speaking with 
Vaisnavas in that the topic is that of Radha-Krsna, the use of the word süri that 
Miller translates as ‘sages’ is noteworthy, as it usually denotes specific Vaisnava 
adepts of Paficaratra. It can be supposed therefore that a Vraja-based community of 
renunciates was in existence at this early stage; and if so, it seems likely that they 
too would have been acquainted with the tradition of Nimbarka which was 
purportedly based near Govardhana in Nimbagrama. This provides a different view 
of the widely accepted theory that Caitanya's followers ‘rediscovered’ Vraja 
mentioned, for example, by Entwhistle (1987:146-147). Bilhana's route to Mathura 
would feature Vrndavana as one of the last settlements along the route before 
arriving at the destination. This link between Vraja and Kashmir, aside from 
tourism and trade, perhaps also entailed the sharing of religious trends. Indeed later 
in the early modern period, the 334 successor to Nimbarka, Kešava Kāśmīrin is 


known to have resided in Kashmir for a time. 


183 dolaloladghanajaghanaya rādhayā yatra bhagnāh krsnakrīdāngaņavitāpiņo nādhunāpy 
ucchvasanti | jalpakrīdāmathitamathurāsūricakreņa kecit tasmin vrndāvanaparisare vāsarā yena 
nītah || Vikramānkadevacarita 18.87 
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Govardhana, who was praised by Jayadeva in the Gitagovinda for his erotic poetry 
(Knutson 2014:53), composed the Āryāsaptašatī in Bengal during the late 12" 


century which contains a few verses referring to Radha (Knutson 2014:68): 


Friend, Tulasi, garland on the head of demon Madhu’s foe, 
Why compare yourself in vain with Radha? 


All the outpouring of your fragrance is just to perfume her feet.'** 


This verse is particularly revealing, as for the first time another divinity is being 
introduced in juxtaposed position with Radha in place of Laksmi herself. Whether 
or not the anthropomorphic Tulasi was conceived of as a divine personality is 
discussed at length by Carbone (2008:9 and 31-39), who argues that she represents 
the ‘plant form of Laksmi’. This particular verse then serves as evidence to 
supplement existing scholarship on Tulast. Here, Tulasi is shown that her place is 
at the feet of Radha, and as the tulasī plant (Ocimum Sanctum Linn) was used in a 
ritual context in Paficaratra (Carbone 2008:32), it could be claimed that behind the 
immediate sense of the verse, there is an allusion to religious ritual. Aryasaptasati 


488 is as follows: 


When stories of how his head was washed by water in royal ablution are told about Krsna, 
Radha, her eye moving slowly from excessive pride, looks down at the lotus of her own 
feet.'*° 


This verse describes Radha’s reaction upon listening to accounts of the coronation 
of Krsna at Dvaraka, of which he was the king and married to sixteen thousand 


wives (Bhāgavatapurāņa 10.69), headed by Rukmiņī, the incarnation of Laksmī 


184 nadhumathanamaulimàle sakhi tulayasi tulasi kim mūdha rādhām | yat tava padam adasiyam 


surabhayitum saurabhabdhedah || Āryāsaptašatī 431 (Miller 1975:667) 
18> rājyābhisekasalilaksālitamauleh kathāsu krsnasya | garvabharamantharāksī pašyati 
padapankajam rādhā || Āryāsaptašatī 488 (Miller 1975:667) 
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(Bhagavatapurana 10.54.60). It alludes to a correlation between the bathing of 
Krsna’s head and Radha’s feet; indeed contemporary and later poetry describe 
Krsna bowing to (Gitagovinda 11.5), adorning (Gitagovinda 12.25), massaging 
(Yugalasataka 76), and kissing her feet (Mahāvānī Sahaja Sukha 4). However, this 
verse attests to the divinity of Radha in a more direct manner. It refers specifically 
to the waters that bathed Krsna's head during the rajyabhiseka coronation ritual 
(rajyabhiseka-salila-ksalita) and suggests that Radha’s feet also received similar 
treatment by Krsna (commonly known as pādapraksālana), a mode of adoration 
which forms a part of the pūjā adoration ritual of a deity (Willis 2009: 109). The 


next relevant verse is: 


In order to shame demon Madhu’s enemy whose mind 
was absorbed in all the cowherd girls, 

Radha, feigning innocence, asked for the story of Siva, 
who was satisfied with half his wife.'** 


This verse is quite relevant to the present study. Radha states that Siva was 
satisfied with half of his wife, with the intention that Krsna focus on her instead of 
the other gopis. It is possible to interpret that Radha may be hinting at a 
relationship that is marital, or at least, resembles the love of a married couple. She 
is acting like the archetypical jealous wife when her husband is contemplating 
other women. A marital relationship would immediately place her amongst 


Laksmī, Prthivī and their subsequent incarnations. 


Lovely-eyed women who live on the shores of the milky sea 
eat balls of thick milk concentrate 

Formed by the wind of Laksmi’s heated sighing, 

and they sing the praises of Radha.'*’ 


"6 Jajjayitum | akhilagopinipitamanasam madhudvisam rādhā | ajfieva prcchati katham sambhor 
dayitardhatustasya || Āryāsaptašatī 508 (Miller 1975:667) 
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Radha, by virtue of her sway over Krsna, has in this verse relegated the normally 
resplendent Laksmī to the state of a forlorn, almost rejected wife. If the heavenly 
women are singing the praises of Radha, even if she was originally mortal, it can 
be assumed that by now she has risen to divine status. Overall then, Govardhana 
seems to be well aware of Radha’s theological importance, which is visible in the 
various motifs he deploys to describe the divine lovers. The Gitagovinda of 
Jayadeva is clear that Krsna is the source of all incarnations and his consort is 
Radha (Miller 1975:668-669). The fact that Jayadeva and Govardhana both are 
poets in Laksmanasena's court (Knutson 2014:1-2) demonstrates that at the very 
least the nobility and literary specialists of this region would be conversant with 


these motifs and actively supporting their promulgation. 


Revisiting the sources collected by Miller has yielded important information about 
the understanding of Radha and her theology in non-religious literature. I have 
been able to show that it is possible to trace the diverging views to two competing 
theologies. The first comes from Nimbarka and his followers, wherein Radha is 
superior to Laksmī. Extrapolating from the Dasaslokī, this is due to Radha being 
Parabrahman in tandem with Krsna. The second seems to be developed from the 
brahmanical sources and sees Radha as inferior to Laksmi in that Laksmi is the 
aisvaryādhisthātrī, the superintending divinity over majesty. This particular trend, 
as noticed, is picked up later on by the followers of the Sri Sampradaya — as well as 


in the wider Vaisnava and Hindu traditions wherein Krsna is not the supreme deity. 


. e] 7 cour 


rādhāyāh || Āryāśaptaśatī 509 (Miller 1975:667) 
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4.4 Conclusion: Nimbārka & Rādhā-Krsņa 


Nimbarka, who I have argued flourished sometime between 620-690CE, seems to 
have served as the mediator of a range of poetic imaginings of Radha found in both 
Prakrit and Sanskrit poetry during his time and the orthodox brahmanical Vedanta 
theory of bhedabheda. Whereas he had predecessors such as Bhartrprapafica upon 
whom to rely when formulating his particular brand of svābhāvika dvaitādvaita, 
this intellectual is unique in his efforts to bring Radha and Krsna conjointly to the 


ontological status of Parabrahman. 


Tellingly, Nimbarka does not discuss mythology surrounding Krsna, in the same 
manner as he does not divulge anything beyond a tantalising glimpse of the nature 
of Radha, as he understands it. This is not to say that there was not a thriving and 
dynamic corpus of Krsna mythology as preserved in the Sanskrit tradition, most 
notably the Harivamsa and Visnupurana. It is a similar case for Radha, except the 
details that are available from this early period appear fragmentary and 
disconnected, unless the implications of the poetry are explored in tandem with the 


theology Nimbarka posited. 


Nimbarka’s innovation may have been disregarded in current scholarly theories, as 
the paradoxical result of the first commentator on the Dasasloki and his third 
successor, Purusottama, who neglects to develop Nimbarka’s novel theology. In his 
commentary on Dasasloki 5, he does not amplify this particular doctrine, but 


instead elects to rationalise it for an audience familiar with Vedanta and 
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brahmanical literature. Even though Nimbārkī intellectuals until Šrībhatta in the 
15" century refer to the Dasasloki in their works, they completely avoid discussion 
of this verse. Particularly striking is the case of Kešava Kasmirin, the preceptor of 
Sribhatta (who wrote openly about Radha), who quotes the Dasasloki in his 
commentaries on the Brahmasitra (the Vedāntakaustubhaprabhā), the 
Bhagavadgita (the Tattvaprakasika) and the Vedastuti of the Bhāgavatapurāņa, 
but does not once mention Radha, other than in his hymnal works. In order to 
acquire a clearer understanding of the manner in which the later authors of the 
sampradaya viewed Nimbarka’s theological contribution, I will discuss in the 
subsequent chapters the commentaries to Dasasloki verse 5 and relevant historical 


developments to which they bear witness. 
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Chapter 5 


Purusottamacarya and the Vedantaratnamanjiisa 


After Nimbārka, the tradition was led by Srinivasa. He was in turn succeeded by 
Visvacarya, whose seat was inherited by Purusottama, who is also thought to hail 
from the same area as Nimbarka (Bose 1943 vol. 3:70). Nothing more about 
Purusottama's life can be ascertained from early sources; however, later works 
claim that he was born on the 6" day of the bright half of the lunar month Caitra 
(February-March) and was the author of a commentary, the 


u ~= — 188 
Vedantaratnamafijusa. 


The Vedāntaratnamaījūsā is an erudite and detailed commentary on the Dasasloki, 
consisting of four chapters modelled on the themes of the four chapters of the 
Brahmasütra, and containing the very first polemical debates with advaita 
recorded in the tradition. Although Purusottama's thoughts on bhakti form a 
substantial part of the Vedantaratnamafijusa, the major bulk of the work is 
concerned with Vedantic exegesis. Purusottama states at the very beginning of the 
Vedantaratnamanjiisa that Nimbarka composed the Dasasloki as a supplement to 
the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha for the sake of those who desired to understand the 
purport of the revealed scriptures but had not the intellectual capacity nor the 


perseverance required to fully comprehend the conclusion of the scriptures, yet 


188 . r E i-i as B + = š = š 
caitrasukle rasasamjñikayam | avirbhavam vai purusottamakhyam | vivaranakaram 


nijadešikanam krtasya šāstrasya gurum prapadye || Ācāryacaritam 8.11 
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were still hopeful of liberation.'® 


Purusottama then provides evidence which 
supports the current paramparā list, at least until Purusottama himself, stating that 
the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha was explained by Srinivasa, who is the incarnation of 
Pañcajanya, as revealed by the reverend preceptor Visvacarya. ” Having provided 
this pedigree, Purusottama then states that he is composing this treatise by way of 
commentary on the Dasasloki in accordance with the limits of his own intellect." 
Whatever Purusottama's intentions may have been, this is the earliest surviving 
commentary of the Dasasloki and as such is pivotal in understanding the manner in 
which Nimbarka's followers dealt with Radha-Krsna as Parabrahman. In this 
chapter, I hope to demonstrate that Purusottama, although operating within the 
tradition established by Nimbarka, was able to present original views on this topic, 


perhaps influenced by the theological and philosophical environment to which he 


belonged. 


5.1 Audience, Opponents & Intent 


It seems that Purusottama’s intended audience was not restricted to those initiated 
into the tradition, as the Vedāntaratnamaīijūsā is aimed at dispelling the doubts 
raised by advaitins concerning certain Vedantic theories propounded by Nimbarka 
and Srinivasa. Purusottama goes about this by both defending the traditional 


viewpoint and also attacking that of the opponent, suggesting that he perhaps 


189 MS t= - "TP re . NUES r = _ . = = NCC 
mandamatinam sarvašāstrārthajijiāsūnām sithilaprayatnanam | sastrarthavicarasamarthanam 
mumuksūņām upakarartham | vedàntaratnabhütam sāstrārthakāmadhenum dasaslokim api 


nirmame|| Vedāntaratnamaījūsā 1.1 
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bhasitam | cedam vakyam sankhavataraih šrīsrīnivāsācāryacaraņaih | uktaū ca 
visvacaryacaranaih|| Vedantaratnamañjüusa 1.1 
191 tasya [dasaslokyah] mitāksaraih kosthacatustayatmika vedantaratnamanjusakhya mitavyakhya 
yathamati vidhiyate || Vedantaratnamanjisa 1.1 
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envisaged doubters and members of rival traditions reading the 


Vedantaratnamanjusa. 


A systematic examination of the text reveals which traditions are dealt with as 
oppositional. In his opening preamble Purusottama disposes of Pūrvamīmāmsā and 


192 after the manner of Nimbarka’s 


those who rely solely on karman for liberation 
own introduction in the Vedāntapārijātasaurabha. In the first chapter, which deals 
with the padarthas, Purusottama analyses Dasasloki verses 1 through 5. 
Commenting on verse 1, he utilises Nimbarka’s statement to counter “the refuted 
view of the limiting adjunct of the māyāvādins'.'”” He disposes of the views of this 
school by adducing revealed (sruti) and recollected (smrti) scriptural quotations 
against an upādhivādin (who hold that limiting adjuncts are the source of 
ontological distinctions) as his putative opponent, concluding by stating that “this 
theory of the limiting adjunct should not be respected by the learned”.'”* He pokes 
fun at the upādhivādin opponent, who proposes that the soul possesses agency 
through contact with a limiting adjunct, saying: ‘this cannot be the case, as if it 


were so then it would have to be accepted that a eunuch could sire a child from 


merely having contact with a woman!’.'”° 


Purusottama then goes on to refute the pratibimbavādins (who hold that the 


individual souls are reflections of the singular Brahman) of Sankara’s school by 


192 ...=- 


ālampatagurubhaktisampannamumuksu...|| Vedāntaratnamaīijūsā 1.1 
193 


one 


paricchinnabāhyānām pakse māyāvāde — 'tiprasangam varayati ‘jndtrtvavantam’ — iti|| 

Vedāntaratnamaīijūsā 1.1 

'°4 tasmād anddaraniyo ’yam avacchedavādo vidvadbhih|| Vedāntaratnamaīījūsā 1.1 
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iti cen na| tathātve napurnsakasyāpi strisambandhamatrena prajotpattih svīkaraņīvā syāt | evam 

kutrāpy adrstacari anupapannā ca || Vedantaratnamafijusa 1.1 
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f.” He follows by 


first dealing with the theory of pratibimba (reflections) itsel 
commenting upon the controversy between these two disparate views within 
Sankara’s tradition and finally disposes of them through identifying what he 
perceives to be logical inconsistencies, accusing them of using reasoning similar to 
that of the Sankhyas: ‘otherwise, this would fall within the theory of the 
proponents of Sankhya who infer without the basis of [scriptural] testimony. Also 


the faults of such theories have been tackled previously, not to mention the fact that 


the theories of avaccheda and pratibimba have been refuted”.'”' 


Purusottama further asserts that the Naiyāyikas have been defeated already in the 
same manner as the ‘heterodox schools’ (bahyapaksa) due to a similar contention 
that the ātman is insentient'” (referring specifically to the Buddhists). He then 
goes on to treat stock Naiyayika argumentation much in the manner that it was 
treated by Sankara, with a few adjustments to conform to Nimbarka’s reasoning. 
He is apparently bemused by them: ‘noticing the conclusion reached by the clever 


» 199 


logician who is nevertheless a fool... The Tārkika opponent even manages to 


tie himself in a knot, at which Purusottama jests: ‘how do they not see that they are 
burning their own house by their own hand? This scriptural statement that you have 


quoted is agreeable to our view and disagreeable to yours', and because of this, 


19 
19 


° etenaiva brahmapratibimba eva jiva ity api nirastam|| Veddntaratnamanjisd 1.1 

7 ašabdānumānikasākhyamatapravešāt| tatra dosdnam pürvam evodghatitatvat | nirākrtatvāc 
cavacchedapratibimbavadayoh|| Vedantaratnamanjiisa 1.1 

133 jnanasvarupam ity anenaiva tarkikapaksavyavrttivad bahyapaksavyavrttir apy arthasiddha| 
ubhayor apy acetanātmāngīkārasāmyāt || Vedantaratnamanjisa 1.1 

' tarkabhijnasya devandmpriyasya tatparyam ākalayya...|| Vedāntaratnamaīijūsā 1.1 

200 svahastenaiva svagrhadaho nālocyate katham? bhavadbhir udahrtasruter aņuparatvenāsmad 
istatvad yusmad anistatvāc ca|| Vedantaratnamanijiisa 1.1 
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Purusottama ‘disposes with the logicians and other heterodox schools that contend 


that the individual soul is of medium or pervasive size”?! 


Commenting on verse 3 of the Dasasloki, Purusottama equates the Vedāntic 
understanding of the process of creation of the subtle elements with that of the 
Paücaratra view of the caturvyūha (Vasudeva, Sankarsaņa, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha, the quadruple expansion of Parabrahman) as superintending deities 
over the mind and other tattvas. According to Purusottama, this view does not 
contradict the Vedāntic view, and thus counters Sankara’s Paficaratra-centric 


accusations for the first time in this tradition." 


He explains how the two versions 
of creation are essentially the same, with Candra and the other governing 


Upanisadic deities being responsible for the functioning of the universe and the 


vyüha deities being inner-controllers worthy of worship.” 


Purusottama continues by elaborating on the various processes of creation, the 
elements, species of life, etc., before arriving at the topic of Brahman. He 
recapitulates the fact that the ekajīvavādins (i.e. Sankara) have already been 
refuted.” Then he turns his attention to upāsanā (the means to liberation, usually a 
specific type of worship), and specifically defends the Nimbarki insistence that the 
upāsanā enjoined in the Vedanta consists of uninterrupted contemplation of 


Brahman. Purusottama does this by describing the various types of prescription 


201 vaibhavamādhyamaparimāņavāditārkikādibahyādipaksau nirākaroti || Vedantaratnamaiijiisa 


1.1 
22 kvacic caisādhisthātrtvena  vāsudevādayas  caturvyūhadevatā apy ucyante... 
noktasiddhāntavirodhah|| Vedāntaratnamaījūsā 1.3 

293 candrādīnām tatpravartakatvam vyūhadevānām tadantaryāmitayā tatropāsyatvam ubhayam api 
ghatata evety arthah|| Vedāntaratnamaīijūsā 1.3 


?" bahuvacanādd hy ekajīvavādimatasya nirāsah|| Vedāntaratnamaījūsā 1.4 
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(apurva vidhi, niyama vidhi and parisankhya vidhi) following the arguments of 


205 at the conclusion of 


Kumarila Bhatta, whose Tantravarttika (1.2.34) he quotes, 
which he reaffirms that the upāsanā advocated by the Brahmasütra was correctly 


interpreted by Nimbarka. 


Commenting on Dasaslokt verse 4, Purusottama provides many more 
substantiating scriptural quotations to show that Brahman is Krsna, and then 
continues by demonstrating that the Gāyatrī mantra is actually a meditation on 
Krsna, and also that Krsna is superior to other contenders for the position of 
Brahman such as Siva and Brahma. Perhaps this is to allay the fears of traditional 
brahmanas that in following this tradition they are venturing outside the 
traditionally accepted bhedabheda viewpoint; and he adduces both revealed and 


recollected scriptural quotations to substantiate this position." 


In the course of this discussion, Purusottama introduces an opponent, perhaps of 
the Saiva tradition, who states that while in all the quotations supplied Visnu is 
supreme, there are statements in other Puranas that confirm the supremacy of either 
Siva or Brahma. Purusottama explains that the Puranas were aimed at different 
audiences according to the preponderance of one of the three specific modes of 
material nature (triguna), which meant that the Puranas are divided into three 


corresponding categories, plus an extra category reserved for Puranas that display a 


205 
206 


Vedantaratnamanjiisa 1.4 

Purusottama quotes Mahopanisad 1.1, 1.3, 1.4; the Narayana Sūkta of the Taittiriya Aranyaka 
4.10.3, Gopālatāpinyupanisad 1.24, Visnupurana 4.1.85, Mahābhārata 12.8.36, 12.20.12, 
Satapathabrahmana 6.1.3.8-9 to show that both Brahma and Siva were born from some higher 
potency. 
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combination of the three." An interesting question is posed by the opponent after 
this: ‘why doesn’t everyone concur with this? Why don’t they only follow the 
sāttvika Puranas [and their conclusion that Krsna is Brahman]?’ To this, 
Purusottama replies: ‘This is not the case because we contend that it is due to the 
bad karmas [of these people which causes them to follow the conclusions of the 
other Puranas that favour Siva and other deities]'.'* This discussion encourages 
the conclusion that there were many people who agreed with the svābhāvika 
dvaitādvaita doctrine from a philosophical perspective, yet were reluctant to assign 
theological primacy to Krsna, perhaps due to familial allegiances to specific 


deities, or prior sectarian affiliation. 


Purusottama’s next opponent appears to be a Saura (a cult in which Sūrya, the solar 
deity, was viewed as Parabrahman), objecting to the fact that the Nimbarka 
tradition has used the Gayatri to refer to Krsna instead of a supreme Surya. 
Purusottama confirms through many scriptural quotations that the Sun is an 


individual soul and not the supreme soul.””” 


Refocussing again on the followers of Sankara, Purusottama dispenses with their 
doctrine that Brahman is nirvisesa (without attributes), on the grounds that there 


are countless scriptural evidences to the contrary,”'’ and he proceeds to pick apart 
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Vedantaratnamafijusa 1.4 

% vady evam tarhi sarvair apy evam nirņīva sāttvikam eva kim iti na sevyate iti cen na | 
duskrtayogad iti brūmah || Vedāntaratnamaīijūsā 1.4 

?? ādityasya tu niyamyatvajanyatvaparāngatvaparatantraprakāšakatvādīnām anīšvaralingādīnām 
sravaņāj jivatvam spastam eva ... tasmād gāyatrīmantrapratipādyah srībhagavān purusottamo 
ramakanta eveti siddham|| Vedantaratnamanjusa 1.4 

210 kaišcin nirvisesam brahmābhyupagamyate | tat tuccham || Vedāntaratnamaīijūsā 1.4 
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their philosophy, employing the linguistic theory of primary, secondary and tertiary 


meanings to show that ‘attributeless’ means ‘without bad attributes’. 


Next Purusottama attacks the doctrine which holds that creation is an illusory 
transformation of Brahman (brahmavivartavāda), which is different to the 
accepted brahmapariņāmavāda that Nimbārka supports, which states that creation 
is a real transformation of Brahman. The vivartavādin contests that such a 
transformation would result in an alteration of Brahman. Purusottama proves 
through logic and scripture that this is not necessarily the case and clarifies the 
transformation as a ‘projection of potencies',''' and though a transformation of 
Brahman, creation does not result in a transformation of the actual self of Brahman, 
just as a spider can create a web from its own cells without being existentially 
transformed. Adhyāsavāda (the theory of superimposition) is also discussed here, 
through the objection of another opponent here from both the Advaita 
satkaryavadin (Sankara) and asatkāryavādin (Buddhist) viewpoint. The statement 
of Sankara that ‘this universe is false” is also treated during this discussion, and 
Purusottama, pointing out the fallaciousness of the argumentation deployed by all 


of them says, ‘why don't you, learned scholars, arrive at the conclusion that 


Brahman too is false by that reasoning! ^"? 


Under verse 6, Purusottama clarifies its claim that Narada was Nimbarka’s 


preceptor. In this instance, Narada being Nimbarka’s preceptor is not the issue; 


2! svasaktiviksepalaksanaparinamavattve "pi noktadosayogah || Vedantaratnamañjüsa 1.4 


ae brahmasatyam jagan mithyety evamrüpo viniscayah|| Vivekacūdāmaņi 20 
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rather the fact that Narada is subject to mundane sorrows in Chāndogya Upanisad 
7.1.3 is the basis for objection.”'* Purusottama clears this doubt by explaining that 
it is due to these sorrows that Narada approached Sanaka and his brothers, and after 
their instruction, he became omniscient; it is these teachings which are passed 


715 Purusottama also 


down to Nimbārka, and thus to the rest of the tradition. 
provides an alternative: ‘On the other hand, even though the Lord Narada attained 
omniscience in this way, it should be known that he imitated being ignorant in the 
same manner that Supreme Person did in his own pastimes, in order to acquire 
eligibility to surrender to a preceptor; as he is an incarnation [of the Lord] for the 
sake of the betterment of all peoples'.”'* Through the ensuing dialogue which 
considers the bhūmanvidyā teachings of Chandogya Upanisad 7.1, Purusottama 
discusses the knowledge shared by Sanandana and his brothers with Narada and 
relates it to the teachings imparted by Nimbarka. The exact tone employed by 
Purusottama in his defence of Narada’s position in the sect as an infallible source 
of knowledge reveals two things. Firstly, it is certain from Purusottama’s 
argumentation that the Narada referred to was the Narada of legendary renown and 
not another person. Secondly, it seems that there were some who did accept that 
the legendary Narada was in fact Nimbarka’s direct preceptor, but still had 


reservations as to his reliability as a perfected being, and thus as a source of true 


knowledge of Brahman. This particular section demonstrates that there were those 


24 so’ham bhagava šocāmiļ| Chandogya Upanisad 7.1.3 
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srīsanandanādicaraņopasatteh _pūrvam | Sokavattve pi šsrībhagavadgurūpadešena 

sakaranasokanivrttyà sarvajfiatasiddher ity arthah || Vedantaratnamanjisa 2.6 

216 vadvā šrīnāradasya bhagavatah sārvajūatvayoge 'pi sarvalokopakārārthakāvatāratvād 

gurūpasattirūpādhikāram grāhayitum sripurusottamalilanukaranavadajnatvanukaranam bodhyam|| 

Vedantaratnamafijusa 2.6 
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who had accepted svābhāvika dvaitadvaita but still had concerns regarding the 


legitimacy of the parampara. 


Following on from this discussion, Purusottama tackles the fact that Nimbarka’s 
stipulation, namely that Krsna alone should be worshipped to the exclusion of other 
deities,” was unacceptable to other followers of brahmanical and Vedāntic 
traditions. He demonstrates that although Brahman could denote any deity, it refers 
specifically to Krsna, due to his superiority over Siva, Brahma and the rest, which 
he substantiates by quoting verses from scripture that corroborate this position 
under his commentary to Dasasloki 8. In the remainder of the book he sets out the 
path of prapatti, gurūpasatti and parābhakti methodically, adducing scriptural 


quotations to validate his explanations. 


It appears therefore that the Vedantaratnamafijusa fulfils two major roles. Firstly, it 
systematises the theological viewpoint of the Nimbarka Sampradaya for followers 
of the tradition who were by this time separated by at least two generations from 
Nimbarka and Srinivasa. Secondly, the Vedāntaratnamaīijūsā functions as a 
rudimentary defence of Nimbarka’s tenets, as that period witnessed the rise of 
Sankara's school of advaita, the subsequent India-wide dissemination of its 
precepts and further development by  intellectually gifted authors. The 
Vedantaratnamanjusa clearly demonstrates that in Purusottama's view the doctrine 
of Nimbarka was able to withstand advaita critique due to its innate logic and 


because advaita philosophy is inherently flawed. The Vedantaratnamafijusa does 


27 nānyā gatih krsnapadàravindát || Dasasloki 8 
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not focus at any great length on other schools such as Sankhya, Buddhism and 
Jainism, often referring the reader back to Nimbarka and Srinivasa, on the grounds 
that they had already undertaken this task. He does however undertake a discussion 
of the Nyaya doctrine, demonstrating that there was still a strong Naiyāyika 


presence in the philosophical sphere. 


It is also clear that Purusottama was drawing from a common theological canon 
that was later utilised by Vaisnavas such as Yamuna, Rāmānuja and Madhva, who 
followed Paficaratra and especially the prapatti doctrine. The sources and 
quotations utilised in the Vedantaratnamafijusa confirm the conclusion that 
prapatti is not the sole intellectual property of the visistadvaitins; rather, it is an 
earlier doctrine central to various Vaisnavisms, with a scriptural tradition that 


developed the nascent ideology contained in the oldest sources. 


5.2 The  Laksmitantra and Logicians: The Chronology of the 


Vedantaratnamanjisa 


The sadvidhā saranagati verses used in the Prapannakalpavalli of Nimbarka also 
occur in the Vedantaratnamanjisa, but Purusottama turns to verses contained in 
the present body of the Laksmitantra in order to elucidate each of the six-limbs. 
Nimbarka's original quotation of the sadvidhā sarandagati verses is most likely to 
have come from a text which bears witness to an early development in Paficaratra 
theology. This can be supposed because the main verses (anukülyasya 


sankalpah...) in the Laksmītantra are spoken by Narayana to Sri. After that, Indra 
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enquires about the details of each limb, which Sri then goes on to expand upon. It 
is clear that this represents an adoption of the verses by the Laksmitantra, which 
are explained by means of Sri expanding upon the doctrine for Indra’s sake. Much 
of what is said by Narayana in the Laksmitantra has its origins in pre-existing 
Paficaratra theology, and the explanation to Indra which follows represents a 
development of the earlier teachings. It is likely therefore that Nimbarka had access 


to earlier Paficaratra theology and Purusottama was accessing later developments. 


Gupta (2000) suggests that the Laksmitantra was composed between the 9" and 
12" century due to the fact that it mentions the Buddhist goddess Tara who is 
referred to in the Bhagavatapurdna, making the Purana's upper limit the terminus 
a quo of the Laksmitantra (Gupta 2000: xx-xx1). The terminus ad quem was stated 
to be around the 13" century CE, on the grounds that Vedanta Dešika had quoted 
from it. There are problems with this methodology. Tara became an object of 
worship during the 6-7" centuries CE (Shaw 2011:117), so the Laksmitantra could 
actually originate from before the terminus ad quem of the Bhāgavatapurāņa. On 
the basis that the Paficaratras appropriated an amount of ritual theory from 
Buddhist Tantra (Gupta 2000: xxxiv), it is likely that the Laksmitantra served as 
the mediator of this phenomenon to the Vaisnava tradition before it gained the 


currency required to be included in the Bhagavatapurana. 
On the other hand, however, Sanderson (2001:35) has convincingly pointed out 


that there are many instances in the current transmission of the Laksmitantra where 


concepts, phrases and even whole verses have been copied from Saiva Tantric 
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texts, and on the basis that some of these come from the Pratyabhijnanahrdaya of 
Ksemaraja (c.1000-1050), he assigns the Laksmitantra a date subsequent to that 
period. In accepting that the current transmission of the text cannot be any earlier 
than the 11" century, I do think there is ground to assume that the Laksmitantra is 
a layered text, with the verses dealing with prapatti and Tara having been compiled 
sometime during the 8"/9" centuries, based on the fact that Nimbārka quotes the 
main verses of prapatti in the 7" century, much before they are inserted into the 
Laksmitantra with the explanatory level of dialogue between Indra and Sri, and 
because Tara Devi theology is then transmitted to the Bhāgavatapurāņa. This 
version would have been composed in the south, in accordance with Sanderson’s 
(2001:38) observation that the Vedic mantras utilised are from the Taittiriya 


Samhita. The Saiva Tantric redaction would have occurred after the 11" 


century as 
the doctrines therein promulgated became an important theory for Tantrism itself, 
regardless of theistic denomination. This would have occurred in Kashmir, as most 
of the material borrowed was composed in this area. One notices therefore that the 
Laksmitantra began in the south around the 8"/9" centuries and was finally 


redacted in Kashmir in the 11" 


century, displaying a similar trajectory of 
propagation as the Bhāgavatapurāņa itself. As such, Purusottama’s chronology is 
not affected by his quotation of the Laksmitantra; moreover, in fixing his dates, the 
chronology of the earlier layers of the Laksmitantra can be similarly situated as he 


218 


is the earliest of the commentators to quote from it.“ * There is also an extra verse 


that he quotes describing kārpaņyam which is noticeably absent from the 


218 He quotes from Laksmitantra 17.60-62, 70-71, 73, 80 
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commentarial verses on each limb in the extant text of the Laksmītantra, ° lending 
further credence to the supposition that he had access to an earlier version of the 


Laksmitantra than that extant. 


An apparently inconsequential citation is utilised by Purusottama to establish the 


Naiyayika’s view of the relationship between word and meaning. He states: 


The Logicians state that: ‘convention [sanketa is governed by] God's will: from this word, 
this meaning is to be understood^ 


However, this is phrased in a similar manner to a statement in the Tarkasangraha 
of the famous Naiyyayika, Annambhatta. The problem is that this work was 


composed in the 17" century: 


*From this word, this meaning should be understood": [expressive] power [is governed by] 
God's convention’ .*”! 


As it stands the similarity is striking, yet it is impossible for Purusottama to be 
posterior to Annambhatta as this scholar flourished even later than Harivyāsa 
Devacarya. The similarity of the wording must therefore be explained in another 
manner. Nyāyastūtra 2.1.55 discusses the relationship between word and meaning, 
with this topic being developed through its exegetical tradition. The theory of 
sanketa, or a convention, is observed in early Nyaya, but in later discourse, this 


evolved and was then understood to be analogous to sakti. In this case, sakti meant 


?? upāyā naiva siddhyantityapaya vividhās tathà | iti ya garvahānis tad dainyam karpanyam 


ucyate|| Vedantaratnamafijusa on Dašašlokī 8, Dasasloki 9 

°° asmāc chabdād ayam artho boddhavya iti$varecchüsanketa iti tārkikair abhidhiyate || 
Vedantaratnamanjusa Dasasloki 1.4 

?! asmad padād ayam artho boddhavya itisvarasanketasaktih || Tarkasangraha 59 
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the inherent expressive power of a word, or the primary relationship between word 
and meaning. In Navya-Nyāya, this convention was then attributed to īsvarecchā, 
the will of God, and in modern Nyaya, the Lord's will as the source of a 
conventional meaning of a word has been replaced by ‘will alone’ (icchamatra) 


(Jha 1992:4). 


Vātsyāyana, in commenting on Nyāyasūtra 1.2.12 states: ‘this meaning is to be 


d?? 


expressed by this wor in his Vyāvabhāsya. Sabara and Jayanta also discuss this 


topic, and Jayanta's Nyayamafijari has developed the topic to ‘you should 
understand this meaning from this word' 23 Udayana, whose 10" century 
Nyāyakusumānjali is seen as the first systematic exposition of the theistic trend 
which becomes the basis of Navya-Nyaya, states that convention is due to God's 
will, and not mere convention, though later God is removed (Deshpande 
1978:211). Assuming that another author likely utilised this framework to provide 
a succinct summary of the Naiyayika position, and taking into account the relative 
chronology of these authors, it is plausible that Purusottama would have written his 
Vedantaratnamanjiisa sometime after Jayanta Bhatta's Nyayamafijari, but not 
necessarily that much later. Jayanta Bhatta is said to have been in his sixties at the 
end of the 9" century and was the political advisor to King Sankaravarman (r.883- 
902CE) when he wrote the Agamadambara (Dezso 2005:15-16). This would lead 


to a date of around 840CE for the birth of Jayanta Bhatta, who, one suspects, 


would have begun composing his Nyaya works from around 860CE. 


?? asyabhidhanasyayam artho 'bhidheyah|| Nyayabhásya on Nyāyasūtra 1.2.12 


223 etasmāc chabdād ayam arthas tvayā pratipattavya iti|| Nyayamanjari 4 
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5.3 Conclusion: Purusottama’s Date 


Aside from this textual evidence, one has to take into account the development of 
different theories within the Vedanta schools that are countered by Purusottama. 
He is the first leader of the Nimbārka tradition to respond to advaita, but he does so 
after the original Sankara advaita has been developed further, so Purusottama is 
clearly posterior to Sankara. He responds to ekajivatvaváda, 
vibhuparimāņatvavāda, upādhivāda, adhyāsavāda, pratibimbavāda, nirguņa- 
brahmavāda, nirvisesa-brahmavadavada, jaganmithyavada and vivartavāda, as 
mentioned above. Most of these were initiated by Gaudapāda and Sankara, and are 
present in their writings. Vivartavada, however, was not a term specifically coined 
by Sankara, but by Padmapāda who flourished in 720-770CE (Nakamura 1983:88), 
and then later developed by Prakāšātman in the 10" century (Mayeda 1979:25). It 
is the theory of vivartavāda as expounded in the Pañcapadika of Padmapāda”* 


that is being dealt with in the Vedantaratnamafijusa by Purusottama, and not the 


highly evolved theory of Prakāšātman in the 10" century. 


With the available factors regarding doctrinal development and intertextuality 
noticed in the Vedāntaratnamaīijūsā, it is possible to assume that Purusottama 
flourished sometime in the 9" century. This dating would take into account the 
development of the theories of both Padmapada and Jayanta Bhatta and the 
evolution of the Laksmitantra. As a result, a tentative but novel chronology can be 


proposed for the early Nimbarka tradition. Nimbarka can be located at c.620- 


224 eg. in Paūcapādika 1.4, 1.132.120, 3.9, 6.2. 
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690CE, Srinivasa at c.660-740CE, Visvacarya at c.730-815CE and Purusottama at 


c.800-880CE. 
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Chapter 6 


Purusottamacarya’s Radha 


Examining the Vedāntaratnamaījūsā, it is quite apparent that Purusottama was 
uncomfortable with the fact that Nimbarka allots Radha a seat on Krsna’s left side 
and equates her with Parabrahman. Indeed, Radha is not mentioned elsewhere in 
the Vedantaratnamafijusa except where she is specifically discussed by Nimbārka, 
in Dasasloki verse 5. Even when Purusottama introduces his work, he makes 
reference to Sri and Rama only and not to Radha. He does not mention Laksmi by 
name either, but this is not without reason, since for this writer Sri is in fact an 
epithet of Radha, so that by separating the two, namely Sri and Rama, he makes a 
clear distinction between Radha and Laksmi. There are many factors that have 
bearing on his stance evident from the style and manner in which he approaches 
the topic of the feminine divinity, and as such his commentary on Dasasloki verse 


5 will be examined. 


6.1 Purusottama’s view of Radha-Krsna: Translation of the 


Vedàntaratnamafijusà Commentary to Dasasloki verse 5 


Having examined in section 4.3 the sources available for Radha and Krsna in the 
post-Nimbarka period, I have postulated that the writings of poets in this epoch 
display distinct traits with regards to the manner in which Radha-Krsna are 
presented. Some mention the divine Radha, whilst for others she is merely Krsna's 


special, yet human, mistress. It seems that this dichotomy also was known to 
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Purusottama as he discusses the phenomenon under the commentary to Dasasloki 


verse 5. 


Throughout the bulk of the Vedāntaratnamaīījūsā Purusottama provides thorough 
explanations of both the words and concepts contained in the Dasasloki. When 
commenting on verse 5 of the Dasasloki, however, Purusottama does not enter into 
the sort of detail deployed when discussing previous verses. Comprehending his 
doctrinal stance therefore depends heavily on identifying the various doctrines 
alluded to in his commentary. I now provide a translation of Purusottama's 


commentary to Dasasloki verse 5, which will be analysed in subsequent sections. 


Having in this way established that the Supreme Brahman, the Supreme Person, the Lord, 
who has not even the whiff of the scent of any faults such as ignorance, who is the ocean of 
infinite, incomprehensible, innate auspicious qualities, is the cause of the creation of all the 
Universes, is the only being to be known throughout all the Scriptures, is worthy of 
worship by all living beings, is the giver of liberation and is to be approached by the 
Liberated; now [Nimbarka], with the following verse beginning 'side', establishes the 
special characteristics of the 'Laksmi etc., that are spoken of in revealed scriptural 
statements such as this and others: 


‘Sri and Laksmi are his wives, day and night are his sides...’ (Suklayajurveda 
Vajasaneyi Samhita 31.22) 


We always contemplate the daughter of Vrsabhanu (Radha) who blissfully 
shines with a corresponding beauty on [His] left side, who is attended on 
eternally by thousands of female friends, who is the Goddess that bestows all 
desires and wishes. (Dašašlokī 5) 


The syntactical order is as follows: We always contemplate upon the [Goddess] who is 
known as Laksmi - Rukmini, who has corresponding beauty to, and is on the left side of, 
Lord Sri Krsna, who has the abovementioned characteristics, is capable of making the 
impossible possible, who is the possessor of inconceivable, infinite and manifold 
potencies. 


Having corresponding [qualities] means possessing a form and qualities which are 
comparable with the qualities and form of the Lord. The separate analysis of the word is: 
upon Her, whose beauty is corresponding. This is stated in the recollected [scriptures] by 
the reverend Parasara: 


*When He is Divine, She has a Divine body, when He is human, She has a human 


[body]. She makes Her own body correspond to that of Visnu.' (Visnupurana 
1.9.145) 
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‘She becomes Sita when He is Rama, and Rukmiņī in Krsna’s birth; in all the 
other incarnations of Visnu, She is in the same state.’ (Visnupurana 1.9.144) 


At the expectation of the inquiry ‘What is She like?’, [Nimbarka] specifies: [upon] the 
Goddess. [We contemplate] upon Her, She who is the Goddess and consort of the Lord 
Sri Vasudeva, who is God, the subject of the Gayatri Mantra, the purport of the entire body 
of scriptures, as per the revealed scriptural passage: 

‘I invoke the Goddess Sri’ (Srīsūkta 3)? 
By these derived primary meanings, Her qualities are stated, as follows: 
The goddess is she who illuminates and sports through infinite incarnations: 


‘She makes Her body correspond to that of Visnu body.” (Visnupurdna 1.9.145) 


The goddess is she who sports [div] and desires to subdue the gods by appropriating their 
qualities of morality, etc.: 


*O beloved of Visnu! Mother of the Universe! When you turn away, all good 
qualities such as morality instantly become worthless.’ (Visnupurāņa 1.9.132) 


The goddess is she who sports or behaves in various specific ways and in various specific 
forms: 


“Visnu is meaning, she is speech; she is law, he is polity. Visņu is understanding, 
she is intellect, he is righteousness, she is action.” (Visnupurana 1.8.18) 


The goddess is she who illuminates through her form and qualities per the revealed 
scriptural statements: 


‘She is the controller of all living beings’ (Šrīsūkta 9) 
‘Because of her fiery splendor, the benevolent Sri is worshipped here by the 
Gods.” (Srīsūkta 5) 


Alternatively, [the goddess is she] who is praised by the gods, starting with: 
*[Indra says] I bow to Šrī, the mother of all living beings, born of the lotus, who 
has eyes like a fully bloomed lotus, who resides upon the chest of Visņu.” 
(Visnupurāņa 1.9.117) 


and ending with [this verse], as well as many others: 


*the tongues of Brahmā cannot possibly describe your glories. Be pleased goddess 
who has lotus eyes! Never ever abandon me.’ (Visnupurāņa 1.9.133) 


Or, [the goddess is she who] is omnipresent: 


*O great brahmana! That Sti is the eternal mother of creation, in the same state as 
Visnu: just as Visnu is omnipresent, so too is she.” (Visnupurana 1.8.17) 

‘O great mother! The mobile and immobile creation is pervaded by you and 
Visnu’. (Visnupurāņa 1.9.126) 


Otherwise, [the goddess is she who] delights, because she is bliss personified and resides 
with the personification of bliss [Krsņa], according to the revealed scriptural statements: 
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The Srisükta is found as a khila sūkta attached to Rgveda Mandala 5 of the Baskala recension, 


Rgveda Khilāni, 2.6.1-30. 
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‘She is golden like the sun’ (Srīsūkta 14) 
‘She is the controller of all living beings’ (Srīsūkta 5) 


What more is she like? [Nimbarka] says: ‘Eternally served by thousands of female 
friends’. That is, she is eternally or perpetually served by thousands, rather, limitless 
female friends who are her own female attendants. 


Moreover, [Nimbarka] shows the purpose of [performing her] service by explaining: ‘[she 
who] bestows all desires and wishes’. She gives all four types of devotees the four goals 
of humankind as per their individual desires. This is evinced in the following recollected 
scriptural statement: 


*O radiant one, O goddess! You are the giver of the knowledge of sacrifice, the 
great knowledge, the secret knowledge and knowledge of the soul which confers 
the reward that is liberation’ (Visnupurdna 1.9.120) 


Having thus established the preeminence of Laksmī, [Nimbarka] now expounds the eternal 
union of Šrī Radha, the daughter of Vrsabhānu, who is designated by the words ‘vrajastri’ 
(Lady of Vraja) [in the Gopālatāpinī Upanisad], who is the mistress of the gopis, with the 
words ‘Radha, daughter of Vrsabhanu’. The word ‘and’ is to be supplied in the sense of 
the plurality [of wives of Krsna]. Accordingly, the syntactical order would be, ‘We also 
contemplate upon Radha, the daughter of Vrsabhanu’. 


After that, to shed light on her form and characteristics, [Nimbarka] explains: ‘She resides 
delightfully on his left side’. Before the word ‘on the left side’ the words ‘on the Lord’s’ 
should be supplied. A limb is dependent on the whole, so she resides on the left side [or 
resides in the left side] of the Lord. 


By using the words ‘left side’, [Nimbarka] demonstrates that [Radha] is a wife and 
inseparable [anapayini], like Laksmī. 


Blisfully — i.e. with a form of the unsurpassable bliss of love. By this statement, it is 
indicated that she [Radha] is the superintendent deity of love. 


[She] shines. This means she who shines, or illumines by means of her superior bodily 
form and the qualities of love, kindness, etc. It is taught as such in the appendix of the 
Rgveda: 


‘It is with Radha that Lord Madhava shines, and with Madhava that Radha does’. 
(Rk Parisista, [see chapter 2 above]) 


By this revealed scriptural statement which sets out the mutual union [of the Radha-Krsna], 
the supremacy of love and the eternal union [of Radha-Krsna] are described. 


Even though of the two it would be proper to mention Laksmi first in as much as she is the 
superintendent deity of sovereignty and thus she is superior, still [Radha] is mentioned first 
due to the fact that the Lady of Vraja, through her being the superintendent deity of love, 
bestows love when her feet are meditated upon. 


*Rukmini, the original prakrti, consists of Krsna and is the creatrix of the universe 
due to her union with Brahman - this is taught by the revealed scriptures resultant 
from the conversations of the gopis [specifically Radha]’. (Gopālottaratāpinī 
Upanisad 56) 


The meaning of this mantra is: the revealed knowledge that arises from, or is popular 


amongst, the people. From them [the aptas or infallible persons], who are authoritative 
means of knowledge, [it is proved] that there is an eternal union of these two, namely 
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6.2 


Rukmiņī and Radha [Vrajastrī] with Brahman who is known as Gopāla. This also in its 
general sense [describes eternal union] with Satyabhama [the Krsna-/i/a incarnation of Bhi 
Devi). Moreover, the Supreme Lord, the Supreme Person Vasudeva, who is characterized 
by Rukmiņī, Satyabhama and Radha should be worshipped always by Vaisņavas of [our] 
sampradaya. And here, there is no superiority of his two-armed or four-armed [form] as he 
has these two forms through his own desire. Here the defining factor is the feeling of the 
meditator alone. [It is stated] as such, beginning with: 


*Meditating upon me specifically as [dwelling] in Mathura, one gains liberation’ 
(Gopālottaratāpinī Upanisad 2.15) 


and continuing: 


‘Having the mark of srivatsa on my chest, adorned with the radiance of the 
kaustubha jewel, four-armed with the conch, discus, bow, lotus and mace.’ 
(Gopālottaratāpinī Upanisad 2.16) 
*Meditating on me always in the mind as the golden, gentle bodied giver of 
fearlessness to my devotees — or — as the wielder of the flute and horn.’ 
(Gopālottaratāpinī Upanisad 2.18) 


[or] 


‘Reflecting in one’s heart upon Krsna, whose eyes are beautiful lotuses, who is 
the hue of clouds, whose clothes [are the colour] of lightning, who has two arms, 
is rich in wisdom, has a garland of forest flowers, is the Lord; who is surrounded 
by the gopis, gopas and cows; who is found in amongst the vines and heavenly 
trees, is adorned with divine ornaments, resides in the middle of the jewelled 
lotus, and who is served by the breezes that have touched the waves of the waters 
of the Yamuna, one is liberated from transmigration.’ (Gopālapūrvatāpinī 
Upanisad 1.1-3) 


Thus, [per the revealed scriptural statements above], it is the conclusion of our sampradaya 
that there is non-difference of these objects of meditation, because even though there are 
two types of meditation the revealed scriptures teach of the same result of liberation for the 
both. 


Rationalising Radha 


In light of the foregoing, Purusottama can be seen to stand at complete odds with 


Nimbarka with regards to Radha. Simply by adding ‘and’ (ca), Purusottama is able 


to create a distinction within Nimbarka’s verse, which appears forced and 


unnatural. Grammatically the verse is referring to one being alone, Radha, with the 


rest of the words being adjectives and descriptions of this singular feminine 


divinity. It may not be so easy to simply state that Purusottama is presenting an 
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original viewpoint, as there are many factors that need to be considered in order to 


understand his theological position when it comes to the identity of Radha. 


Purusottama commences by pointing out, quite correctly, that Dasasloki verse 5 is 
an extention of Dasasloki verse 4 in that it is explaining a further characteristic of 
Brahman, which Nimbarka has identified as Krsna, stating here that he possesses a 
wife. Forthwith, he cites Suklayajurveda 31.22 by means of substantiation, which 
names two wives for the sacrificial Purusa, namely Šrī and Laksmi. This 
differentiation permits Purusottama to comment on the verse with the 
understanding that the consort of Brahman is not a position occupied solely by 
Radha. When elucidating the syntactical order and word connection of Dasasloki 
verse 5, Purusottama explains that the meaning of the first clause is ‘we always 
contemplate the [goddess], who is known as Laksmī or Rukminr'. He then goes on 
to provide scriptural sources to support Laksmī's status as the devi, the feminine 
half of Brahman, quoting Visnupurana 1.9.144-45 and the Srīsūktam. He even 
provides several alternate etymologies for devi, depending on which sense the root 
verb is understood to have. Purusottama goes as far as to identify the ‘thousands of 
female friends’ mentioned in the verse as being servants of Laksmī and concludes 


his lauding of Laksmī by stating that she is the bestower of all desires. 


Having split up the verse in this way by focusing the first part of his commentary 
on Laksmi, Purusottama next seeks to explain what the ‘daughter of Vrsabhanu’ 
refers to. He supplies the word ‘and’ to show that there is more than one consort of 


Krsna. Purusottama does insist that because she occupies the seat to Krsna’s left 
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she indeed is his wife, but qualifies it with the words ‘like Laksmr'. He uses the 
fact that she shines [virājamānām] to link in with an oft-cited Rkparisista 


statement?” 


which refers to a constellation with the name of [Anu-]Radha, in an 
attempt to find a brahmanically acceptable substantiation for this apparently uneasy 


statement of Nimbarka. 


Purusottama tentatively explains that Nimbarka has included ‘the daughter of 
Vrsabhanu’ here due to the supremacy of love and, as Radha is the presiding deity 
of love (premādhisthātrī) in contrast to Laksmī who is the presiding deity of 
majesty (aisvaryadhisthatri), and is Krsna's wife in any case, there is nothing 
heterodox with her being allotted supremacy by Nimbarka. He then adduces a 
mantra from the Gopālatāpinī Upanisad whose import is very obscure, but could 


be construed in the following way: 


Rukmiņī, the original prakrti [source of creation], consists of Krsna, and is the creatrix of 
the universe due to her union with Brahman. This is taught by the revealed scriptures 


resultant from the conversations of the gopis [specifically Radha]. 
The revealed scripture containing the conversation of the gopis is the 
Gopālottaratāpinī Upanisad, where Gāndharvī, an epithet of Radha, is the main 
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interrogator.” This verse would then imply that Radha herself taught that 


Rukmiņī is the mila prakrti, the original source of matter, in line with the 


"tathā cāmnāyate rkparisistasrutau rādhayā mādhavo devo mādhavena ca rādhikā | virājata 
ityadi || Vedantaratnamafijüsa Dasasloki 5 

227 krsnütmikà jagatkartri mūlaprakrtirukmiņī | vrajastrijanasambhütasrutibhyo brahmasangata iti 
mantrāt || Vedantaratnamanjusad Dasasloki 5. Vrajastri has been used in older poetic sources as an 
epithet of Radha. 

?55 tasam madhye hi šresthā Gandharvi hy uvāca || Gopālottaratāpinī Upanisad 1 
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statements of the Visņupurāņa quoted above. Purusottama clarifies the sense in this 


manner: 


The import of this mantra is: the revealed knowledge that arises from, or is popular 
amongst, the people; from them, who are authoritative means of knowledge, [it is proved] 
that there is an eternal union of these two, namely Rukmiņī and Radha [Vrajastrī] with 
Brahman who is known as Sri Gopāla. This also, in its general sense, [states eternal union] 
with Satyabhāmā [the Krsna-lila incarnation of Bhi Devi]. 
Purusottama thereby understands that all the wives of Krsna are eternally united 
with him and in particular that both Rukmini and Radha are being referred to in 
this verse. Rukmiņī is allotted a cosmologically significant role as the creatrix of 
the universe; Radha has not been endowed with any agency being simply united 
with Krsna and the rest of his saktis. However, in respect to the idiom of devotional 


religiosity of the later tradition, that Rukmiņī is described to be superior to Radha 


is problematic. 


The author then stipulates that this particular form of Brahman, Krsna with 
Rukmiņī, Radha and the other wives, is to be worshipped only by initiated 
Vaisnavas belonging to his sampradāya. Again he tries to explain away any 
competition between Laksmī and Radha, this time referring back to Krsna and 
stating that there is no difference in supremacy of the four-armed (Visnu) or two- 
armed (Krsna) forms of Brahman, with the intention that if Visnu and Krsna are 
deemed the same then their consorts will also be understood in the same manner. 


Finally, he concludes by reaffirming that the object of meditation namely Brahman 


29 janesu sambhiitah prasiddhā yah  $rutayas tabhyah pramdnabhiitabhya ābhyār 


rukminivrajastribhyam srigopalakhya brahmanah sangato  nityasambandha | itimantrarthah | 
upalaksanartho ‘yam satyabhamayah || Vedāntaratnamaīijūsā Dasasloki 5 
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as Rādhā/Laksmī and Krsna/Visnu, has no internal distinction in so far as they are 


one and the same. 


6.3 Conclusion: Purusottama’s Rationalisation in Context 


It is clear that Nimbarka had no intention of equating Radha with Laksmī in 
Dasasloki verse 5. The image of her thousands of female friends is a motif already 
widely employed in earlier poetic sources; the fact that Purusottama has then 
applied this motif to Laksmi allows an insight into the religious environment 


within which he was working. 


The established Vaisnava religion based heavily on the Paficaratra and source texts 
such as the Mahabharata, Visnupurāņa, Ramayana and Harivamsa, always refers 
to Laksmi as the divine’s supreme consort. As in modern Hinduism, most Hindus 
are born into the orthopraxy and then adopt an orthodoxy via sectarian affiliation 
through initiation or instruction, and it is not unlikely that this process was the 
conventional method in earlier times also. According to later sources Purusottama 
hailed from the same area as Nimbarka, namely the town of Pratisthana. If this is 
the case then it is more than likely that Purusottama was brought up worshipping at 
temples of Laksmī and Narayana and perhaps would have been aware of an early 
Vitthoba cult. Purusottama would have been active during the time of the 
Rāstrakūta rulers Govinda III and Amoghavarsa I, when the geographical, religious 
and political landscape was undergoing huge upheaval as the Rāstrakūta kings 


expanded far and wide, supporting various arts and religions (Davis 1993:36-39). 
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Whenever royalty becomes interested in religious affairs questions of legitimacy 
come to the fore. Even though it is most likely that Purusottama had absolutely 
nothing to do with affairs of state given the predominance of asceticism in the early 
Nimbarka tradition, this did not preclude him from discussions of Radha’s 
legitimacy as Krsna’s consort, especially if potential initiates brought up in such a 
climate nurtured similar misgivings regarding Rādhā's sudden, and un- 


brahmanical, rise to the status of Brahman. 


Purusottama was thus formulating his opinion on Radha in a religious environment 
dominated by brahmanic and Paficaratra theology. The tradition in which he was 
initiated revered Radha as the left-half of Brahman, where the only scriptural 
substantiation of this phenomenon was the singular mention made by Nimbarka in 
the Dasasloki. However popular the notion was, as evinced by secular poetry, still, 
Purusottama was a theologian and through the Vedāntaratnamaījūsā, he 
endeavoured to rationalise through exegesis the viewpoint of his tradition in 


accordance with scripture. 


The following can be postulated about this author. It appears as if Purusottama was 
initiated into the Nimbarka tradition perhaps as a young student, without being 
fully aware of its theological nuances. Feeling the need to rationalise the tradition's 
position on Radha as the supreme consort of Krsna, he assembled as many 
scriptural sources for this as were available during his time and concludes that 
Radha is just one among many wives of Krsna. In doing so, Purusottama was 


successful at adhering to the normative framework of Vaisnavism in general but 
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left a doctrinal legacy which ensured that the issue received no discussion within 


the tradition until the 15" century. 
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PART THREE 


NIMBARKA’S LEGACY 


Introduction 


The situation of the Nimbarka Sampradaya today perhaps does not encourage 
scholars to research this tradition mainly due to the absence of evidence from the 
archaeological record in the form of early temples, hermitages or monasteries when 
compared to the traditions that sprang up much later in Vraja. There are a few 
comparatively old sites, such as the Parašurāma Dvāra of Puskara dated to the 17" 
century, but sites claimed to be ancient are fictitious, do not survive or have been 
destroyed and rebuilt, such as the Ācāryapītha (the seat of the leaders of the 


tradition) itself in Salemabad. 


At first glance then it would seem that Nimbarka’s legacy is of no great 
consequence. On being interviewed members of the community today, even those 
bearing a Nimbārkī tilaka, cannot reveal much about the history of the tradition, 
and Nimbārkī scholars, while conversant with the basic parameters of the brand of 
Vedanta which they follow, generally lack insight into the history of their 


community. 


To understand Nimbarka’s legacy, therefore, the work of previous scholars will 


have to be juxtaposed with current scholarship on the broader context. Whereas the 


majority of sources, such as Kamalakarabhatta’s Nirnayasindhu (see Introduction) 
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may lead to the erroneous inference that the tradition struggled to survive after 
Nimbarka, existing sectarian sources can yield an adequate understanding of the 


development of the tradition subsequent to the early leaders. 


In the following section, I begin by examining the history of the leaders who 
supposedly flourished during the 15-16" centuries by working backward from the 
earliest available fixed dating yielding their terminus post quem. Subsequently, 
detailed analysis of testimony from both within and beyond the Nimbarka 
Sampradaya will be correlated to provide an accurate chronological location of the 
leaders in question which will lead to a more complete picture of overall sectarian 
trends. In turn, this will enable a fruitful discussion regarding the development of 


Radha-Krsna devotional theology during that period. 
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Chapter 7 


Harivyāsa Devacarya and the Siddhantaratnanjali 


Svāmī Harivyāsa Devacarya, the 35" ācārya of the Nimbarka Sampradaya, 
occupies the status of the great reformer within the tradition. Not only was he 
responsible for the wide dissemination of the sect's teachings, but theologically he 
was central to the revelation of Radha-Krsna and their pastimes to the followers of 
the sampradaya and beyond. There is much controversy associated with him due to 
the similarity of the philosophy of the various Vraja-based Vaisnava sects that 
developed during the 15" and 16" centuries, and scholars are still unsure as to his 
chronology and the exact position he occupied in the devotional landscape of that 
period. In order for the ramifications of his contributions to be understood it is 
necessary to define the historical context to which he belongs. There is an 
abundance of information available regarding this tradition, yet it remained 
guarded by its custodians. This situation has changed recently, thanks to the efforts 
of the current and 48" J agadguru Nimbārkācārya, Svāmī Rādhāsarvešvarašaraņa 
Devācārya, and the heir apparent, Svāmī Syamasarana Devācārya. Investigations 
by Clémentin-Ojha (1999) and Dasa (2008) have also contributed much to the 


understanding of this sampradaya. 
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7.1 The Paramparā after Harivyāsa Devācārya: Parašurāma Devācārya 


Though paramparā lists are usually dismissed as late fabrications, in this particular 
case Harivyāsa Devacarya himself supplies such a list in the form of the 
Sakhinamaratnavalistotram, which represents the preface to his magnum opus, the 
Mahāvāņī. In this Sanskrit contemplative hymnal he meditates on the forms of all 
the preceptors of his lineage in their eternal forms as sakhis in the perpetual 
pastimes of Radha-Krsna (nityalīlā) in the everlasting abode of Goloka-Vrndavana 
and especially the Nikufja groves therein. From this source it is possible to discern 
which preceptor he is referring to, as identifiable characteristics of each leader of 
the tradition mentioned inform his depiction. Indeed later paramparā lists follow 
this one, adding on successive teachers. Of the various paramparā lists available, 
that of the current Jagadguru Nimbarkacarya traces what can be deemed a 
historically accurate genealogy back to Harivyāsa Devacarya because the leaders 
after Harivyasa Devacarya maintained a close relationship with various royal 
dynasties in Rajasthan. These royal houses endeavoured to adhere to religious 
prescriptions as a means of maintaining their stance as righteous, or dharmic, rulers 
by performing grandiose rituals and supporting spiritual preceptors. Descriptions of 
these were sometimes recorded in their royal archives. By analysing this 
paramparā list and comparing it with testimony from the royal archives of the 
dynasties in question, it should be possible to provide a clearer chronology for the 


leaders of the tradition that are mentioned. 
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Parasurama’s date is the subject of much contention. Authors on Vraja and the 
history of the sampradāyas in existence there, such as Mittal (1968) and Entwhistle 
(1987) based their dating of Parašurāma on the fact that he mentions Mīrābāī in his 
work so must have flourished concurrently with her or just after. Mittal claims that 
Parašurāma should be accordingly located in the first half of the 17^" century (1968 


part II: 351). This judgement can be refined as follows. 


Parasurama’s magnum opus, commonly known as the Parasurama Sagara, is 
actually a compilation of various types of poetry. A former head of the Royal 
College in Kishangarh, Ram Prasad Sharma compiled a critical edition based on 
his survey of manuscripts held there in 1967. The first collection of Para$urama's 
poems he noticed was dated 1620, collated by an unnamed editor, consisting of 29 
parts, known as the Parasurama Vani. This work was organised into the current 
format by Manasārāma Vyasa in 1780 (Sharma 1967:16-17). 1620 must therefore 


serve as the terminus ad quem for Parašurāma. 


As described in Nabhadasa's Bhaktamāla of between 1583-1623 (Hare 2011:44- 
45), Parašurāma was the head of Harivyāsa Devacarya’s twelve main disciples.””' 
In this work, Parašurāma is placed in line after Sribhatta and Harivyāsa,”' a fact 
that is corroborated in Raghavadasa's Bhaktamāla of c.1720CE (Garg 2004:778). 
In Nabhadasa’s Bhaktamāla, which mentions the most prominent of the main 
disciples of Harivyāsa Devācārya, accounts of the successors of Svabhūrāma 


Devacarya (Parasurama’s elder god-brother) are also detailed. His third and last 


230 
23 


Bhaktamāla of Nābhādāsa, chappaya 137 
' éribhatta puni harivyāsa santa māraga anusaraī || Bhaktamála of Nābhādāsa 137, line 4. 
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successor mentioned, Caturacintamani Devacarya Nagaji (also known as Caturo 
Nagana/Catura Naga), was perhaps a contemporary of Nabhadasa, which can be 
concluded from his use of the present tense when describing him.”*” Nāgājī is still 
the subject of controversy amongst devotees due to Pustimarga vārtā books 
mentioning a supposed meeting with him and the devotees of Vallabha. For 


example, an excerpt from the Srīnāthajī Ki Prakatya Varta states: 


In the thickets of Toda, a devotee of the Lord named Catura Naga resided. 

There was a certain devotee of the Lord named Catura Naga, who performed austerities in 
the thickets of Toda. He never put his foot upon Šrī Girirāja. In order to give him an 
audience [Dar$ana], Šrīnāthajī mounted a water-buffalo and went to the thickets of Toda, 
together with Rāmadāsa, Saddū Pāņde and the others. That great person had the vision of 
the Lord and celebrated a grand festival [in his honour]. He gathered some kinkode from 
the forests and made a vegetable-dish from it as well as sīrā, and offered the ritual food- 
offering to Srinathaji. Whilst he was eating, Srīnāthajī ordered Kumbhanadāsa to sing a 
kīrtana. Then Kumbhanadasa sang this kirtana...In this way, on Wednesday, Sravana 
Sukla 13, Sarnvat 1552 (1496CE), fulfilling the desires of Caturā Naga, Srinathaji came on 
top of Sri Girirāja. In this way, all the residents of Vraja sported with the Lord." 


This narrative would suggest that Nāgājī was present during the time of Vallabha 
(b.1479) who would have been seventeen years old at the time, with Madhavendra 
Purī having passed away around six years before according to accepted 


chronologies. However, as Entwhistle (1987:141) rightly notes, 


It is quite possible that, because he was a popular local saint, the Pustimarga sources back- 
dated him in order to give him a supplementary role in the development of the cult of 
Srinathaji. 


?? Bhaktamāla of Nābhādāsa, chappaya 148 


233 tode ke ghane mem caturānāgā nama kā eka bhagavadbhakta tha. eka caturā naga nāmaka 
bhagavadbhakta tha vaha tode ke ghane mem tapascarya kartā tha. srīgirirāja ke ūpara kabhi 
paira nahi rakhta tha. usako darsana dene ke liye srinathaji bhaimse ke tipara cadha kara toda ke 
ghane mem padhare, rāmadāsajī aura saddūpāņde ādi saba sātha mem hi the. taba usa 
mahāpurusa ne darsana kiye aura badā utsava manaya. vana mem se kinkode bina laya usakā šāka 
kiya, aura sirà banāyā, šrīnāthajī ko bhoga samarpita kiya. ārogate samaya šrīnāthajī ne 
kumbhanadasa ko ajña kr ki kuccha kīrtana gāo. taba kumbhanadāsa ne yaha kīrtana gaya... 
samvat 1552 sravana sudi 13 budhavāra ke dina usa caturā naga kā manoratha siddha karake 
srīnāthajī srigiriraja ke ūpara padhāre. isa prakāra saba brajavāsiyom se bhagavān ne krīdā kī. 
Hindi translation of Brajbhasa original Srīnāthajī Ki Prakatya Varta (2007:11-12). 
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This is a ubiquitous feature of the vārtā literature of the Pustimārga in general. 
Hariraya, the grandson of Vitthalanatha, who was born in 1590, composed this 
particular account during the first half of the 17th century. At any rate, Nagaji is 
the latest Nimbārkī mentioned in the more reliable Bhaktamala of Nābhādāsa. 
Parasurama is listed as having flourished three generations before him, so even the 
most conservative of estimates would point towards approximately the period from 
the early/middle 16" century as an acceptable date for him, with a likely terminus 
of 1610CE. That would have allowed sufficient time for Hariraya to have 
encountered or heard about a very old Caturacintamani Nagaji at the end of his 
career. This teacher most likely must have passed away in Hariraya’s childhood, 


before he composed the Srīnāthajī Ki Prakatya Varta. 


Ramkrishna Garg (2004) compiled a critical edition and exposition of Nabhadasa’s 
Bhaktamāla and was able to trace much new information on the basis of very 
obscure manuscripts held in mostly private collections in addition to those in the 
Royal and State archives. In the various Bhaktamdlas by writers such as 
Raghavadasa (1720) and  Dyalabala (1752) as well as  Priyadasa's 
Bhaktirasabodhint commentary on Nabhadasa's Bhaktamāla, there occurs a 
narrative regarding Para$urama which describes him living in a regal fashion with 
thrones and expensive clothes, donated by kings (Garg 2004:781). Judging by the 
fact that the rest of his lineage received royal patronage, it can be speculated that 
Parasurama, the first member of the Nimbarka tradition to preach in Rajasthan, 


may have also received regal support. 
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The Nimbarka Sampradaya’s traditional accounts recount that Harivyāsa 
Devacarya sent Parasurama to Rajasthan at the entreaty of Hindus who were being 
harassed on their way to Puskara by Muslims intent on converting them (Sharma 
1967:3). Parasurama’s victory in debate over the leader, a certain Mastinga Shah 
Malanga, earned him great renown among local rulers as Hindu royal families 
regularly frequented Puskara especially during the Kārttika Pūrņimā festivities. 
Apparently, the royal family to which Mīrābāī belonged were particularly 
impressed by him (Dasa 2008: 33-34). According to Raghavadasa, the King of 
Merta (Medata) had invited Parasurama to his kingdom. Mīrābāī was born in 
c.1498 and married c.1516 to Prince Bhojaraja, heir to the throne of Udaipur who 
died In battle in 1526, whereas she died approximately two decades later, c.1547. 
While it Is very possible that Parašurama met her family, it is highly unlikely that 
he encountered them whilst Mīrābāī was still in Merta, a fact which Garg 


(2004:782) also accepts. 


Parašurāma dedicated many poems to the various saints that he personally 
encountered. That Mīrābāī was known to Parašurāma is made explicit in the 
Parasurama Sagara which contains a reference to her having been forced to drink 
poison at the hands of anti-Vaisnavas (Garg 2004: 782-783). However, other 
details about Mīrābāī's travels and miraculous end would have certainly figured 


amongst those poems, had Parasurama possessed knowledge of them. He in fact 


234 tedai melyau santa medatai bhūpa bulàyau | raja kāja bhava chādai sādha darasana küm 
dhyayau|| bhagavada dhara avatara sūtako kāraja kiyau | sailamga pūthyo yahi bhagata paricai 
susa diyau || pesa nirapata sisa homya sabai caraņa sarana avalasiyau | parasarama ki sasa suņa 
jana darasana pana rāsiyau || Bhaktamāla of Raghavadasa, chappaya 252 (Garg 2004:779) 
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only mentions this single incident, perhaps hearing about it from her family. From 
this it can be deduced that Parašurāma met with Mīrābāī's family after she was 


married, if he actually encountered them at all. 


Rao Jaymal of Badnore (b.1507, r. 1554, d. 1568), the third son of Mīrābāī's uncle 
Rao Viram Deo (r.1515-1544) who succeeded her father, is mentioned in 
Nabhadasa’s Bhaktamāla as having turned Merta into a figurative Mathura as a 


result of inviting holy men to visit the city.” 


Mathura is well known as having 
been the abode of the Nimbarka Sampradaya’s leaders prior to Parašurāma (see 
below) and it is conceivable that Jaymal, who resided in Merta before becoming 
the ruler of Badnore, received Parašurāma as the head of the Nimbārka lineage that 
had its headquarters in Mathura. Taking these two facts into account, it is possible 
to assume that Parasurama visited Merta between 1545-1560. The fact that 


Mīrābāī's Giridharagopala deity is still worshipped in Para$urama's mausoleum on 


Gaūghāta in Puskara shows that he may indeed have had links with the family. 


Drawing on a combination of legendary sources and speculation, Thielemann 
(2000:81) also supports a 16" century date for Parašurāma and another poet of the 
tradition, Rūparasika, a less prominent disciple of Harivyāsa Devacarya. Sharma 
(1967), who had access to the ledgers (bahi) in possession of the descendants of the 
royal family of Khejarla (Khejadlā), a thikānā of Jodhpur, identified the following 


entry: 


i laghu mathurā medata bhakta ati Jaimala posai || Bhaktamāla of Nābhādāsa, chapaya 117 
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In the [samvat] 1515, fifteen hundred and fifteen, regent Arjuna’s son Sāvanta Sinhajī was 
made prince and Sādhu/Svāmī Parasurama tied his kanthi [initiated him] on the banks of 
the Yamuna, and had the copper plate for Salemabad made and stamped with the royal 
seal.** 


Vikrama Samvat 1515 corresponds to 1458, and even allowing for the fact that 
Parašurāma is mentioned as a simple ‘Sadhu’ or ‘Svami’, suggesting that the 
initiation of Sāvanta Simha occurred before he succeeded Harivyasa, 1458 still 
seems too early. This would result in a date for Para$urama's death around the start 
of the sixteenth century, which the available sources do not support." Gopal Das 
Bhatt had a fort at Khejadla built for him after he aided Raja Suraj Mal of Jodhpur 
(r.1595-1619) in battle, which was completed in 1610. Arjun Singh Bhātī's son 
Savant/Samant Singh Bhātī was succeeded by Sīyo Bhati, Āsakaran Bhati and 
Gopal Das Bhatt, all of whom are described in sources as having received initiation 
from Parasurama (Sharma 1967:3). If a young Gopal Das did indeed become a 
disciple of the very old Parasurama, then the latter can definitely be located in the 


second half of the 16" century. 


A few artefacts from the archaeological record yield information pertinent to 
Parašurāma. A copper plate commemorating a land grant was given to Harivarhsa 
Devācārya by Maharaja Kishan Singh of Kishangarh (b. 1575, r. 1611, d.1615).”* 
The date on the plate is V.S. 1669 (1612). According to Horstmann (1999:35-36) 


the employment of the term 'punya artha’ indicates that the land was donated in 


?36 samvat 1515 pandraha sau pandraha ki sala arjunajī rā beta sávantasimhaji kanvara pade tha 


su jamunājī rai tatai māthai sa. parasurāmajī kantht bamdhi taham gamva salemābāda tamba 
pattara samsana karā diyo na bādasāhī naumuharo karaya diyau || Sharma (1967:3). 

237 I have searched for this particular statement in the Pais in the possession of the Khejarlā Bhati 
descendants and have been unable to trace it. 

238 sridha Sri mahārājā raja sri kiganasimha ji vacandyata svāmī šrī parašurāma ji nau punya artha 
dharati bīgha 101 anke hi eka sau eka bigha ko seto 1 kasbe salemābāda mo. pīmgaloda mem udīka 
kara didhi dharatī banjara khila du. srimukha para vanagi bhati ji likhitam ba. hemarāja tā. 1 
maha jilakāda sam. 1019 sam. 1669 mu. kosathala|| Sharma (1967:6 n3). 
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memory of Parasurama, so it can be held that at the very least he had died before 
that time. Harivam$a Devacarya also built Para$urama's samadhi at Puskara within 
which a stone column bears an inscription dated V.S. 1689 (1632) commemorating 
the installation of a Krsna deity on the site? Another of Parasuràma's disciples 
was the renowned Tattvavetacarya (Tattvacarya) who established in 1559 his own 
seat called Gopala Dvara in Jaitaran which fell within the kingdom of Jodhpur 
(Sharma 1967:9). Gautam (1975:42) refers to another entry in the vamsavali of the 
Khejadlā Bhatis regarding the last donations made in the name of Para$urama.^^? 
From the terminology of the varisavali, it is apparent that Para$urama had died by 
1611, because ‘parasurama kau dvārā” suggests that he had established a seat and 
also because ‘svi aratha’ is commonly used synonymously with ‘punya aratha', 
with a meaning equivalent to ‘in the holy memory of. In addition, this entry 
suggests that the Bhātīs had regularly donated land in the memory of Parašurāma 
(‘pehala chodatā aya hai so aba bhi’), perhaps on the anniversary of his death. If 
such a donation was made whilst Para$urama was alive, the terminology would 
undoubtedly reflect that. This is clear evidence to support the claim that 


Parašurāma died before the end of the first decade of the 17^ century. 


239 , - z EE : m = 2 aa z, ds a. 
srī gopāla sarījī sati sam. 1689 berese māgha sudi puranamāsī somavāra salam svami sri 


parasurama ji mamdira bīrājamāna sri krisna jai sātī pātisāha sri sahijaham rāje svāmī 
harivamšadāsa sri parasarāma ji kā sisya sami puraņodāsa satya sakhā mimdara svāmī 
dāmodarasāsa sesa mathurādāsa sevaga rāmadāsa|| Ram Prasad Sharma 1967:7. Corrections by 
Gautam (1975:41): sri gopāla šrījī subha samvat 1689 varsa māgha sudī pūranamāsī somavāra 
salam svāmī sri parašurāma ji mandira birājamāna Sri krsņa jayati | pātasāha sahijahan rāje svāmī 
harivamšadāsa — sri parasarāma ji kā sisya — svāmī puraņodāsa sisya šākhā mandira, svāmī 
dāmodaradāsa sisya mathurādāsa, sevaka rāmadāsa || Gautam (1975) when preparing materials 
for his critical edition of the Mahāvāņī of Harivyāsa, confirmed the date inscribed. 

20 Sri dīvāna ji vacanāyata svāmī parasarāma ji kau dvārā kasabau salīmābāda mem chah sau 
hala 1 kubam 1 kadamīrā adi pala pehala chodatā aya hai so aba bhi sri aratha chodam cham 
hajūrī raja asakarana ji va bhandari udathakara kanada dasa tarikha 3 maha juma ul san 1020 
savana suda 7 samvat 1668 (=1611CE)|| Gautam (1975:42) 
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On examination of the Parasurama Sagara it is clear that Parašurāma lived after 
Kabīra and was perhaps a contemporary of Dādū Dayala (1544-1603), the founder 
of the Dādū Pantha (Callewaert 1988:15-16). For although Parašurāma provides 
many details about personalities such as Kabira (c.1440-1518) and Raidasa, whose 
dates are approximately the same as Kabir, he does not mention Dādī. Reading 
their works, it is apparent that both of these teachers borrow concepts that are 
traceable to Kabīra, the Natha Yogi, and Rāmānandīs. Throughout the 
Parasurama Sagara it is clear that Parasurama is not greatly concerned with 
expounding the teachings of Harivyasa and the other Nimbarkis, but predictably 
that he was writing for a particular audience. As most Rajputs claimed that their 
dynasties originated with Rama through the sūryavariša while others derived their 
genealogy from Krsna through the candravamsa, Parasurama directed his writings 
at this social constituency. Therein he equates Rama and Krsna, adopts the stance 
of nirguņavāda in accordance with the general idiom of the Sant movement, likens 
Rama and Rahima reminiscent of Kabīra, and describes other theological 
idiosyncrasies that are clearly foreign to most Nimbarka doctrine. He did stress that 
there is a stage beyond the methods he describes called the ‘secret worship’ 
(rahasyopāsanā) (Sharma 1967:46), which perhaps refers to the Nimbarka 
theology accessible only to those who have reached the highest stages of 
Parasurama’s prescribed paths. It was obviously quite successful, as no other 


branch of the Nimbarkis was able to assert such sway over their local rulers. 


Sharma (1967) concludes that Parašurāma was active until 1540. However, on the 


basis of the archaeological evidence, it seems that Para$urama could have lived 
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until at least just prior to the beginning of the 17^" century, if not just after. 
Accordingly 1525 may be a good estimate for his birth. The Nimbārkīs themselves 
claim that Harivam$a Devacarya was anointed as the tradition's next leader in 
1607. In the absence of sources which mention the event directly, it is possible to 
assume that this date of the anointing of Harivam$a Devācārya is a good estimate 
of the year of the death of Parasurama, his predecessor. This is crucial for 
establishing the chronology of Harivyasa, as the upper limit of his career can be 


now convincingly stated to be sometime during the latter half of the 16" century. 


7.2 The Paramparā Before Harivyāsa Devacarya: KeSava Kasmiri 


Bhattacarya 


The Nimbārka Sampradaya’s traditional paramparā list starts with Harhsa, the 
divine swan incarnation of Hari, *! who is succeeded by the Kumara quadruplets, 
their younger brother Narada and finally Nimbarka. Srinivasa and the following 
twelve ācāryas comprise a group called the Dvadasacaryas in order to distinguish 
them from the subsequent eighteen Bhattācāryas (Astādašabhattas). In the 
Dvādašācārya grouping, those that have authored texts are Srinivasa 
(Vedāntakaustubha, Laghustavarājastotram), Visvacarya (Paūcaghātīstotram), 
Purusottama (Vedāntaratnamaīijūsā), and Devācārya (Siddhānta Jahnavi, which 
criticizes Rāmānuja and Madhva, so must be post 13"-century). Sundarabhatta 
(Siddhanta Setuka, Mantrartharahasya), who is Devacarya’s immediate disciple is 


the first of the next grouping, the Astadasabhattas. From Sundarabhatta until the 


241 um 2 2 = oe = = à 2 = si. A = 
sa mam acintayad devah prasnaparatitirsaya | tasyaham hamsariipena sakasam agamam tadā || 


Bhāgavatapurāņa 11.13.19. The story appears to have had an earlier precedent. 
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last two of the eighteen, there are no works that survive in the present day. 
However, the penultimate Bhatta, Ke$ava Kāšmīri Bhattacarya (or Kešava 


Kasmtrin), is the most prolific author of all the Jagadgurus in the sect. 


It must be reiterated that the chronology of the tradition after Harivyāsa is more or 
less sound as a result of the close relations of the leadership with royal houses. 
Caitanya, Vallabha and their nearest disciples were connected with royalty, as a 
consequence of which a chronological timeline for their lives and those of their 
descendants is easy to obtain. However, the leaders of the sect before Harivyasa 
and even Harivyasa himself had no contact with such royal houses evident either 
from their own writings or from later sectarian and non-sectarian sources. These 
early leaders were naisthika brahmacarins, with no motive to actively spread the 
tradition: their devotees consisted in the early period, as far as can be ascertained, 
of students of Vedanta and others who became renunciate initiated members of the 
sect. It also lessens the plausibility of the early tradition being connected in an 
unbroken link to Kešava Kasmirin and the later tradition. Still, it is possible to 
suggest a tentative chronology for the tradition from Kesava Kasmirin due to the 
availability of both sectarian and non-sectarian source material which provides 


sufficient clues to improve on chronologies proffered in earlier studies. 


KeSava’s works comprise of a commentary on the Brahmasūtra known as the 
Vedantakaustubhaprabha, the Tattvaprakāšikā on the Bhagavadgītā, on the 
Vedastuti of the Bhāgavatapurāņa and on three of the major Upanisads; the 


Kramadipika (a Pafcaratrika work), Srīgovindašaraņāpattistotram, 
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Sriyamunástotram/stava, and the Visnusahasranamatika (Bose 1943 vol. 3: 123). It 
is certain that Kešava Kāšmīrin flourished before Vallabha on the grounds that 
KeSava’s usual tactic was to detail the most subtle flaws in all the other extant 
doctrines of his time. Vallabha's suddhddvaita is not criticized anywhere in 
KeSava’s works and so must necessarily be later (Bose 1943, vol. 3: 124). As there 
are no chronologically verifiable sources on KeSava, his predecessors or immediate 
followers, it will be necessary to make deductions based on the few sources that do 


mention him. 


7.2.1 Kings and Miracles 


There are sources both from within and beyond the Nimbarka Sampradaya 
regarding a purported miraculous event that can aid the investigation. A range of 
writers testify to the fact that Hindus were prohibited from performing ritual 
ablutions in the Yamuna, amongst other proscriptions, by certain Muslim rulers 
during their respective reigns (Clémentin-Ojha 1990:339-342), namely Ala-Ud- 
Din-Khilji (r.1296-1320), Firoz Shah Tughlaq (r.1351-1388), and Sikandar Lodi 
(r.1488-1517) (Sāstrin 1973:11 and 30). According to tradition, Kešava performed 
a miracle in Mathura to free Hindus from these specific prohibitions and other 
conversional tactics. 2 Sarana (1979:7) claims that the miracle in question 
occurred during the reign of the first prohibitionist Ala-ud-din-Khilji, a view 
disputed by both Sastrin (1973:30-31) and Clémentin-Ojha (1990:339). On the 


basis of Prabhudayal Mittal’s work, Clémentin-Ojha (1990:339) surmises this 


?? see Clémentin-Ojha (1990: 340), Sarana (1972: 91) and Sarana (1979: 6-7) for further details on 
the ‘miracle’ itself. 
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putative event could have occurred during the reign of Sikandar Lodi (1488-1517) 
which would meld better with the chronology she proposes for the rest of the 


tradition. 


This ‘miracle’ became renowned even in Pustimargiya, Gaudīya and Rāmānandī 
sources. The followers of Vallabha in the Pustimarga reconfigured the narrative of 
the incident, for they removed Kešava Kasmirin from the story and replaced him 
with Vallabha as the hero (Clémentin-Ojha 1990: 340 n.43). Compared to other 
rulers, Sikandar Lodi is renowned in the Islamic histories because of being 
responsible for the destruction of a vast number of temples and building of many 
mosques and madrasas in Mathura, which was chronicled by Ni'amet Allah (fl. 
1613-30) (Dorn 1829:66). Vallabha’s dates are accepted as being 1479-1531 
(Flood 1996:141) and he was thus alive during the reign of Sikandar Lodi. Based 
upon these dates, Sastrin (1973:30-31) concludes that it is probable that there were 
two similar incidents, the earlier being that involving Kešava Kāšmīrin during 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq’s era and the other involving Vallabha during Sikandar Lodi’s 


time. 


I would conclude that, most likely, the authors of the Pustimarga who were keen on 
asserting the supremacy of their founder ācārya over the rest of the Vraja Vaisnava 
milieu replaced KeSava Kasmirin in the narrative of the episode due to the fact that 
though the event was famous enough, the Pustimarga account was modified at a 
sufficient distance from the original event to ensure that there was little concern for 


who the protagonist had actually been. This is borne out by Pustimarga sources 
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themselves, which on one hand state that Kešava Kāšmīrin met Vallabha 
(Clēmentin-Ojha 1990:341) and on the other claim that Vallabha met the famed 
Caturacintamani Devacarya Nagaji, who was the third leader after Kešava 
Kasmirin in the Svabhurama Devacarya sub-division of the Nimbarka tradition 
which itself was created three leaders subsequent to Kešava (Sāstrī 2002: 71). This 
is further corroborated by the fact that both the Bhaktamāla of Nābhādāsa and its 
commentary by Priyādāsa both state that this incident involved Kešava Kasmirin 


and do not mention Vallabha in connection with it. 


The Ācāryacaritam assigns a date to the episode: 


In the year 1424 [V.S.1424.=1368], having rescued the places of the pastimes [of Krsna], 
revealing devotion to Hari in Nandigrama and other villages; pleasing Lord Hari having 
eulogised him with many types of hymns and having then saved Vraja which was assailed 
by the yavanas with his prowess, the leader re-established Bhagavata-dharma. Since then, 
Vraja became the place of residence of Bhāgavatas.”** 


The Ācāryacaritam is a work of Nārāyaņašaraņa Devācārya who is the fifth 
Jagadguru Nimbarkacarya after Kešava Kasmirin himself, so exactly how reliable 
the given date is can be questioned. 1368 is clearly too early; however the 
colophon of a manuscript of Kešava's Yamunāstotram held in the Akhandananda 


244 Tt is 


Library of Vrndāvana reveals its date of composition to be V.S.1442 (1385). 
difficult to conclude, without being able to visually verify, whether this is actually 


a manuscript of the Yamundstava as authored by KeSava or transcribed by a 


"5 vedadvivedacandrübde nandigrāmādisu prabhuh | lilàsthànam samuddhrtya | haribhaktim 


prakāšayat || stavair nānāvidhaih stutvā harim isam pradsādayat | vrajam ca yavanakrantam evam 
uddhrtya tejasā || Srimadbhagavatam dharmam sthapayamasa vai punah | tato bhagavatanam ca 
vasasthanam abhüd vrajam|| Ācāryacaritam 11.18-20 

S 7: srimatkesavakasmiribhattaviracitah sriyamunastavah $rimathurayam visrantatate samaptah 
samvat 1442 || Sastrin (1973:32). Name of manuscript found in the handwritten ledger of 
manuscripts held in the Akhandanand Library Vrindavan, p.249 
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contemporary, or as is the more likely assumption, that this particular date was 


added to the manuscript at a later time. 


In a manner similar to the Pustimarga authors the Gaudiya authors have also 
inserted Kešava into their history. The followers of Caitanya (1486-1533) were 
similarly asserting their presence in Vraja. The Caitanyabhāgavata of 
Vrndavanadasa (c.1550) and the Caitanyacaritamrta of Krsnadasa (17^ century), 
describe how a twenty year-old Caitanya defeated an eighty-year-old digvijayin in 
a scholarly debate on poetics when the latter visited Nadia in Bengal with a view to 
defend his title. In the Caitanyabhagavata there is only a reference to a ‘Digvijay? 
(Adi līlā, chapter 13). In the Caitanyacaritamrta, the digvijayin remains nameless 
throughout the whole episode (Adi Lila 16.27-111). However, in the late 17" 
century, Narahari Cakravartin decided to identify this unnamed digvijayin with 
Kešava Kāsmīrin in his Bhaktiratnākara. He even provides Ke$ava's Parampara 
list in an apparent effort to bolster his claim.“ Clémentin-Ojha (1990:342) 


provides a logical explanation: 


De la comparaison des récits nimbarki, vallabhi et gaudiya vaisnava, il résulte que la 
mention du nom de Kesava Kasmiri Bhatta sert des fins de propagande sectaire...Kesava 
Kasmiri était un maitre renommé. Le vaincre, ou prétender le vaincre c 'ētait se hausser 
soi-méme trés haut. 

[Comparing Nimbarki, Vallabhī and Gaudīya Vaisnava stories, it follows that the mention 
of the name Kešava Kāšmīri is for sectarian propaganda...as Kešava Kasmiri was a 
renowned leader. Defeating, or rather pretending to defeat him was to raise oneself very 
high]. 


The conclusion must be that this claim of Narahari Cakravartin need not be taken 


too seriously, even though modern day followers of the Gaudiya line propound it. 


?55 Bhaktiratnakara 12.2255-2276. 
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It certainly demonstrates that KeSava’s scholarly renown and itinerant disposition 


remained in the collective memory centuries after his death. 


7.2.2 The Kramadīpikā and Other Works 


The Kramadīpikā, considered one of Kešava's early compositions, displays no 
connection with any Vedāntic school due to its being a Vaisnava Pāticarātrika 
scripture. This Krsna-centric ritual manual consists of seven chapters, with Krsna 
as the supreme deity and Vrndavana as its main meditative focus, but it 
characteristically does not mention Radha. This has led to a debate amongst 


scholars as to whether the Kramadīpikā is correctly ascribed. 


Sharan Behari Goswami (1966), a householder Gosvamin serving the Banke Bihari 
temple in Vrndavana, was the most vocal of polemicists contesting the affiliation 
of the ascetic followers of Svāmī Haridāsa to the Nimbarka Sampradaya. In his 
work, he endeavours to prove that Haridasa's affiliation sits better with Vallabha, 
in line with a debate that has persisted for centuries. He contends that, firstly, there 
is no mention of Nimbarka or his paramparā throughout the Kramadīpikā; 
secondly, that there is no mention of Nimbarka’s Mantrarahasyasodašī or 
Prapannakalpavallī when explaining the gopāla mantra or mukunda šaraņāgati 
mantra in the Kramadipika; thirdly, that the tradition reserves brahma vidya for the 
twice-born whereas the Kramadīpikā gives it to all; and finally that manuscripts of 
the work are found only in Bengal and not in other strongholds of the tradition in 


Rajasthan or Vraja (Goswami 1966:64). 
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Agrawal (2000) countered these claims as follows. Firstly, Kešava ususally 
mentions his preceptor in the mangala verses of his works, but curiously he names 
different preceptors at the commencement of some works. In the 
Vedantakaustubhaprabha he mentions Mukunda as his preceptor and in the 
Tattvaprakasika he mentions Gāngalabhatta. In the Vedāntakaustubhaprabhā he 
mentions names of earlier ācāryas whereas in the Tattvaprakāšikā there is no 
similar statement. This demonstrates, according to Agrawal (2000 vol. 1:xxiii), that 
Ke$ava not mentioning the name of his preceptor in the Kramadipika does not 
indicate that he did not have one. Secondly, Ke$ava follows the 
Mantrarahasyasodast's explanation of the gopāla mantra, but does not mention 
the Mantrarahasyasodasi explicitly. Thirdly, Kešava flourished at a time when 
‘Hindus’ in toto were facing sanctions, so an anti-sūdra stance is much less 
relevance than an expressed antipathy towards the persecutors. He follows 
Purusottama's claim in the Vedantaratnamafijusa that the lower class can also 
worship through the methods of the Puranas and Agamas, "^ thereby including all 
‘Hindus’. Finally, the prevalence of manuscripts of the Kramadipika in Bengal 
may indicate that it became popular there. Indeed, it was adopted in the rituals of 
the Jagannatha temple in Puri (Tripathi 2004:48), and is quoted in the 


Haribhaktivilasa of the Gaudiya Gosvamins. 


Agrawal’s rebuttal is not watertight. The earliest manuscript of the Kramadipika 


accompanied by a commentary of Govinda Bhatta with the colophon attesting to 


246 Vedāntaratnamaījūsā, chapter 4 
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the date of 1556, has been found in the Royal Library of Nepal." It would be 
reasonable to allow 80-100 years or so from the time of composition to its 
proliferation and appearance in the milieu of the library of the royal house of 
Nepal. There also exists three other manuscripts of the Kramadīpikā in this 
collection, which although later, show that the Kramadipika was notable for 
Vaisnava ritual in areas where Tantra provided a prevalent idiom of religiosity. 
From the text of the Kramadipika, it is certain that the author was a Vaisņava”"* 
and revered Nàrada;^^ whether this refers to Narada as Nimbarka’s guru or Narada 
as a teacher of Paficaratra remains uncertain. He also frequently mentions 


50 which later becomes the main theme for the 


Vrndavana, Krsna and the gopis,? 
successors of Kešava, namely Sribhatta and Harivyāsa.”' Kešava, when describing 
his vision of heaven, allots the Sanakādi guadruplets a position amongst the eternal 
residents.” Nimbārka states that these individuals are the preceptors of Nārada, ”* 
a fact which is perhaps hinted at by Kešava, as he praises Nārada only two verses 
later.”* Throughout this work no mention of Nimbārka is made. It is possible that 
reference to this particular sampradaya is intentionally omitted as is frequently the 
case with Pāūcarātra compositions, which rarely specifically mention the 
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preceptor’s name due to the secrecy regulations of the Agamas.^" Rather, it is 


perhaps more likely that this work was completed before Kešava took initiation 


237 | thank Prof. Peter Biscchop (Leiden) for alerting me to this and confirming with Prof. Diwakar 


Acharya (Tokyo). 
%5 From his many uses of the word, such as Kramadīpikā 1.34 
249 ANE 
Kramadipika 1.2 
T Kramadīpikā 1.2 and the opening of the a patala describe Vrndavana for meditation. 
?3! As evinced by the Yugalasataka of Sribhatta and the Mahāvāņī of Harivyasa, below. 
252 ba 
Kramadīpikā 3.33 
2 Dasasloki verse 6 
** Kramadīpikā 3.35-36 
255 vathà yathà yatra tatra na grhniyac ca kevalam | abhaktyā tu guror nama grhniyát 
prayatatmana || Jayakhya Samhita 16.302 
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into the Nimbārka tradition. Because of its lack of a specific sectarian affiliation 
the Kramadipika was able to influence other Vaisnavas, as already mentioned 
(Agrawal 2000 vol 1: xxiii, xxiv; Clémentin-Ojha 1990:342). The Kramadipika 
does contain references to the Sūradātilaka and the Prapañcasara” during the 
discussion on initiation rituals. According to Sanderson (2007:233), the 
Prapaficasüra was composed after the beginning of the 13" century but was 


completed before 1494. 


7.2.3 KeSava Kasmiri Bhattacarya's Date 


Collecting all of this information, there is a discernible pattern that emerges. It is 
clear that Kešava Kasmirin wrote after Rāmānuja and Madhva but definitely before 
Vallabha. Madhva died in 1278, and his views were criticised by both Devacarya 
in the Siddhāntajāhnavī and Sundarabhatta in his Siddhāntasetukā, and so 
Devacarya and Sundarabhatta would necessarily have flourished after Bhaskara, 
Rāmānuja and Mādhva,' but clearly before Kešava Kasmirin, who refers the 
reader back to them on many occasions.”* It is plausible to locate them in the last 
decades of the 13" century to the early 14" century as the style of criticism of 
dvaita shows that Devacarya and Sundarabhatta were familiar with dvaita only in 


its nascent form and were not aware of refinements to the dualist system made by 


?56 Kramadīpikā 4.4 

27 atha kim prakārakam tad brahmeti| kir šabdo 'tra samsayaparah| aupādhikabhedābhedāšrayo 
và jagadatyantabhinnam và tad atyantabhinnam và cetanācetanašarīrakatvena tad visistam và 
svābhāvikabhedābhedādhikaraņam veti yāvat || ... aupadhikabhedabhedavadino 
bhāskarabhattādayah...bhedavādino mādhvāh prahuh...etan matam — visistadvaitavadimukhena 
nirākarisyann āha...|| Siddhāntasetukā on Sidhhāntajāhnavī for Brahmasitra 1.1.1 

?5* For example, mangala verse 4 of the Vedāntakaustubhaprabhā shows a special reverence to 
Sundarabhatta; as well as in Vedāntakaustubhaprabhā commentaries to Brahmasūtra 1.1.1, 2.1.16, 
4.4.7, and to other ācāryas who have criticized advaita such as Purusottama in 
Vedantakaustubhaprabha 1.1.1 and 2.1.14 (Bose 1943, vol3:124 n2,3) 
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later intellectuals as rebuttals to visistadvaitin attacks. This fact lends credence to 
the claims of some scholars that there may have been many fewer ācāryas in the 
Nimbarka tradition between Sundarabhatta and Ke$ava Kasmirin than the 
paramparā lists would have us believe, unless, that is, the ācāryas in the interim 
had very short periods at the helm,"? which in itself is not impossible, but is 
improbable. Kešava's writings also feature this tradition’s first ever references to 
the Bhagavatapurana, which was previously never utilised as a valid authoritative 


text. 


It is possible to deduce from the above that Kešava Kasmirin, possibly born in 
Nimbarka’s village as Nimbārkīs maintain, was recognised as intelligent from early 
on and after initial study, went to Kashmir for further education. Kešava is strongly 
associated with Kashmir as evident by his name, attested to from at least the time 
of Nabhadasa's Bhaktamāla whose chappaya 75 commences by stating that he had 
the chapa (title) of Kasmira.”© Sikandar Butshikan (r. 1389-1413) was responsible 
for the destruction of many temples, imposition of many taxes on Hindus and 
banning them even from cremating their dead, which resulted in a mass exodus of 
Hindus from Kashmir. He was succeeded by his elder son Ali Shah (r.1413-1419, 
with a brief gap in 1418 when he set out for Mecca and installed his younger 
brother on the throne) who was then succeeded by Shahi Khan, the younger 


brother, more popularly known as Zain-Ul-Abidin (r.1419-1470). He is known for 


* This would result in an average of nine ācāryas per century from Sundarabhatta to Kešava 


Kāsmīrin. 

?9 kāšmīra ki chapa papa tāpani jagamandana | drdha hari bhakti kuthāra āna dharma bitapa 
bihaņdana || mathurā madhi maleccha bāda kari barabata jīte | kājī ajita aneka dekhi paracai 
bhayabhite || bidita bata samsara saba santa sakhi nahimna duri | sri kesau bhata nara mukuta 
mani jinakī prabhuta bistarī || Nabhadasa’s Bhaktamāla chappaya 75 
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restoring peace and harmony and even patronising Sanskrit scholarship, poetry and 
arts. Haider Shah (r. 1470-1472) returned with a vengeance the policy of 
intolerance and is remembered for his bloody retributions. His successor, Hassan 
Shah (r. 1472-1484) briefly returned to Zain-Ul-Abidin’s ways. After that, the 
squabbles of Mohammad Shah and Fateh Shah resulted in political instability 


(Kumar 2008:306-310). 


A plausible scenario may run as follows. Kešava Ka$mirin could have studied in 
Kashmir during the time of Zain-Ul-Abidin and left that region by the time of 
Haider Shah. Whilst there, he followed a Vaisnava Paficaratra tradition, as Kashmir 
was a centre of Šaiva, Sākta and Vaisņava Tantra. He composed the Kramadīpikā, 
which utilises the Sāradātilaka as a basis in order to convince Saivas and Saktas to 
use his manual. On his trips through India (his itinerant scholarly prowess is 
recorded in his title of digvijayin), he would have engaged with the Saktas of 
Bengal and other places. Then, when he arrived at Mathura for the first time, it is 
conceivable that he took preliminary initiation into the Nimbarka Sampradaya and 
studied the Brahmasūtra under the tutelage of a certain Mukunda, a vidyā-guru; 
composing his own Vedāntakaustubhaprabhā on the Vedāntakaustubha of 
Srinivasa. He perhaps then carried on with his tours and returned to Mathura to 
resolve the disputes surrounding bathing at the Yamuna under the reign of anti- 
‘Hindu’ rulers. Seeing his capability and erudition, he was perhaps selected as the 
next leader of the tradition, which is when he received his renunciate vows at the 
hand of the then leader of the tradition, Gangalabhatta, who would have become 


his sannyasa guru. It was possibly after this that he wrote the Tattvaprakasika, and 
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it is clear to see that Vraja based bhakti themes make a strong appearance 
throughout this work. This is the likely period in which he composed his various 
hymnals such as the Srīgovindašaraņāpattistotram and the Yamunāstotram, which 
both mention Radha towards the very end of each work. He died later in Mathura, 


as his samadhi is present in Dhruva Tila at the Radhakanta Mandir. 


The Prapafcasara would be the most logical source with which to commence 
delineating Kesava’s chronology, but as its dates are not fixed, other clues must be 
sought. All of Kesava's works refute the standpoints of Sankara, Bhaskara, 
Ramanuja and Madhva but they fail to mention Vallabha or Caitanya. The date of 
birth of Vallabha and Caitanya, 1479 and 1486 respectively, then serve as terminus 
ante quem for Kešava. Taking into account the putative Mathura miracle, and to 
provide a sufficient time span for it to be subjected to sectarian reworkings, Kešava 
would have necessarily been of advanced age when he intervened with the agents 
of Sikandar Lodi to perform said marvel. Nabhadasa's Bhaktamāla includes five 
generations of Nimbarkis before his contemporary Caturacintāmaņī Nāgājī. If 
Parasurama, the third successor after Kešava, flourished c.1525-1607, then it 


follows logically that Kesava Kasmirin flourished from c.1410-1490. 


Mittal's (1968:195) refutation of Kešava's participation in the Mathura miracle 
during Firoz Shah Tughlaq’s time and insistence that it occurred instead during 
Sikandar Lodi’s time has merit, but his reasoning is completely invalidated by the 
fact that he claims Kešava met Caitanya at the ludicrously advanced age of 125 


when Caitanya was 20. In reality, it appears that Kešava was dead at least 5 years 
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before Caitanya’s birth. The chronology I have suggested is supported by the fact 
that there is an abundance of later sectarian controversies regarding Kešava. The 
stories of Caitanya supposedly meeting an aged KeSava Kasmirin and Vallabha 
supposedly performing the Mathura miracle are testimony to the fact that by the 
time both of these new-sect founders came into their prime, Kešava, of great 
renown, was dead. The Pustimarga's assertions in the Sri Srīnāthajī ki Prakatya 
Varta and other vārtā texts that Vallabha was successful in dealing with the 
problems in Mathura, perhaps demonstrate that after the time of Kešava Kasmirin 
Vallabha performed a second ‘miracle’ in Mathura. However, even if true, this was 
not as widely renowned as Ke$ava's attempt, as sources for Vallabha’s 
participation exist only in Pustimarga sources. Extrapolating from this chronology 
would suggest c.1440-1520 for Sribhatta and c.1470-1540 for Harivyāsa 
Devacarya, which are consistent with available evidence surrounding them, as will 


be explained. 


7.3 Sribhatta Devācārya 


Kešava Kasmirin is the last of the Tailanga-brahmana leaders of the tradition, and 
Sribhatta is the first of the Gauda-brahmana leaders and the final acarya of the 
Astādašabhattas. Sastrin (1973:9), stating the traditional viewpoint, claims that 
Sribhatta’s parents, who were originally from the Hissar district of Haryana, settled 
in Mathura before his birth. His brother’s descendants still control the site at Dhrua 
Tila today and his main meditation site of Varnšī Vata in Vrndavana (Garg 2004: 


517). Sribhatta is well renowned in Vraja Vaisnava circles due to the importance of 
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his work, the Yugalasataka, poems of which are included in the hymnal 
anthologies of the Vallabha Sampradaya (Goswami 1966:568). He also composed 
a Sanskrit hymn entitled the Srikrsnasaranàápattistotram in the manner of his own 
preceptor's Srigovindasaranágatistotram, which features the famous refrain, sri 
krsnah saranam mama, perhaps the origin of the ubiquitous Vallabha Sampradaya 
mantra of the same wording. Sribhatta's prominence in the Nimbarka tradition is 
well earned: he is the first ācārya of the tradition after Nimbārka to proclaim 
openly in his works that Radha and Krsna conjointly are Parabrahman, and 
according to Colas (2003:254), he shifted the focus of the tradition from 
philosophical speculation to devotional love of Radha-Krsna. Even though his life 
and dating remain the subject of debate, Clémentin-Ojha (1990:344) confirms that 
Šrībhatta started a trend that became characteristic of all Vpndāvana based 
traditions in the years after his death. Investigation of his contributions to the 
development of Radha-Krsna devotional theology in the Nimbarka Sampradāya is 


unavoidable if a clear understanding of Harivyasa’s view of Radha is to be gained. 


7.3.1 Sribhatta’s Chronology 


The Nimbarka tradition itself claims that Sribhatta was born some time towards the 
end of the 13" century (Dasa 2008:28). As far as modern scholarship is concerned, 
Pandey and Zide (1965:62) provide a presumed date of 1290. Thielemann 
(1998:67) gives a dating without any substantive comments, of 1443-1543 and 


Clémentin-Ojha (1990:43) posits his birth date to be somewhere around the 
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beginning of the 16" century. These divergent views, which span some three 


centuries, can be narrowed down in the following manner. 


The early datings derive from a controversial doha found in one particular 
manuscript of the Yugalasataka discovered in Bahraich, Oudh, which was 
mentioned in the search report of the Nāgarī Pracāriņī Sabha, Kasi for the years 
1923-25 (Sastrin 1973:37). The colophon records a date of composition of V.S. 
1352 (1295).*°' Goswami (1966:567) suggests that the reading of rāma in the 
chronogram, which yields the number three, has been confused with raga 
(resulting in 6), which would give the impossibly late date of V.S.1652 (1595) for 
the completion of the Yugalasataka (Sastrin 1973:21). He further claims that the 
language and style of the composition do not correspond to a work that was 
composed during the 13" century, and thus dismisses the date provided by the 


tradition itself. 


It is, in fact, more logical to engage with the early date for Sribhatta put forward by 
the tradition in the following manner. Being a disciple of Kešava Kasmirin, 
Sribhatta would necessarily be later, and according to the discussion above on 
Kesava's date, it would be illogical to assign such an early date to Sribhatta. 
Sastrin, a Nimbārkī author, counters the dating accepted by the tradition on the 
basis of this single dohd, as the sole manuscript which contains it also has a 
paramparā list, originally written at the time of the transcription of 1813, but was 


also later added to in order to update the list to 1943. The additions are made with 


29 nayana bana puni rama sasi ganau anka gati bama | pragata bhayo sri jugala sata yaha 


samvata abhirāma || Colophon dohd, Sastrin (1973:37). 
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the same ink as that of the dohā in question. That ink does not feature anywhere 
else in the manuscript (Sastrin 1973:22). Working on the basis of the chronology of 
Parasurama, the dates that I propose for Sribhatta are 1440-1520, which I would 


contextualise as follows. 


7.3.2 Sribhatta’s Life and Works 


Sribhatta, though based in Dhruva Tila in Mathura, spent most of his time at Varhsi 
Vata, a fact to which he alludes on several occasions in the Yugalasataka. To this 
day a temple is maintained on the spot by his patrilineal descendants who will, 
upon prompting, describe in detail the reasons for Sribhatta choosing Vamsi Vata 
as his place of meditation. The traditional account, related by Sastrin (1973:36-37), 
claims that Srībhatta would travel to Vrndāvana and engage in meditative worship 
on the banks of the Yamuna at Varnšī Vata. During this time, he purportedly 
composed one thousand Brajbhasa padas on the astayama lilas of Radha-Krsna, 
and after they were completed, he took them to Mathura and offered them to his 
preceptor. Being the leader of the Nimbarka Sampradaya, Kešava Kāšmīrin, 
following the precedent already established regarding not revealing Radha, took 
the collection of poems and immersed them in the Yamuna, stating that the world 
is not ready for revelations of this kind. The next morning, when Kesava Kasmirin 
was bathing in the Yamuna's waters and submerged himself for the final time, he 
stood up and found that on his head were pages containing one hundred padas 
from the thousand that were immersed the day before. When he meditated on the 


situation, Yamuna herself, as the guardian of Vrndavana and thus the protector of 
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the secret exploits of Radha-Krsna, appeared to Kešava Kasmirin and instructed 
him that this selection of poems was chaste enough to disseminate amongst 
initiated disciples, as the time to reveal the secret pastimes of Radha-Krsna had 
come again. With this, he handed over the poems to his disciple Sribhatta and 
instructed him to teach it to his followers; and in a few months time, Kešava 


Kāšmīrin passed on. 


All that can be stated with any certainty is that this collection became known as the 
Yugalašataka and is also referred to as the ‘Adivdni’, the first vani book of the 
tradition. In addition to the hundred poems of the Yugalasataka, there are a further 
three that have been collected from other anthologies, that were written by 


Sribhatta (Sastrin 1973: 35-36, Garg 2004:517-520, Dasa 2008: 27-28). 


There are a few points to consider in order for a contextualised picture of the 
interactions of the theologians of Vrndavana-Mathura at that time. Sribhatta’s 
Dhruva Tila is not too distant from Dhruva Ghata, where Rüpa and Sanātana 
Gosvamin would have been in residence, from 1517 and 1519 respectively. 
Caitanya also came to Mathura on his way to Vrndavana in 1515. These future 
theologians would have encountered the Vaisnava milieu that existed in Mathura, 
which was well aware of the works and activities of Kešava Kasmirin nearly three 
decades earlier. Would they perhaps have met Sribhatta or his followers, and 
would their similarity of their worship, and especially their Vedanta, bear witness 
to this fact? Obviously this is mere conjecture in the absence of source material 


clearly stating as such. The accounts provided by Caitanya’s biographers, including 
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the earliest account entitled the Krsnacaitanyacaritamrta by his contemporary 
Murari Gupta, show that Caitanya started his tour in Mathura, bathed at Visrama 
Ghata and then proceeded on his pilgrimage guided by one ‘Krsnadasa’, a 
Brahmana resident of the area (Entwhistle 1987:256). At the time of Caitanya’s 
visit to Vrndavana and Mathura, Madhavendra Puri had been dead for 35 years, 
Vallabhacarya was 36 years old and based at Adail near Allahabad, Hita 
Harivamsa was 13 years old, Harirama Vyasa 5 years old, Svāmī Haridasa 3 years 
old, and the Srinatha deity (originally known as Gopāla) was installed temporarily 
in Gantholi to protect it from attacks by Sikandar Lodi’s forces. There were no 
other Vaisnava sampradāyas in Vrndavana or even Mathura before this, though 


undoubtedly there must have been some orthoprax Vaisnavas in residence. 


An interesting reference in the Srindtha Jt Ki Prakatya Varta is that on the 
installation day of the temple of Srinatha at Jatīpurā on Aksaya Trtīyā 1519CE, it is 
recorded that many sādhus from Vrndāvana attended this function, along with a 
mahanta from Vrndavana (Sāstrin 1973:141). As Sastrin dated Sribhatta in 
accordance with the erroneous dohā mentioned above, Harivyāsa appeared to him 
to be the likely candidate. However, with the revised dates suggested here, it could 
have possibly been the case that an aged Sribhatta attended this function. None of 
the Vaisnava traditions had an established seat at Vrndāvana for which there was a 
mahanta, save perhaps Sribhatta’s place of worship at Varnsi Vata. Other sādhus 
from Vrndavana might well have included Rupa and Sanatana, but the designation 
mahanta could only signify the very old Sribhatta. Followers of the Pustimarga 


were to hold Sribhatta in respect and have included his padas in their anthologies, 
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especially the famous ode to Vrndavana in the springtime ‘navala vasamta’ 


(Yugalasataka 84). 


The theology and philosophy presented by both Kešava Kasmirin and Sribhatta 
have parallels in subsequent Gaudīya and Pustimārga literature, yet neither of these 
traditions speak of the interactions of the members of one tradition with the other. 
As such, Sribhatta was effectively expunged from the sectarian landscape that 
developed after him, and by thus lessening the importance of the Nimbarka 
tradition both the Gaudiya and Vallabha sampradayas were able to garner 
monetary support from donors that enabled them to embark on construction 
projects in Vrndavana and Govardhana (Entwhistle 1987:137), which might have 
been difficult to accomplish if questions of their legitimacy were raised by their 
financiers. The identity of the Nimbārkīs was potentially particularly vulnerable, as 
their main deity was a transportable sālagrāma deity which did not require any 
fixed temple, and as their main focus of meditation was the forest groves of 
Vrndavana itself, not any temple building in Vrndāvana. As a result there was 
initially no requirement for the Nimbarkis to construct any formal shrine in their 
natural temple of Vrndavana. This is in contrast to the temple established by 
Madhavendra Puri for Gopālajī (later Srinathajt) at Govardhana (Entwhistle 
1987:137) during the time of Ke$ava Ka$mirin, whose concern was with Mathura 
primarily and about whom there is little regarding any connection with Govardhana 
in the hagiographies. Residences consisted of hermitages for the naisthika 
brahmacarin leaders of the Nimbarka tradition; they had no connections with 


royalty or state matters in the manner of the Gaudiya Rüpa and Sanatana 
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Gosvamins who were previously employed in royal courts, or the Vijayanagara 


palace debate victor Vallabha (Entwhistle 1987:141-142). 


Sribhatta, who worshipped in the sylvan shrine of Vrndāvana and performed 
meditation at Varhšī Vata, was based at Dhruva Tila in Mathura, a fact which is 
attested to by his carana pādukās established next to those of his preceptor Kešava 
Ka$mririn at the nearby Radhakanta Mandir at Narada Tila, to which were added 
those of his disciple Harivyāsa Devācārya (Entwhistle 1987:137). He also had 
another famous disciple known as Virama Tyagi, attested to in other Bhaktamālas, 
whose lineage has members in Daranagar near Ayodhya in U.P., Udaipur Kala near 
Kishangarh and Kota in Rajasthan. Sribhatta’s paternal lineage still persists, 
members of which are known as Sribhatta Gosvamins and are present in Mathura, 


Kanpur, Jaipur and Dhruv Tila (Sastrin 1973:38, Clémentin-Ojha 1990:346). 


7.3.3 Sribhatta’s Rādhā-Krsņa: the Yugalasataka 


When analysing the Yugalasataka, many scholars have restricted themselves to 
consideration of the first pada alone, and concluding that this set the tone for the 
rest of the work, hypothesised that its main subject is Krsna. In fact, the first pada 
encourages the sādhaka to focus on the grace he has received in order to qualify 
him for the level of the upāsanā that is about to be undertaken and reminds him 
decisively that the sādhaka has sought shelter as a servant in the house of Krsna. 
The pada then assures him that although those who do not have devotion for Krsna 


will face sorrows birth after birth, Yama will always be afraid of those who have 
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262 Tt is merely a prelude to the Radha-Krsna 


actually received initiation. 
meditations that are described in the rest of the work. In the subsequent padas 
Sribhatta's view of Rādhā-Krsņa and his faith in the land of Vrndavana become 
apparent. Radha-Krsna for Sribhatta are simply Parabrahman, there is no space in 


the rest of the work for any other deity, nor any other form of Krsna that lacks 


Radha at his side. 


The innovation of Sribhatta lies in his presentation of the astayvāma-līlā, perhaps 
the earliest description of the complete daily pastimes (for the eight watches of a 
twenty-four hour day, each lasting three hours), and specifically the seva that 
occurs during those periods: mangala (pre-dawn), srngara (bathing and dressing), 
vanavihara (forest-grove sojourns), rajabhoga (midday meal and ensuing siesta), 
utthapana (waking and afternoon snacks), sandhya (sunset), sayana (bedtime) and 
rasa. The imagery presented in each of his descriptions of these services, which 
form the chapter entitled Seva Sukha (padas 37-52), is similar to the works of other 
Vraja authors. However, as the Yugalasataka is the earliest example of Brajbhasa 
vani literature on this subject available today, any peculiarities in Sribhatta's 
presentation will allow a better understanding of the development of this particular 


doctrine. As such, what follows is a summary of his depiction. 


According to Sribhatta, a day in the eternal līlā starts with Radha and Krsna rising 
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and rearranging their dishevelled dress and ornaments.” The mangala ārati then 


takes place with the sakhis performing the ritual, Radha-Krsna seated on a throne. 


°° Yugalašataka | 


°° Yugalašataka 37 & 38 
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After the ārati, Sribhatta offers them the mouth-refreshing pāna/tāmbūla, and 
having prostrated, he waves the whisk-fan over them. This is evidence that for the 
mādhurya upāsanā as propounded by the Nimbarka Sampradaya, one had to 
perform tasks in the nikunja līlās in one’s sakhi form, relinquishing the concept of 


264 Intriguingly Sribhatta moves straight on to 


one’s own body and identity. 
rajabhoga, and the fifty-six items of food that are offered in this midday meal are 
enumerated.^? He continues with discriptions of the hand washing and mouth- 
rinsing (ācamana), and they are again given pāna. During this whole process, 
Radha and Krsna are interacting exclusively with one another, playing and 
laughing, seeing which the sakhis derive the immense delight, identified with the 


fulfilment of the goals of human birth and eternal bliss.”" 


The rajabhoga arati 
then follows which brings to a close the first half of the day and lets them retire to 


the vines of the Nikufija grove where they take a siesta, after engaging in love- 


. 26 
making.” 


In the afternoon, the sakhis are playfully annoyed with Radha-Krsna, chastising 
them for being late in getting up; cows have been milked, the milk boiled fervently 
with sugar, and it is now getting cold.?6* Finally, when Radha-Krsna sit upon their 


throne and drink the warm beverage, Sribhatta and the other sakhis thank them, 


?* prāta mudita mili mangala gāvaim, lala ladaiti ko sakhī ladāvai || Yugalašataka 39, and, meva 


pana savaya jai sribhata kari damdauta camvara lau dharau || Yugalasataka 40. Also supported 
later: jai sribhatta utkata samghata susa keli saheli nirantara thādhī || Yugalasataka 78 

°° Yugalašataka 42 

266 grībhata juga  bamsibata sevata mūrati saba sukha rast || Yugalasataka 5, 
mana baca rādhā lala jape jina | anāyāsa sahajahim ya jaga mem sakala sukrta phala labha lahyo 
tina || japa tapa tiratha nema punya brata subha sadhana ārādhana hī bina | jai sribhata ati 
utakata jākī mahimā aparampara agama gina || Yugalasataka 9. 

267 Yugalašataka 41-47 

ui byārū ki bera abera na kijai lijai bali jāūm thara thori | kabuki bata desi namdanandana maim 
tabahī taim misrī phorī || Yugalasataka 48 
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iv Rādhā-Krsņa are also fed snacks and after 


saying ‘may this couple live foreve 
they have completed their afternoon vyārū, again they are presented with pana.?"? 
Sribhatta next moves straight to nightfall when Radha-Krsna are sleeping; he is 
present in the bed-chambers cooling them with a whisk fan, observing the way that 


271 To Sribhatta, the scene is reminiscent 


their feet protrude from under the covers. 
of Holt: the various coloured flowers that made up the bed are scattered around, the 
yellow scarf of Krsna is intertwined with the blue sadi (Saaree) of Radha, 
concluding Sribhatta's description of the āstayāma Ila. 272 Sribhatta has only 
related the mangalā, srngara, rajabhoga, utthapana and sayana pastimes, with no 
description of sandhyā and rasa (midnight), as well as the period of vihāra — 


whether vanavihara or jalavihara — in his description of the daily routine of 


Radha-Krsna, all of which feature in the work of his disciple Harivyasa. 


In the Vrajalila Sukha, which is comprised of padas 11-36, there are descriptions 
of līlās which according to Goswami (1966:567) do not include Radha. For 
example, the first two padas paint the picture of sakhis being awoken by the sound 
of Krsna’s flute as he leads the cows to pasture in the morning. The sakhis find it 
difficult to wait to see him, so under the pretext of taking him snacks while he is 
out in the forests, they retrieve the refreshments from Ya$oda and then go deep into 
the forest to give these snacks to him.”” Sribhatta has apparently ceased talking 


about Radha, as nothing is said of her in those padas. However those padas should 


Ji srībhata juti baithe dou tana desi jivaim juga jivau jori || Yugalasataka 48 
270 ; 
Yugalasataka 49 
1 sovata jugala camvara hau dharaum | kabahumka seūm carana nainani mem nautana neha 
sudha rasa dharaum|| kabahumka pada pallaba rādhe kea pane naina kanina nisāraum | 
kabahumka sribhata namdalāla ke komala carana kamala pucakaraum || Yugalašataka 50 
272 ; 
Yugalasataka 48-52 
?? Yugalašataka 11-13 
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be read together in conjunction with the next pada which picks up the story, 
describing the sakhis finding Radha-Krsna sitting together in a grove in the forest. 
The sakhis then feed them, adorn them with sandlewood paste and flower garlands 
and finally give them pāna. As they offer their prostrations, they sing the glories of 
Radha-Krsna. Thus, the Vrajalila Sukha in its entirety does not describe the various 
pastimes of Vraja as contained within the B/āgavatapurāņa, for example, but 
focuses on the sakhis and Radha-Krsna, relating only one single episode in the 
narrative. These together can be taken to fill the morning vanavihāra that is not 


included within the body of Seva Sukha. 


Sahaja Sukha (padas 53-73) contains detailed descriptions of the beauty of Radha- 
Krsna in the groves on the banks of the Yamuna. After briefly mentioning that 
Radha-Krsna engaged in the rasa lila,’"* Sribhatta describes the episode in which 
Radha steals the flute from an exhausted Krsna. After much effort Krsna regains 
his instrument, and asks for Radha’s flower-garland just to make sure there are no 


hard feelings, after which they both fall asleep.^^ 


This appears to be just after 
Radha-Krsna are left alone to have their midday siesta, and could be included 


between rājabhoga and utthapana. 


Surata Sukha (padas 74-81) contains a thorough description of the erotic antics of 
Radha-Krsna. The sakhis have put them to sleep at night, but they know that 
Radha-Krsna are not about to sleep just yet, so they hide all around the secret 


grove. Sribhatta paints a picture of the saratpūrņimā night of the autumnal full 


?" pasa vilāsa rasa rādhe samga sila apanapau tolaim || Yugalašataka 68 
?5 Yugalašataka69-70 
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moon, with a cool breeze blowing and the sounds of a calm Yamuna flowing 
nearby. Radha-Krsna are conversing, during which Radha falls asleep. Krsna takes 
that opportunity and massages the feet of Radha, waking her up. She sees in his 
eyes that he desires a kiss, and she obliges. The sakhis then comment that they 
wish they could always see Radha-Krsna in this most secret escapade as it gladdens 
their hearts. After they fall asleep, there is a description of the morning after, where 
the sakhis observe Radha-Krsna staring at each other upon waking up, drinking in 
the aftermath of the night before with their eyes. The sakhis then sing their 
morning praises, awakening Radha-Krsna for the day ahead. It is for this reason 
that this entire section could be inserted after the sayana description in the Seva 


Sukha, filling the lacuna in the āstayāma līlā as related therein. 


Utsava Sukha (padas 82-100) includes descriptions of the main annual festivals, 
starting with the arrival of springtime, moving into the festival of Holi, after which 
is Jalavihara. As this does not coincide with any particular festival in the spring- 
summer, and as it is described as being an early evening pastime (Shrivastav 
1973:148), it again could be included within the overall understanding of the 
astayama lila, so it can be said that the Yugalasataka does indeed relay the full 
astayama lila, albeit not in sequence. In the succession of annual events the 
monsoon pastimes are next described, which is followed by the swing festival from 
hariyālī tīja until srāvaņī pūrņimā. The Ekādašī that falls during that time is 
Pavitra Ekadasi, and Radha-Krsna are offered a pavitra, a blessed cord worn 
around the neck. The congratulation-songs for Janmāstamī and Rādhāstamī follow 


which then leads to the description of the maha rasa lila of saratpurnima. The 
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festive year concludes here with the description of the wedding of Radha-Krsna, 


perhaps on bihāra paūcamī. 


The Yugalasataka thus provides a fairly comprehensive description of Radha- 
Krsna, Vrndavana, the sakhis and the festivals that are integral to all Vraja-based 
Vaisnava traditions. Sribhatta reveals for the first time in the history of all of the 
ācāryas of this tradition, without censoring, exactly what secretive events take 
place in the nitya līlā in terms of astayama lila of Radha-Krsna and thus the precise 
type of meditation that is reserved for the most advanced practitioners of the 
Nimbarka tradition. Even though the poetic imagery of the kuñja has already 
featured as the depictions of Radha-Krsna’s meetings in the Gitagovinda (Miller 
1977:215), Clémentin-Ojha (1990:363) ascribes the first mention of the fact that 
these kunja/nikunja escapades occur eternally (nitya vihāra/ nitya lila) to 


Harivyāsa Devacarya. However, Sribhatta has already mentioned this trope: 


May I serve the pastimes of the forests of the holy Vrndavana, 


Where the auspicious form of the Divine Couple reside eternally.””° 


The idea of the eternal nature of the pastimes of Vrndavana has not been referred to 
prior to this, and it becomes a central tenet for the tradition after this point. This 
tenet also filters into the theology of Svāmī Haridasa, Hita Harivam$a and to a 
lesser extent the Gaudiya authors. Equally noteworthy is the fact that the 


Yugalasataka is the first work in which Radha-Krsna are described as eternally 


276 ie aa - e J- . Es. . Je . = . S = 
seum Srivrndavipina bilāsa || jaham jugala mili mangala mūrati karata nirantara basal| 


Yugalasataka 10 
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married.”'' Furthermore, this is argueably perhaps the first work in which Rādhā- 


Krsna are stated to be the same being in essence: 


Radha and Madhava are an extraordinary couple, 
The forever youthful boy and girl unified in essence 


Always and eternally enjoy pastimes, never separating (avicala).’™ 


Possibly due to the brevity of the work these themes are not sufficiently explored, 
as priority is given to the descriptions of Radha-Krsna’s pastimes. Though 
Jayadeva, Vidyāpati and other poets have previously described Radha-Krsna's 
erotic dalliances, Srībhatta presents Rādhā-Krsņa by developing the principle of the 
nitya lila and the astayama lila which are both centred in Goloka-Vrndavana's 
Nikuñja grove. These developments can perhaps be attributed to developments 
made by Sribhatta’s predecessors, however, there is no evidence available 


currently to corroborate this. 


7.3.4 Sribhatta: the First Brajbhasa Author on the astayama lila 


Disregarding the current structure of the Yugalasataka which was redacted through 
Rüparasika's editorial efforts in the late 16" or early 17" century, there are a few 
striking points about this work. Sribhatta, being a Brajvāsī (Vrajavāsin) Gauda- 
Brahmana, used his mother-tongue to give expression to the hidden meditations 
that were prevalent at the time in Vraja, especially in the Nimbarka tradition, as 


hinted at in the works of the former ācāryas as above. The Yugalasataka should 
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Yugalasataka 99 
° rādhā mādhava adbhuta jorī | sadā sanātana ika rasa biharata avicala navala kišora kisori || 
Yugalašataka 59 
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not therefore be viewed as the production of a sustained integrated endeavour, but 
rather as the collection of various poems in accordance with the meditative mood 


of the author on any given day. 


Sribhatta’s writings display various rasas of bhakti, including dāsya bhaktirasa ^ 
and sakhya bhaktirasa,”' but the author manages to sublimate them into mādhurya 
bhakti rasa, giving precedence to sakhībhāva upāsanā when describing the various 
pastimes of Radha-Krsna. Sribhatta is not the originator of these themes and motifs 
since they stretch back through Jayadeva to earlier Prakrit poetry. However, his 
innovation lies in the fact that whereas before they existed in languages such as 
Prakrit, Avahattha, Bengali, and the language of the lettered, Sanskrit, his efforts 
made this particular theology generally accessible to those familiar with the 
language of Vraja. Indeed, there are many padas devoted to the rest of vraja līlā in 
addition to nikufija and vrndavana lila, perhaps due to the status Kesava Kasmirin 
allots to the Bhāgavatapurāna in his works, but for the most part Sribhatta is 
preoccupied with describing Rādhā-Krsņa. Sribhatta was composing poetry from 
around the time of the birth of Sūradāsa. It is quite possible that there were many 
other such composers at the time of Sribhatta, whose works unfortunately do not 
survive. Still, from the available sources it appears that Sribhatta is the first author 
of Brajbhasa poetry on the nitya līlās of Radha-Krsna not only in the Nimbarka 


Sampradaya, but of any sampradaya based in Vraja. 
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Yugalasataka 1 
Yugalasataka 20 
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This theory finds further support in the Bhaktamāla of Nābhādāsa. Whilst scholarly 
analyses of various chappayas of the Bhaktamāla have resulted in rasika and 
madhurya bhava being thought of as the inventions of either Svāmī Haridasa or 
Hita Harivarhsa, none of these investigations take into account the chappayas that 
deal with members of the Nimbarka Sampradaya at that particular time (Gautam 
1975:197-198). In comparing the chappayas on Sribhatta (76), Hita Harivarnéa 
(90), Svāmī Haridāsa (91), Harirama Vyasa (92) and others, it is clear that 
Nābhādāsa thinks of Srībhatta as the original Brajbhasa revealer of the mādhurya 


lilas (nitya līlās of Rādhā-Krsņa in the mādhurya rasa mood): 


His heart rejoices seeing the sight of the amorous līlās of the divine couple, 

filled with madhurya rasa; from the heart of this poet, the showers of love pour forth. 
Incessantly he bestows firm devotion to all in order for them to cross 

the sea of transmigration, 

For when the moon of his fame rises, 

the darkness of anxiety and confusion in the hearts of devotees is dispelled. 

The wise Sribhatta, 

worshipping the root of bliss that is the Son of Nanda and the Daughter of Vrsabhanu, 
revealed the unstoppable rasa, which brought great delight to the minds of the Rasikas.”' 


Nābhādāsa uses the word rasika elsewhere in the Bhaktamāla only in reference to 
Svāmī Haridása," and he states that this is because of Svāmī Haridāsa's daily 
chanting of the name of Rādhā-Krsņa, and seeing the līlās in his eternal form of a 
sakhī.>* Nābhādāsa however does not attribute the phenomenon itself to Svāmī 
Haridāsa. Hita Harivam$a, as described therein, is an extremely devoted 


worshipper of Radha: but nothing is said of him revealing this type of worship for 


?8! madhura bhava sammilita lalita lila suvalita chavi | nirakhata harasata hrdai prema barasata 


sukalita kavi || bhava nistarana heta deta dradha bhakti sabana nita | jasu sujasa sasi udai harata 
ati tam-bhrama-sram cita || anamda kamda sri nanda suta sri vrsabhānasutā bhajana | sribhatta 
subhata pragatyau aghata rasa rasikana mana moda ghana || Bhaktamāla of Nābhādāsa chappaya 
76 
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āsadhīra udyota kara rasika chapa haridasa ki || Bhaktamāla of Nabhadasa, chappaya 92 
* avalokata rahaim kelī sakhi sukha ke adhikārī || Bhaktamāla of Nābhādāsa, chappaya 92 
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the first time. Even though Harirama Vyasa terms himself a rasika (Pauwels 
1996b:7-9), Harirama Vyasa is remembered by Nabhadasa for ripping his 
sacrificial cord to re-string the ankle-bracelet of Radha which had broken during a 
performance of the rasa lila in Vrndavana which was attended by holy men 
(chappaya 92). Moreover, Sūradāsa is allotted greatness in the realm of poetry to 
Krsna, and the majesty of his compositions is lauded (chappaya 73). But in terms 
of mādhurya rasa, rasikas and even Radha-Krsna themselves, Nabhadasa does not 
relay these pheonomena as being their contributions, otherwise this fact would 


have been mentioned in a manner similar to his description of Sribhatta. 


It can be supposed, then, at least from the Bhaktamāla of Nābhādāsa, that Sribhatta 
is the first to reveal the intimate līlās of Radha-Krsna in Brajbhasa. Taking into 
account his chronology, it can be suggested that the Sanskrit works of the Gaudiya 
Gosvamins and the later Brajbhasa writings of Svami Haridasa and others benefit 


from the theories presented in the writings of Sribhatta. 


7.4 | Harivyasa Devacarya 


Harivyasa Devacarya is known to have composed the commentary styled the 
Siddhàntaratnáfijali on the Dasasloki, the Mahāvāņī on his preceptor Sribhatta’s 
Yugalasataka; the Premabhaktivivardhini commentary on the 
Nimbārkasatanāmastotram of Sadanandabhatta, the ritual manual entitled 
Gopalapaddhati; and the Gurubhaktiprakāšikā on the Laghustavarāja of Srinivasa. 


He is supposed to have composed an independent work titled the Bhavandprakasa 
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on the astayama lilas of Radha-Krsna, which was available in manuscript form 


until at least Gautam’s pioneering work (Gautam 1975:79). 


Harivyasa is linked with many miraculous occurrences, the most famous of which 
is his initiation of Durga at Catathavala village, an episode which is recounted in 


Bhaktamāla chappaya 77.7** 


He also dispatched twelve main disciples on 
missionary work throughout India, each of which founded their own sub-lineage, a 
few of which still exist (Clēmentin-Ojha 1990:345). Parasurama Devācārya was 
selected as the superintendent of the entire tradition and its sub-branches due to 
Harivyāsa passing on to him the Sarvesvara salagrama deity that had been 
worshipped by all leaders of the tradition. Consequently, the heirs to Para$urama's 


seat in Salemabad are revered as the ‘Jagadguru Nimbarkacarya’ and maintain de 


jure leadership over all branches of the tradition (Sarana 1972:162-164). 


7.4.1 Harivyasa Devacarya’s Chronology 


Clémentin-Ojha (1990:350) has discussed in detail a plausible dating for 
Harivyasa, which she suggests is 1494-1574. This can be refined further by 
assessing what is known of the leaders of the sect before and after Harivyāsa. As a 
result I would propose to date him to approximately 1470-1540. This dating must 
be based on certain assumptions. Whereas all the Nimbarkis before Harivyasa had 
probably been schooled in south India or Kashmir, Harivyāsa being a Gauda- 


brahmana from Mathura would likely have elected to study in Varanasi. In 


284 Clémentin-Ojha (2003) is a dedicated article to this episode. 
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accordance with brahmanical practice, an eight-year-old Harivyāsa would have 
been sent to study in Kast and would have completed his studies around twenty- 


two years of age. 


A Paficaratrika scholar named Krsnadeva was the author of a ritual manual entitled 
Nrsimhaparicarya. According to Gopinath Kaviraj in Kasi ki Sārasvata Sadhana 
(1962), he noticed a manuscript of this work in the library of the Sarasvatt Bhavana 
of the Government Sanskrit College, Varanasi, that was part of a collection of 
Mahidhara, a Madhyandiniya Suklayajurveda commentator who purchased it in 
1583, whose collection was later donated there for safekeeping. Annotations on the 
manuscript reveal that ‘Harivyasadeva’ transcribed it in V.S. 1525, or 1468 
(Kaviraj 1962:25). Clémentin-Ojha is suspicious of both the dating of this 
manuscript and Narayandutt Sharma's conclusion based on it that Harivyāsa lived 
from 1440-1544 (Sharma 1990:349). However, the 1583 date of purchase of the 
manuscript by Mahidhara is without doubt (Kaviraj 1962:25), and serves as a good 
indicator that Harivyasa had passed on before then. Harivyasa could have 
transcribed this particular manuscript as a young student in Varanasi, but without 
having seen it to verify the dating on the manuscript itself, nothing further can be 
concluded. If indeed the dating and handwriting are consistent, then the chronology 
suggested here will have to be adjusted accordingly. I am sceptical of the early 
transcription date of 1468, as it would imply a date of birth of around 1455 for 
Harivyasa. Rather than simply assume that the name and dating are spurious, a 
more satisfactory expedient would be to simply revise our suggested date of birth 


for Harivyasa down by fifteen years to 1455, resulting in him being around eighty- 
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five years old at his death. Still, due to the more compelling evidence given above 
in regards to Kešava Kasmirin and Sribhatta, it can be concluded with some degree 
of certainty that Harivyasa was born at the very latest around 1470 (if not earlier), 


and lived up until c.1540. 


This suggested date of Harivyasa’s death can be substantiated as follows. In the 
branch of Svabhürama Devacarya (Harivyasa's eldest disciple), Caturacintāmaņi 
Nāgājī features in the Bhaktamāla of Nābhādāsa as a contemporary, 
‘Caturacintamani Nāgājī resides in a house in the kurīja at this time’. Nāgājī can 
therefore be assumed to have lived from roughly 1550 to 1630, his precedessor 
Paramananda Devacarya from 1520 to 1600, his teacher Karnahara Devacarya 
from 1500 to 1570 and his preceptor Svabhūrāma Devacarya from 1480 to 1550, as 
Svabhurama was known to be much older than Parašurāma Devacarya. This is in 


line with the assumption that Harivyasa passed away around 1540. 


Sribhatta’s Yugalasataka bears witness to the beginnings of sakhībhāva upāsanā of 
Radha-Krsna, a particular theology which became commonplace amongst all Vraja 
based Vaisnavas of that time. Harivyasa's Mahāvāņī expands upon Sribhatta's 
theory concerning the sakhis. Harivyasa would have also been witness to the 
developments in mādhurya rasa aesthetic theory made by Rüpa and Sanātana 
Gosvamin, and the work of Harivyāsa seems to contain definite parallels with them 
(Clémentin-Ojha 2011:431). The similarity ends with the 


Radhakrsnaganoddesadipika composed in 1550 by Ripa, and the Govindalilamrta 


285 caturo nagana kufija oka je basata aba || Garg (2004:25) 
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of Krsnadasa Kaviraja (1528-1617), as the list of the names of sakhis in these 
works displays certain subtle differences to that of the Mahāvāņī (see section 8.4). 
This lends support to the contention that Harivyasa had died by 1540, perhaps 


prompting a re-working of the sakhi theology from a Gaudīya viewpoint. 


As stated above, the formulation of the astayama lila motif seems to be a 
development subsequent to the Gitagovinda as opposed to an innovation of 
Sribhatta, but it follows a different line of evolution from that of Caņdīdāsa and 
others who were more interested in the illicit aspect of Radha and love in 
separation. The presentation of the astayama in the Nimbarka tradition differs 
radically from even the Pustimarga presentation, which focuses on the eight- 
watches in a day of the child Krsna rather than of Radha-Krsna. It is, however, 
similar to descriptions by Svāmī Haridāsa and his followers, the Gaudiyas, the 
Radhavallabhis and other Radha-Krsna worshippers (see section 8.4). Which group 
influenced the other is the subject of heated debate between adherents of the 
different traditions even today. However, it is clear that even though Harivyasa did 
exert some influence, it was Sribhatta who is remembered as a pioneer, as noticed 
in the chappaya of Nābhādāsa's Bhaktamāla, which states that Srībhatta made 
these details of mādhurya rasa, and thus the astayama lila specific to the Radha- 


Krsna worshippers, public for the first time.**° 


There is another external corroborative statement pointed out by Hawley (2013) in 


his work on the four-sampradāya classification. In the doxography of Mūbad Sah 


286 Bhaktamdla of Nābhādāsa, chappaya 76, as above. 
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entitled Dabistan-i Mazahib (School of Religions), there is a chapter devoted to 
Vaisnavas and vairāgīs, in which he lists the names of the four sampradāyas, 
according to his, or his informant Narain Das’, classification. In the list of the four 
Vaisnava sampradāyas he includes the peculiar name ‘Harbayanti’ and in that of 
the four types of vairāgī sampradāyas he lists the name ‘Nimanuja’. These are 
both used as designations amongst the Nimbarkis, but what is perhaps particularly 
significant is that at the time of the conversation between Mūbad Sah and the 
Rāmānandī Vairagi Narain Das in Lahore in 1642, Harbayāntī, which is a corrupt 
transmission of Harivyāsī, was synonymous with the Nimbarka Sampradāya 
(Hawley 2013:24-25). The term Harivyasi is first coined by Parasurama’s 
contemporary Rūparasika in his Harivyasayasamrta and it can accordingly be 
assumed that Harivyasa had been dead for a sizable amount of time in order for this 
term to have percolated into the purview of Vaisnavas beyond the Nimbarka 
Sampradaya, such as Narain Das, who were resident in or visiting Lahore. These 


facts provide strong support for my interpretation of the chronology of Harivyasa. 


7.5 Conclusion 


Aside from his Brajbhasa magnum opus the Mahāvānī, which has been published 
in both a critical edition with an introduction (Gautam 1975) and a Hindi 
translation (Beriwala 1994), Harivyasa Devacarya’s lesser-known works are in 
Sanskrit. Bose (1943 vol. 3:133) seems to not have been acquainted with the 
complete list, but she does mention a commentary to the Dašašlokī entitled the 


Siddhantakusumanjali, which she states is attributed to Harivyasa. This is in fact a 
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spurious identification, as internal evidences in the Siddhantakusumdanjali 
demonstrate that the author is definitely posterior to Baladeva Vidyābhūsaņa, from 
whom the author borrows many concepts. In fact, Harivyasa Devacarya’s actual 
commentary on the Dasasloki is entitled the Siddhantaratnanjali, which has been 
published numerous times, and adheres to the tenets of the tradition. Another work 
which Bose (1943 vol.3:133) points to, the Tattvarthapancaka is actually an 
alternative name for the Siddhantaratnanjali which expounds the five tattvas 
Nimbarka enumerates in Dasasloki 10. These contributions render Harivyāsa 
Devacarya an indispensible part of the history of not only the doctrinal 
development within the Nimbarka Sampradāya, but of the theological 
advancements of Vraja as a whole. A comprehensive comparative study of the 
astayama līlās as presented by the Nimbarka, Vallabha, Gaudiya, Haridāsa and 
Radhavallabha traditions would be a fruitful area of investigation for those 
interested in the sectarian interactions of 16" century Vraja. To understand the role 
Harivyasa played in the history of the Nimbarka Sampradaya, however, 
comparison of his theological and philosophical positions with those of his 
predecessors will be instigated. As he produced the Siddhāntaratnānjali 
commentary on the Dasasloki and the Mahāvāņī exposition of the Yugalasataka, it 
is possible to conduct such an investigation. Moreover, having discussed the 
chronology of Harivyasa and suggested a plausible dating of 1470-1540, theories 
can now be posited regarding the impact, if any, his writings had on 


contemporaries and to what extent he was influenced in his work. 
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Chapter 8 


Back to Basics: Harivyāsa vs. Purusottama on Dasasloki verse 5 


The Mahāvāņī is well regarded by scholars such as Thielemann (2000:81) and 
Goswami (1966), and devotees alike for its beautiful poetry and exhaustive 
descriptions of the intimate pastimes of Radha-Krsna in the Nikufija groves of 
Goloka-Vrndāvana. However, it would be logical firstly to analyse the 
Siddhantaratnanjali, as it is a commentary on the Dašašlokī, and compare it with 
Purusottama’s Veddntaratnamanjiisad to understand the developments in the 
Vedantic rationale behind Radha-Krsna in the Nimbarka tradition. Then I will turn 
to the Mahāvāņī, comparing it with the Yugalasataka to comprehend any advances 


in the nitya lila theology of Radha-Krsna displayed. 


8.1 Translation of Siddhantaratnanjali on Dašašlokī verse 5 


After Purusottama, Harivyāsa was the only leader of the Nimbārkīs before modern 
times to comment upon the Dasasloki. At least five centuries separate the two, 
during which period there were many developments in Radha-Krsna theology, as 
noted above. By analysing the Siddhantaratnanjali specifically on the commentary 
to Dasasloki verse 5, it will be possible to see whether Harivyasa follows 
Purusottama's interpretation or whether he provides an alternative. The following 


translation of the section in question?" will enable further discussion. 
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Next, [Nimbārka] recollects the pre-eminent form of the Lord who is to be worshipped as a 
couple with the verse beginning ‘on his left side’: 


We contemplate Radha who blissfully shines with a corresponding beauty on 
[his] left side, who is eternally attended by thousands of female friends, who 
is the goddess who bestows all wished-for desires. [DaSasloki 5] 


The syntactical order is: We contemplate the daughter of Sri Vrsabhānu on the left side of 
Šrī Krsna who has multitudes of infinite, faultless and auspicious qualities. What is she 
like? She bestows all wished for desires, giving the rewards that are desired. She is the 
‘devi’ [goddess], or one who is shining. She is attended on by groups of female friends 
who are the supreme commanders of the [various] groups [of sakhis] headed by Sri Lalita, 
Rangadevi and the rest, who are situated in their [respective] places of attendance. She is 
being served completely and therefore she shines more. “With a corresponding beauty’ 
means She whose beauty is corresponding to His, as stated in the $rr Bhagavata[purana]: 


‘Seeing her, the beautiful Sri, who has no other goal [but Him], who had taken a 
body with a form corresponding to his by way of the pastime, he was pleased. 
Smilingly, Hari spoke to her, whose ambrosial face [was adorned with] locks of 
hair, earrings, a locket on her neck, and an enthused smile.” (Bhāgavatapurāņa 
10.60.9) 


This is the intention. According to the statement of the Srimad Bhagavata[purana]: 


‘The inseparable goddess Sri is the soul of Hari manifest’. (Bhdgavatapurana 
12.11.20) 


The eternal and inherent connection of Sri [to Hari] is accepted by all [pramdnas]. Šrī has 
two forms — Sri and Laksmi, which is accordingly stated in the revealed scriptural 
passages: 
‘Sri and Laksmi are [his] two wives, day and night are [his] two sides’ 
(Suklayajurveda Vājasaneyī Samhita 31.22)" 
‘Invoke here Sri, who is the source of all fragrance, difficult to approach, 
eternally abundant, the fueller, the superintendent of all beings.’ (Srīsūkta 9) 


Of them, she who is Sri is the daughter of Vrsabhanu, and she who is Laksmī takes the 
form of Rukmiņī and the rest. Per the Visnu [Purana] 


‘When he is divine, she has a divine body, when he is human, she has a human 
[body]. She makes her own body correspond to that of Visnu.’ (Visnupurāņa 
1.9.145) 


and, according to the statement of Narada: 


‘Whichever body is taken by the Lord, the master Hari, Šrī, who is inseparable 
from the Lord, then takes [similar] ones [as if] unwillingly.’ (Untraced) 


Sri Radha is pre-eminent amongst all other forms [of Sri], according to the authoritative 
[statements] of the revealed scriptures. Accordingly, the revealed scriptures [state]: 


‘Radha with Madhava, and Madhava with Rādhā'”*”. 
‘He who sees a difference between these two does not become liberated from 
transmigration’. ??? 


288 nl —; 
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Y Rkparisista, in a portion that perhaps refers to stars, though untraced at the moment. This is 
paralleled by Taittirtyasamhita 4.4.11. The present verse is a variant on the oft-quoted rādhayā 
mādhavo devo mādhavenaiva rādhikā, vibhrājate janesv... 
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in the Krsnopanisad: 


‘On [his] left side, together, is the goddess Radha, the queen of Vrndavana’. 
(Untraced). 


In the Paramāgamacūdāmaņiļsamhitā] of the Vāradapaūcarātra, and other [recollected] 
scriptures, it is stated: 


‘Radha is half of the body of Hari, Radha is an ocean of love. She is known as the 
lotus amongst lotuses, and is unfathomable for yogins.’ (Untraced) 


There again: 
‘One who worships Krsna together with Radha daily will have devotion to the 
Lord, and liberation will be in his hands.’ (Untraced) 
‘If one desires all riches, he should daily worship Visnu and Sti, who bestow 
boons and are the source of blessings. * (Bhāgavatapurāņa 6.19.9) 


In the Brahmavaivarta[purana]: 


‘The esteemed Laksmī and Sarasvati [Vani] will take birth there, but Sri will be 
the daughter of Vrsabhanu, Radha.’ 


In the Brhadgautamiya [Tantra]: 
"The Goddess who consists of Krsna is said to be Radha, the Supreme Deity. She 
consists of all [Goddesses such as] Laksmī [etc.], having a bewitching golden hue, 
and [She is] the Supreme.’ 


Also, in the Brahmasamhita: 


‘He who is Krsna is also Radha, and She who is Radha is also Krsna. One who 
would see difference between the two will not be liberated from rebirth.’ 2°! 


In the Sammohanatantra: 
‘From that [Original Being], the light became two-fold, having the form of Radha 
and Madhava’. (Sammohanatantra's Gopālasahasranāmastotram, introductory 


verses. ) 


Therefore, it is established that Sri Radha is supreme [amongst Krsna’s saktis] in as much 
as she is the form of Sri. 


?? Untraced, though forms a part of a quote from a certain ‘Brahmasamhita’ which Harivyāsa uses 


below. For him, this constituted a sruti statement. 

291 This verse does not feature in the extant Brahmasamhita, chapter 5, of the Gaudiyas. 
Interestingly, it is quoted by Nayanananda Thākura in his Preyobhaktirasārņava as coming from an 
‘Adisamhita’. In his quotation, there is a variant reading of ‘Rama’ for ‘Radha’, which he uses to 
establish the similarity of [Balaļrāma and Krsna. Nevertheless, it is untraceable in both accounts. 
Matsubara (1994) gives a tentative date of 1300CE for the Brahmasamhitā. Caitanya is reputed to 
have re-discovered only its fifth chapter from a temple in south India, but as the verse quoted here 
does not feature therein, it is evident that the sources are different. 
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8. Analysis of the Siddhantaratnáfijali on DaSaSloki verse 5 


Immediately striking is the brevity of Harivyasa's commentary on this verse of the 
Dasasloki in comparison to that of Purusottama. This implies that Harivyasa was 
located in a tradition that had already accepted Radha, and more importantly, that 
the mādhurya upāsanā as promoted by his predecessor had already gained 
currency amongst adherents to the tradition. Purusottama's commentary appears 
decidedly defensive in order to rationalise this verse for the orthodox sensibilities 
of his day due to the apparent heterodox origins of Radha, which in turn supports 
the argument that the Vedantaratnamafijusà was composed before Radha became 
an accepted dimension of Vaisnava theology. Another reason for his conciseness is 
that Harivyasa does not need to elaborate on Radha, having done so already in the 
Mahāvāņī. It seems that Harivyasa simply intends to adduce sufficient scriptural 


support for Nimbarka’s statement without any further amplification. 


It is equally clear that Harivyasa understands the subject of this verse to be Radha 
alone as Parabrahman in union with Krsna, in contrast to Purusottama's refocusing 
of the purport of the verse by altering the subject. This is particularly revealing, as 
Harivyasa 1s boldly stating that in his understanding of the devi tattva, Purusottama 
is categorically wrong. Harivyasa achieves this simply by not referring the reader 
back to Purusottama's comments on this verse, and not following the pattern he 


established. 
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Harivyasa's task, therefore, would appear simpler: he needs only to define Radha’s 
position. Yet this cannot be accomplished without a re-examination of the sources 
that were utilised by Purusottama. Harivyāsa carries this out by accepting the fact 
that Sri and Laksmi are two different entities on the basis of Suklayajurveda 
Vajasaneyi Samhita 31.22, and the Srisükta, which never states the names Laksmī 
and Sri in the same mantra in any of its fifteen mantras. For Harivyāsa, Sri is 
Radha and Laksmi is Rukmiņī (in Krsna’s incarnation), as also held by 
Purusottama; but whereas for Purusottama Laksmī is the goddess, Harivyāsa 
establishes the supremacy of Radha over all other saktis. Like Purusottama, he 
supplies many scriptural passages that support his position. However, Harivyasa 
employs Paficaratra sources where Purusottama endeavours to restrict himself to 
the accepted sruti and smrti. Many of these Paficaratra sources date from after the 
first millennium and, most importantly, Harivyāsa also cites passages from the 
Bhāgavatapurāņa, again making it clear that the Bhāgavatapurāņa either had not 
been composed by the time of Purusottama, or it had not attained the status of an 
authoritative text for these Vaisnavas: Harivyasa's parama guru Kešava Kasmirin 
was the first recorded theologian of this tradition to accord the Bhāgavatapurāņa 


the status of an authoritative text. 


8.2.1 The Siddhantaratnanjali’s sakhīs 


The difference between Purusottama and Harivyāsa's interpretations is substantial, 
especially where they comment upon another crucial phrase of Dasasloki verse 5, 
‘served by thousands of female friends (sakhis)’. For Purusottama, this statement 


of Nimbarka refers to the servants of Laksmī in Vaikuņtha. Harivyāsa, on the other 
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hand, specifically states that they are ‘Lalita, Rangadevi and the rest’. These 
figures are further described as the famed yūthesvarīs, where each of the astasakhis 


is in command of their own legion (yütha) of sakhis. 


Though it is apparent from the Mahāvānī that Harivyāsa had detailed knowledge of 
sakhi theology, he does not refer to the sakhis in any sort of detail in the 
Siddhantaratndanjali due to the fact that the audience of the latter work would not 
necessarily be elegible to access detailed discussions on the sakhis (Okita 
2014:10). Sanskrit works of the leaders of this tradition are aimed at an audience 
wider than their own disciples, and especially with the Siddhantaratnafijali, it is 
apparent that Harivyasa is speaking to prospective recruits and newly initiated 
practitioners, setting out the scriptural basis for the mode of worship they are about 
to undertake as followers of the Nimbarka Sampradaya. He emphasises the fact 
that there is eternal union between ‘Hari’ and ‘Sri’, which in itself is suggested by 
the name ‘Haripriya’, his own chapa employed in the Mahavani to signify Radha- 
Krsna and himself interchangeably. The focus of his theology is located far from 
Krsna's exploits on earth, in which Rukmini would necessarily feature as the 
incarnation of Laksmī, to a form of meditation which focuses solely on the abstract 
meditational construct of the nikufija līlās to the exclusion of all others. Harivyasa 
does not quote from the Gopālatāpinī Upanisad at all in this portion, as the focus is 
on the pastimes of Krsna during his incarnation and feature Rukmini, so as to 
reinforce Radha’s eternal supremacy and union by means of other scriptural 
supports. This is markedly different to Purusottama's theology, but apparently 


much closer to the intended theology of Nimbarka. 
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There is a distinction discernible to a lesser extent in the Yugalasataka but 
definitely in the Mahavani, with regards to gopis and sakhis. The gopīs of Vraja 
are the wives of the cowherders; some are Yašodā's age, others are younger and a 
few are older. These feature throughout the Bhāgavatapurāņa and are referred to in 
the Yugalasataka, where the gopis take snacks out to Krsna who has taken the 
cows grazing in the forest. However, when the focus is on the nikunja lila, the 
female friends involved are no longer gopis but sakhis. These friends are different 
in that they do not harbour the desires of the gopis to enjoy Krsna as their husband; 
rather they are filled with an un-selfish love for both Radha and Krsna equally. 
They do not desire anything from them but to see them; even in the rasa līlā, 
Radha-Krsna dance with the sakhis but are intimate only with each other. Scholars 
of the tradition such as Gautam (1975:154) infer that when Nimbārka utilises the 
word sakhi in Dasasloki verse 5, he does so with the intention of referring to sakhis 


who possess these specific characteristics, not the gopis in general. 


8.2.2 Siddhantaratnanjali on svakiya Radha 


Harivyasa's commentary on Dasasloki verse 5 in the Siddhantaratnanjali displays 
unfamiliarity with the detailed scholarship of Jiva Gosvamin, who, building on the 
work of Rūpa and Sanātana, developed an exegetical tradition that was able to 
provide sufficient scriptural support for Radha’s superiority. Their developments 
moved in a slightly different direction from that of Harivyasa and the Nimbārkīs, 
as their highest meditations contained Radha as the parakiya paramour, rather than 


the svakiya wife of the Nimbarka Sampradaya traceable to at least the work of 
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Purusottama, if not of Nimbarka himself. Jones (1980: 30-35) is able to trace this 
phenomenon through the poets of Bengal into the Gaudiya theology, and 
specifically to Rupa Gosvamin in his Ujjvalanilamani and Dānakelikaumudī. 
Although in some philosophical works both Ripa and Jiva seem to support a 
svakiya doctrine, in Rüpa's dramas the theme is always parakiya (Jones 1980:43, 
50-51). For Harivyāsa in both his theological and philosophical works Radha is 
svakiya in keeping with the general mood of the tradition, and he is able to focus 
on this mood by concentrating exclusively on the nitya līlās of Goloka-Vrndavana. 


Jiva holds that: 


In the unmanifest (aprakrta) Goloka, or eternal heaven, Krsna is always married to Radha, 
but when they manifest in history for the sake of sport they appear unmarried (Jones 
1980:57). 


If Rūpa, Sanātana and Jīva were operating from a background familtar with the 
paramour themes presented in Bengali poetry which informed their devotion, it 
could only follow that philosophically presenting Radha as the svakiya wife of 
Krsna in an eternal setting could stem from adapting to a theological milieu 
wherein such was the accepted doctrine. The influence of Sribhatta’s Yugalasataka 
can thus be seen to have an effect on both Ripa, Sanatana, and also on Jiva, a 


younger contemporary of Harivyasa. 


8.3 Harivyasa’s Radha-Krsna: Siddhantaratnanjali vs. Mahāvāņī 


The Siddhantaratnanjali is another example of an authoritative work within the 


Nimbarka Sampradaya limiting the information that it is prepared to release to 


lesser-qualified Vaisņavas. To understand what Harivyāsa reserved for the most 
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advanced of his disciples, one must turn to the Mahāvāņī which is a respository of 
the tradition’s most esoteric meditations on Radha-Krsna. Although Radha-Krsna 
and the sakhis are first noticed in the Nimbarka tradition in the Dasasloki, the 
importance of Vrndavana was highlighted first by Kešava Kasmirin and Sribhatta. 
Consequently, the Mahāvāņī focuses on four themes alone: Radha-Krsna, the 
sakhis and Vrndavana. While philosophical developments surrounding Rādhā- 
Krsna in the Nimbarka Sampradaya up until Harivyasa are clear, by examining the 
Mahavani, theological developments will also become apparent, as the 
meditational framework briefly touched upon in the Yugalasataka is now fully 


explained. 


8.3.1 Chronology of the Mahavani 


Regarding the chronology of the Mahavani, there is perhaps one significant marker 
that is present in the text. The yugala mahāmantra (the [divine] couple’s great 
mantra) is stated in Seva Sukha 77: *rādhe krsna rādhe krsna krsna krsna radhe 
radhe, radhe syama rādhe syama syama syama rādhe radhe’. It can be surmised 
that the Mahāvāņī is posterior to Caitanya’s visit to Vrndavana and Rüpa and 
Sanatana Gosvamin’s arrival in Mathura for the following reason. Until Caitanya 
the mantra known simply as the mahāmantra, as read in the Kalisantaranopanisad, 
is: ‘hare rama hare rama rama rama hare hare, hare krsna hare krsna krsna krsna 
» 292 


hare hare' In order to popularise this Vedic mantra throughout all strata of 


society without transgressing the laws surrounding Vedic chanting, Caitanya 


292 , : 
Kalisantaranopanisad 2 
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inverted the order of the half-verses, whose original focus was either Balarama and 
Krsna or Rama and Krsna. It now read ‘hare krsna hare krsna krsna krsna hare 
hare, hare rama hare rama rama rama hare hare’. This is referred to by Rtpa 
Gosvāmin in his Laghubhagavatamrtam 1.4, and clearly related in the earliest 
hagiography of Caitanya entitled the Caitanyabhagavata of Vrndavana Dasa 
Thakura (1507-1589).°” The order of the yugala mahāmantra indicates it was 
conceived of subsequent to this innovation of Caitanya, with *rādhe” replacing 
‘hare’ and ‘syama’ replacing ‘rama’. Even though Beriwala (1994:122) suggests 
that it was taken from the Sammohanatantra or the Rāsollāsatantra, it is 
untraceable therein and as such ours appears to be a plausible explanation. Another 
explanation is that Caitanya modelled his reconfiguration of the mahamantra based 
on Harivyasa’s yugala mahamantra, but this seems less likely. This does not imply 
that Harivyāsa was posterior to Caitanya; as suggested before, Harivyasa was an 
elder contemporary of Caitanya, Ripa, Sanātana, Svāmī Haridas and Hita 
Harivarnša (see section 7.4.1). It does show that the Mahāvāņī was composed after 
these theologians appeared in Vraja and suggests that it is necessary to further 
clarify the exact meditations taught by the Nimbārkī rasikas in view of these other 


authors. 


293 Caitanyabhāgavata 1.14.143-147 
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8.3.2 Contents of the Mahavani 


At the outset, Harivyāsa highlights the characteristics of the Radha-Krsna which 
will form the subject of his work. The first two verses of the 


Sakhinamaratnavalistotra, which is the preface to the Mahavani, are: 


Prostrations to the Lord [Bhagavat] Krsna, whose wisdom is ever-fresh. Prostrations to 
him, who revels eternally in the ocean of the nectar of the lips of Radha. I always worship 
Radha who is verily Krsna, and Krsna who is [none other than] Radha, who are the essence 
of the klim bia [referred to as ‘ka’ and a” in exegetical treatises such as the 
Mantrarahasyasodasi], situated in Nikufija, and [take] the form of the preceptor.?? 


Radha and Krsna are united, and here the union is one of intimacy. In an 
explanation unique to Harivyasa, this union is expressed in the klīm bija mantra, 
which is a marked advancement from Nimbarka's own explanation of the Gopāla 
mantra in the Mantrarahasyasodast. Radha-Krsna are residents of Nikufja, the 
groves of Goloka-Vrndavana, and do not venture into any other landscape. After 


the Sakhīnāmaratnāvalistotra, the Mahāvāņī commences. 


The five chapters of the Mahavani are Seva Sukha (128 padas), which describes 
the daily routine of Rādhā-Krsņa, Utsaha Sukha (189 padas) detailing the 
celebration of the various festivals, Surata Sukha (106 padas) revealing the 
intimate pastimes, Sahaja Sukha (107 padas) going into further details about the 


couple, and Siddhanta Sukha (44 padas) which summarises the philosophical 


EK namas tasmai bhagavate krsnadyakunthamedhase | rādhādharasudhāsindhau namo 


nityaviharine || radham krsnasvarüpam vai krsnam rādhāsvarūpiņam | kalatmanam nikufijastham 
gururūpam sada bhaje || Mahavani, Sakhīnāmaratnāvalistotram 1-2. 
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position of the nikuñja lila meditations. I will provide a brief synopsis of each 


section in the following. 


8.3.3 The astayama lila of the Mahāvāņī 


Sribhatta’s padas were grouped together by Rūparasika on the basis of the 
framework of the astayama lilas delineated in the Mahāvānī, possibly on the 
assumption that Harivyāsa as the disciple of Sribhatta would be following his 
instruction in this regard and so placing the padas in the astayama lila ordering of 
Harivyāsa would not be problematic. The Seva Sukha of the Mahāvāņī commences 
with a statement that perhaps serves as a basis for this, as Harivyāsa praises 
Sribhatta in his sakhi form as Hitü Sahacari, who ‘resides eternally with the lover 
and beloved’ by whose grace he will describe the /7/as of the eight watches of the 
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Harivyāsa next sets out the method for meditation on such līlās. First, initiates 
should recite the Sakhīnāmaratnāvalistotra, then seeking the permission of the 
sakhi form of their preceptor, they themselves should enter into the mood of a 
sakhi, and join the other sakhis in the plaza in front of the Mohana palace (the 
palace of love/congress rather than Krsna’s palace, as mohana can have both 


senses) as they begin the early morning routine of waking Ràdha-Krsna.""5 This 


295 s s s + rpg - - . get es = z d 
jai jai šrīhitū sahacarī bhart prema rasa raūga | pyārī pritama ke sadā rahata ju anudina 


sanga|| astakala baranana karüm tinakī krpà manaya | mahāvāņī seva ju sukha anukrama te 
darasaya|| Mahāvāņī , Seva Sukha, dohas 1-2 

°° sakhi nama ratnāvalī stotra pātha tahàm kīja | puni guru sakhina krpālu lahi yugala seva cita 
dija || pratah kala hī üthi ke dhari sakhī kau bhava | jaya mile nija rūpa so yakau yahai upava || 
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‘Mohana Mandira’ is envisaged as being at the centre of an eight-petalled lotus, 
each petal serving as the station for each of the astasakhīs (Clémentin-Ojha 


1990:363). 


mangala 


As in the Yugalasataka, Harivyasa’s sakhis describe Radha-Krsna as they sleep, 
with clothes and limbs displaying the signs of congress from the night before.””' 
Harivyasa then details the pre-dawn routine, developing on from the Yugalasataka, 
with descriptions of Radha-Krsna resuming their love games, witnessing which 
causes bliss for the sakhis and sahacaris. So exhausted do Radha-Krsna become in 
these games that even though they realise the sun is about to rise, they grab hold of 
the covers and pull them over their heads, fighting a losing battle, and due to the 
prompting of the sakhis, they try to sit up on their bed and then come out to the 
main square.” Another development on the theory follows, with Harivyāsa 


describing that particular scene: 


The frolicsome duo stand in the plaza, 

Arms wrapped around each other, they are coloured with the deep hues of amorous play. 
Their clothes and ornaments are dishevelled; the nail marks on their chests are exceedingly 
marvellous, 

Cheeks are [coloured with] pika (the red-coloured saliva resulting from chewing pana), 
their lips are coloured with collyrium, their garlands are tangled up, enchanting the mind. 
Their lotus eyes are reddened with exhaustion, the good-looking (chaila-chabile) duo are 
drenched (page) in rasa: 

Haripriyā sahacarī stands in front of the adolescent couple, holding a mirror." 


mohana mandira cauka mem mili saba sakhī samāja | bina bajavahim gāvahīm madhura madhura 
sura sāja || Mahāvāņī , Sevā Sukha 3-5 

”' Mahāvāņī Seva Sukha padas 3-6 

225 Mahāvāņī Seva Sukha pada 13 

?? This image refers to covering something in sugar syrup - paga mem page where paga is a sugar 
syrup, and page is the derived verb to mean sugar-syrup-coated or enveloped. 
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As Harivyasa expands upon this image in this and the subsequent two padas, an 
important development is evident. Harivyāsa appears free to reveal the most 
intimate details concerning the love-play of Radha-Krsna, which, although hinted 
at in the Yugalasataka, are not described in these specific terms. The Yugalasataka 
made expression of these themes possible at a particular theological moment in 
Vraja, with Sribhatta as the interlocutor in the dialogue between the more 
brahmanical concerns represented by his predecessor Ke$ava Kāsmīrin and the 
meditation of the rasikas, the result of which is evident not only in Harivyasa's 
Mahāvānī, but in the works of Svāmī Haridasa, Hita Harivamša and their followers 


who also follow the paradigm of the nitya lila. 


srngára 


Radha-Krsna then head towards the bathing grove, where seated upon a bejewelled 
stool, they are each massaged with a cleansing mixture of clay and herbs (uvatana), 
followed by perfumed oils, after which they are bathed with fragrant water. Having 
been dried, they then head to the dressing grove, where they are seated upon a 
throne and are dressed and ornamented by the sakhis after which they are shown a 
mirror. They are then given their breakfast, and Radha-Krsna playfully feed each 
other. Upon completion, their hands and mouths are rinsed and they are given pana 
mouth-fresheners. The srzigara ārati ceremony takes place, after which they begin 
their morning excursion throughout the groves, enjoying various pastimes as they 


go, the descriptions of which are lengthy. 


300 Mahāvāņī Seva Sukha pada 18 
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rajabhoga 


The midday meal (rājabhoga) is taken in a dedicated grove, and comprises a feast 
of fifty-six dishes. Upon completion, Radha-Krsna wash, are offered pana and then 
the rājabhoga ārati takes place. Rādhā-Krsņa are escorted to another grove, and 
seated upon the throne, they are praised by the sakhis who mention exactly how 
enamoured the divine couple appear, and make guesses as to what is on their 
minds. Finally, they conduct them back to their bed-chambers in the Yogapītha 
palace but do not enter the bedroom so that they do not cause the excited couple to 
become shy. This is not to say that the sakhis disperse; rather they remain and 
watch the love sports from their hidden vantage points, affording them the bliss 
promised in the scriptures and making them request the lord that they may never 
lose the opportunity to witness this divine sport of the Radha-Krsna. The sakhis, 
acknowledging that the divine couple are the source of all other divine incarnations 


and personalities, then begin to praise them. 


utthapana 


After they have slept for a while, Radha-Krsna are woken up and escorted to the 
utthapana grove to be fed their late-afternoon snacks, pāna and offered the 
utthāpana ārati. Radha-Krsna then head out into the groves, but seeing that the 
couple are getting anxious to engage in their intimate trysts, the sakhis quickly 


bring Radha-Krsna to the sandhya (twilight) grove. 
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sandhya 


The sandhyā ārati is offered. The sakhis sing them praises to the accompaniment 
of musical instruments; some of them dance and others display their various 
talents. After they engage in a little love-play, the couple are escorted to another 
grove to have vyarii evening snacks and sweetened warmed milk, which is 


followed by more pana. 


Sayana 


Seeing that the divine couple are again restless, the sakhis perform the sayana 
ārati, and then lead them to their bed where Sribhatta’s sakhi-self, Srīhitū Sahacari, 
massages their feet. As soon as they have fallen asleep, she leaves them and closes 
the doors. That cannot stop the sakhis from attaining their Gnanda (bliss), and they 
look through the holes of the window screens, enjoying bliss as they see the 


sleeping form of their Lord. 


rasa lila 


At around midnight, the sakhis, knowing the desires of the Lord, awaken them and 
decorate them with pearl necklaces, following which they all exit the palace into 
the cool night and head to the rāsa circular platform. The couple ascend the stage 
and begin to dance the dance named sudhanga. Their excitement rises, seeing 


which the sakhis prepare the marriage grove for their wedding. They adorn Radha- 
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Krsna with wedding garments and jewellery and have the wedding performed with 


one goal — so that the divine couple can enjoy their eternal wedding-night. 


After this, they emerge and sit upon their throne as the sakhis sing them the last 
praises of the night, having listened to which Radha-Krsna thank each of the sakhis 
for their service and retire to their palace for much needed rest. The sakhis sing 
lullabies and then retire to praise the leader of their troupe, Rangadevī, who is none 
other than Nimbarka, who together with Navyavāsā, Srinivasa’s sakhi form, and 
the rest, are responsible for causing ‘supreme delight’ to Radha-Krsna. The sakhis 
then retire to sleep and get ready for a day filled with new delights, although 


adhering to the set pattern. 


There is a stern warning at the end of the chapter: 


Never speak about or listen to the topics contained in this [chapter entitled] Seva Sukha 
with those who lack the requisite faith, who are atheists or who are not Vaisnavas. 
Moreover, this should only be discussed with those who solely worship [through the path 
of para bhakti] in the mood of the sakhis as residents of [eternal] Vrndavana.*”! 


Considering the last point, it should be noted that this cannot be a reference to 
physically living in Vrndavana, as Harivyasa himself resided in Dhruva Tila. 
Rather, Harivyāsa is stating that the advanced devotees should meditate always as 
being within Vrndavana as sakhis. This is in contrast to the other traditions that 


encourage their followers to take up residence in Vrndavana itself.” 


°°! hinasraddha nāstika hari dharma bahir mukha hoi | jinasom yaha jasa maharasa kahau sunau 
Jini koi || kahau sunau jini koi bina ika anamni upāsika | tāhū mem yaha bhava sakhi vrndāvana 
vāsika || Mahāvāņī, Seva Sukha, kundaliya 

9? For example Prabodhananda  Sarasvati’s — Vrndavanamahimamrta 1.5, — 1.75-76; 
Caitanyacaritamrta, Madhyalila 8.254 
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8.3.4 Theology of the Mahāvāņī 


In accordance with the views of his predecessor, Harivyāsa accepts the unified 
couple of Rādhā-Krsņa as Parabrahman, their pastimes to be eternal, the location 
for the pastimes to be the Nikufija groves of Goloka-Vrndavana, and the sakhis to 
be the liberated souls who serve Radha-Krsna. He amplifies a few issues which 
serve as points of delineation, both as markers of development from his 
predecessor and as boundaries of differentiation from the similar traditions of 


Svāmī Haridāsa and Hita Harivamsa. 


Firstly, as noted in the Siddhdntaratnanjali Radha-Krsna are simultaneously 
unified and married in accordance with the description of the Dasasloki 
(Clēmentin-Ojha 1990:364), but the manner in which this duality enables them to 
experience the līlās of Goloka-Vrndavana is not therein clarified. In the Mahavani 


however, Harivyasa explains: 


Eternally one in form but two in name, 

Šyāmā is the delight of bliss, and the bliss of delight is Syama. 

Forever and always the couple are one united body, 

and that singular enjoys Vrndavana as a couple. 

Hari and Priya are the personification of incessant, eternal, wondrous and beautiful love.*” 


Secondly, Radha-Krsna are stated to be the cumulative whole of all constituent 


parts, the source of all emanations and incarnations,*” superior even to the 


303 H = a tores Spy a ied beji Pag Bn LS ss; nai = 
eka rūpa sada dvai nama | ànamda ke āhlādani šyāmā ahladani ke ānamda syama|| sada 


sarvadā jugala eka tana eka jugala tana vilasata dhāma | šrī hari priyā nirantara nitaprati 
kamarüpa adbhuta abhirama || Mahāvāņī Siddhānta Sukha 26 

°° amsana ke amsi avatāra avatārī | karana ke kāranīka mamgala mahārī || Mahāvānī Siddhānta 
Sukha 34 
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305 of whom the controller of prakrti and purusa, who is also known 


supreme deity, 
as Paramātman, is but a portion. "5 This development is possible only in 
independence of the normal scriptural authorities, as nothing is recognised therein 
to be superior to Paramatman. Harivyāsa unmistakably describes the insurpassable 
supremacy of Radha-Krsna, but he has abandoned exegetical concerns in the 


Mahāvāņī in favour of devotional sentiment, perhaps the dominating motive 


behind his formulations. 


Furthermore, Harivyāsa is also emphatic that Radha-Krsna are the source and 
substance of the klīm bija that forms part of the sect's initiation mantra, and does 
not subscribe to the view, as Nimbarka would have it, that k/ refer to Krsna, 7 to the 


preceptor and ri to the individual soul." 


Furthermore, the origin of the k/im sound 
itself is described to be the jingling of the anklets of Radha during intercourse with 


308 
Krsna. 


Another point of comparison is seen in Harivyasa's sakhi theology. The eternal 
version of Goloka-Vrndavana is visualised by Harivyāsa as a lotus surrounded by 
the Yamuna, the middle eight petals of which represent the stations for the 
astasakhis. Surrounding them are various other groves, thickets, tanks and ponds 


which are the scene of the various pastimes arranged by the sakhis. At the centre of 


305 šuddha sattva para ke paramešvara yugala kisora sakala sukharāsa || Mahāvāņī, Siddhānta 
Sukha 20 

306 ākau arasa paramātamā prakrti purukha kau isa || Mahāvāņī, Siddhānta Sukha 16 

307 tathaiva kl arthah krsnah sydd dvitiyo gamayita guruh | caramarthas ca ksetrajna iti 
Sastranusasanam || Mantrarahasyasodasi 4 

308 srīrādhā pada kamala te nūpura kalarava hoya | nirvikāra vyāpaka bhayo sabda brahma 
kahaim soya || Mahavani, Siddhanta Sukha 39 
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this lotus in the shade of a giant kalpavrksa is the *Mohana Mahala/Mandira’ 


which has eight gates and is made of gold and jewels.*” 


In the points of each lotus petal are Rangadevi in the north, Sudevī in the north- 
east, Lalita in the east, Visakha in the south-east, Campakalata in the south, 
Citralekha in the south-west, Tungavidya in the west and lastly in the north-west 
Indulekhā.*'' Harivyāsa also describes their colours and particular services, and 
then clarifies their ontological position as the personifications of the potency of 
Radha-Krsna’s will (Clémentin-Ojha 1990:365). Harivyasa’s descriptions of the 
sakhis evince slight differences from those that are presented in Ripa Gosvamin’s 
Radhakrsnaganoddesadipika (completed in 1550). From a comparison of 
Harivyasa’s presentation in the Siddhanta Sukha with Radhakrsnaganoddesadipika 
1.78-253, it is apparent that Harivyasa’s description does not contain the same 


details for those sakhis which are named commonly. 


For example, when looking at Rangadevi out of the many instances of disparity 
between the two works, there are conspicuous differences. Firstly, the Mahāvānī 
allots her precedence, as Nimbārka is considered by the author to be her 
incarnation, whereas in the Radhakrsnaganoddesadipika, Ripa Gosvāmin states 
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that she is seventh in the list, of which Lalita is the first. ^ Both Harivyasa and 


30 Mahāvāņī Siddhanta Sukha 3. 

310 utara Srirangadevi jū disa īsāna sudevi | püraba šrīlalitāsakhī agni bisākhā sevi|| dacchina 
campaka lattika citra nairitu pekhi | pascima tumgavidya sakhī vāyukona indulekhi || Mahāvāņī 
Siddhānta Sukha dohā 34-35 

?!! prathamahim šrīraūgadevi manāūm | tinakī krpa yahai rasa gāūm || Mahāvāņī, Siddhānta Sukha 
pada 16 

?? saptami rangadeviyam padmakirijalkakāntibhā | javaragidukiileyam kanisthā saptabhir dinaih || 
prayena campakalatāsadršī gunato mata | karuņā rangasarabhyam pitrbhyam janimiyust || asya 
vareksaņo bharta kaniyan bhairavasya yah || Radhakrsnaganoddesadipika 1.92-94ab 
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Rüpa name the same eight sahelis (friends) of Rangadevi.’!’ Harivyāsa describes 


the appearance and mood with which Rangadevi performs her service, but Ripa 
Gosvamin also includes the details of the name of her husband, Vakreksana, her 
parents, Karuna Devi and Rangasāra, and the fact that she is seven days younger 
than Radha.*'*In the Ujjvalanilamani, which focuses on the erotic dalliances of 
Radha-Krsna, Ripa Gosvāmin states quite clearly that Rangadevī” ° experiences 
romantic love for Krsna, an emotion which is alien to Harivyasa's and the wider 
Nimbarki theology. Rüpa Gosvamin is not interested in nitya lila themes, 
focussing, especially with the descriptions of the sakhis contextualised against the 
rest of the work, on the vraja lila, and so is not included in the same category of 
comparison that Svāmī Haridasa and Hita Harivarhsa occupy. However, by 
noticing Rūpa Gosvamin here, I would argue that it is possible that this theologian 
composed his works under the partial influence of the structure of the nitya lila 
theology as adumberated by Harivyāsa in the Mahāvāņī. As no other 
contemporaneous authors from different traditions comment on the individual 
astasakhīs, it can be inferred that the Gaudīyas and Nimbārkīs of that era share a 
common source for their understanding of the individual sakhis, as they tally on 
most accounts. That original source can be stated to be Nimbārkī at the very least, 


even if it is not actually the Yugalasataka upon which the Mahavani is based. 


?? Mahāvāņī Siddhānta Sukha pada 16, and Rādhākrsnaganoddešadīpikā 1.245 

314 Radhakrsnaganoddesadipika 1.92-94ab 

315 durmānam eva manana bahu mānayantī kim jfiatakrsnahrdayartir api prayāsi | range tarangam 
akhilangi varangananam nasau priye sakhi bhavaty anuragamudra || Ujjvalanilamani 5.99 
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8.4 Mahāvāņī in Context: Harivyāsa, the Gosvāmins, Svāmī Haridāsa and 


Hita Harivamsa 


The Mahāvānī proves to be an indespensible source for understanding the exact 
form of meditation to be undertaken by the advanced rasika devotees of the 
Nimbarka Sampradaya, and it yields many details of Radha-Krsna that do not find 
mention elsewhere in the Sanskrit literature of this tradition, which is instead 
focused on Vedanta. This work noticeably picks up where the Yugalasataka left off 
but further focuses the devotees on the nitya nikunja līlās as opposed to the wider 
vraja lilas that were of concern to the Bhagavatapurana-based traditions such as 


those of Vallabha and Caitanya. 


Of the Vrndavana based theologians, Rüpa, Sanatana and Jīva, Hita Harivam$a and 
Svāmī Haridasa are other notable proponents of some sort of nitya vihara, 
astayama lila and Radha-Krsna’s svakīya married relationship. The Gosvamins, 
however, display divergent viewpoints on these topics throughout their works, and 
although Jīva Gosvāmin in his Sankalpakalpadruma does cursorily refer the reader 
to the nitya vihara, astayama lila and a svakiya Radha-Krsna, it is clear from this 
and his other works that this is not the main focus of the school (Brzezinski 
1992:477-478). The main text of the Gaudīyas that refers to the astayama līlā is the 
Govindalilamrta, composed by Krsņadāsa Kaviraja Gosvamin (c. 1528-1617), the 
disciple of Raghunatha Bhatta Gosvamin and the contemporary of Jiva Gosvamin. 
This text emphatically utilises the trope of the vraja lila as a snapshot of the 


escapades of Radha-Krsna that took place during their incarnation, which the 
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author termed the prākrta lila, in contrast to the theology of the nitya lila (Broo 
2011:72).°'° The descriptions of the sevās that are similar appear in a greatly 
developed form in the Govindalilamrta: so, for example the rājabhoga sevā is 
described in forty Sanskrit verses,*'' as opposed to two padas of four and six lines 
respectively in the Mahāvānī.” * Even the Yugalasataka’s enumeration of the fifty- 
six dishes served to Rādhā-Krsņa*'” appears rudimentary when compared to the 
elaborate descriptions in the Govindalilamrta, with Yasoda directing the various 


sakhīs to cook specific dishes.*”° 


It can be inferred that due to the developed nature 
of the descriptions of the astayama lilas the Govindalilamrta was composed later 


than the Mahāvāņī, perhaps to provide the prākrta lila version of the astayama lila 


to distinguish it from the earlier nitya līlā theology of Sribhatta and Harivyāsa. 


Hita Harivarhsa also described the nitya vihāra and the fact that Radha is in a 
svakīya relationship with Krsna; but he is markedly different in conception as he 
propounds the superiority of Radha over Krsna (Snell 1991:329). The last possible 
source of eternal Nikufija-based astayama-lila theology of a married Radha-Krsna, 
then, is Svāmī Haridāsa, another proponent of the worship of Radha-Krsna in the 
nitya lila, who follows the doctrines as set out by Sribhatta, with a few minor 


differences, which are as follows. 


316 For more on Krsnadasa Kaviraja Gosvamin, see Dimock and Stewart 1999: 26-37 


317 Govindalīlāmrta, 3.36-113, 4.23-63 

318 Mahāvāņī, Seva Sukha, padas 33 and 34 
?? Yugalasataka pada 42 

320 Govindalilamrta, 3.44-63 
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In the Kelimāla of Svāmī Haridasa, there are instances of Radha (here the fair one, 
dressed in a blue sad: and red cünadi) going off separately and Krsna having to 


find her: 


Kufjavihārī sits, reminiscing about the blue, red and fair one. 
The longer he is away from her happiness, the heavier his sorrow gets.22! 


Also the Kelimāla speaks of Radha stubbornly staying away from Krsna, known as 
the mana lila (Goswami 1966:453-454). Anger, admittedly either feigned or 
temporary, is used therein as a mechanism for increasing love and results in the 


superiority of Radha over Krsna in these circumstances: 


Why are you being stubborn? Look how much sadness it is causing me! 

Throughout the entire Mahavani, however, this method of increasing love is not 
found; instead the concept of a midnight wedding leading to the daily wedding- 
night pastimes is the technique preferred. No instance in the Mahāvāņī has the 
divine couple separated even for a second; rather, they go everywhere and do 
everything together, most of the time whilst hugging each other, arms around the 
other's shoulder. The Kelimāla and Caurāsī Pada also contain padas describing 
the dana lila (Krsna’s playful taxation of the gopis on their way to Mathura to sell 
produce), which falls within the domain of vraja lila (Kelimāla 62, Caurāsī Pada 
51). This does not appear at all in the Mahavani which is concerned solely with 


nikunja lila. 


?! nila lāla gaura ke dhyāna baithe šrīkuūjabihārī | jyaum jyaum sukha pāvata nahi tyaum tyaum 
dukha bhayau bhari || Kelimala 28 
?? kāhe kau mana karata mohiba kata dukha deta|| Kelimāla 39 
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It would seem, therefore, that whilst the Kelimāla and Caurāsī Pada might have 
been influenced by the Yugalasataka in matters of the eternal union and eternal 
pastimes of Rādhā-Krsņa, Harivyāsa's work obliquely emphasises itself as the 
main source for purely nikunja lila related meditations. Chronologically, this 
comparison demonstrates that the writings of Svāmī Haridāsa and Hita Harivarhsa 
are posterior to the Yugalasataka, which confirms the deduction that they are 
younger contemporaries of Harivyāsa. With regard to devotional philosophy both 
Harivyasa and Svāmī Haridas have a similar viewpoint, with the former more 
focussed on nikufja and the eternal continuous union of Radha-Krsna, and the 
latter occasionally venturing beyond. It is due to this similarity that during the 
reign of Savāī Jai Singh II the ascetics of the lineage of Svāmī Haridāsa either 
elected to align themselves with, or confirmed themselves as members of, the 


Nimbarka Sampradaya (Okita 2014b: 37). 


8.5 Purusottama and Harivyāsa: Audiences, Environment and Revelation 


Both the Vedantaratnamanjusa and the Siddhdntaratnanjali contain indications 
that their authors were writing with a specific audience in mind. Purusottama 
clearly demonstrates that he is endeavouring to reconcile the teachings of his 
predecessor with the socio-religious concerns of the day (see section 5.1). Even 
though one would expect Harivyasa’s commentary to be free from any concerns 
regarding the concealment of Radha from the uninitiated, there are nonetheless a 


few indications that he did not compose the Siddhantaratnafijali for advanced 
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devotees who would have been privy to the most esoteric secrets of the worship 


prescribed by him. 


The Dasasloki is a synopsis of the main philosophical tenets of the Nimbarka 
tradition, as stated in Dasasloki verse 10. Its function, perhaps then as it is now, 
was a text provided to devotees at the outset of their initiation into the tradition. 
The Siddhantaratnanjali served adherents to the tradition after the mid-sixteenth 
century as a replacement for the Vedantaratnamanjisa of Purusottama, because his 
comments regarding Radha’s ontological status did not conform to the doctrines 
that were popular amongst worshippers of Radha-Krsna in Vraja, especially after 
the renaissance initiated by Sribhatta. Indeed, Radha was well known to all 
spiritual aspirants who travelled to the Rādhā-Krsņa centre of Vrndavana and 
Mathura, and so Purusottama’s position would serve to undermine the work of 
Sribhatta. Harivyāsa then is composing a work which firmly re-establishes Radha’s 
ontological status as Parabrahman conjoined with Krsna to the exclusion of all else, 


a doctrine aimed at an audience broader than his own tradition. 


When commenting on Nimbarka’s statement that Radha is ‘served by thousands of 
sakhis’ (sakhisahasraih parisevitam), Harivyāsa is noticeably brief. A 
commentator discusses the various points covered in the source text, and there are 
accordingly two obvious queries that can be raised to Nimbarka’s statement: what 
is the ontological status of these sakhis and what function do they serve? Harivyasa 
does not provide much discussion of this in his own commentary, other than stating 


that these thousands of sakhis are headed by Lalita, Rangadevi and the rest [of the 
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eight main sakhis]. In the Mahāvāņī, however, Harivyasa is very clear on the 
identity of the sakhis, providing detailed descriptions of their names, roles, apparel 
etc. This is a particularly revealing point in respect to the intended audiences of the 
Mahavani and the Siddhantaratnanjali. It appears that the Siddhantaratnafijali was 
composed for those intending to become followers of the tradition, or newly 
initiated devotees, but it does not directly disclose to them the esoteric doctrines 
which are contained in the Mahāvāņī. Such knowledge would require a greater 
degree of qualification gained after many years of adherence to the tradition's 
various requirements regarding diligence in service to the preceptor and personal 
spiritual practice. As such, the Siddhdntaratnanjali conforms to the guidelines 
established by Nimbarka himself in Dasasloki verse 10, which is followed by 
Purusottama in the Vedantaratnamanjisa. It should be apparent, then, to devotee 
and scholar alike that Harivyasa’s real stance on the status of Radha-Krsna cannot 
be fully comprehended through an analysis of the Dasasloki and its commentaries 


alone. 


Having now examined the Mahavani as well as the Siddhāntaratnānijali, it should 
be possible to comment on the cumulative theology of Harivyasa in comparison to 
the position of Nimbarka. It can be inferred from my discussion of Nimbarka that 
Paficaratrika and brahmanic regulations prevented him from documenting his most 
esoteric teachings, a fact which is supported by the manner in which Harivyasa 
approaches such doctrines in the Siddhantaratnanjali and the Mahāvāņī. Still, 
Nimbarka undoubtedly revealed sufficient information in the Dasasloki to 


distinguish his theology from that of the Paficaratra and brahmanical religion. 
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Similarly, Sribhatta could not be too frank about the most confidential aspects of 
the nitya lilas of Radha—Krsna. Although he discloses some information about the 
erotic pastimes of Radha-Krsna in the Yugalasataka, it is clear, on inspection of the 
diffusion of Sribhatta’s poetry within other traditions, that the poems evoking 
srngara rasa were also restricted to the higher-ranking disciples of the Nimbārka 


tradition itself. 


The Mahāvānī, however, from the outset liberally describes the sensuality and 
eroticism of Radha-Krsna, which would logically place the text outside the reach of 
the uninitiated. Harivyasa himself lends support to this view, as he states towards 


the end of the Mahavani: 


This book contains the [five] happinesses (sukhas) of service (seva), excitement (utsaha), 
amorous exploits (surata), natural [original or innate] disposition (sahaja) and 
philosophical conclusions (siddhanta); filled with the pastimes of Vrndavana. Know that 
this Mahāvāņī is like the exceedingly sharpened blade of a scimitar. It should be kept 
[secret] with great care, as it leads to attaining the ocean of bliss. The extremely rare 
[intimate pastimes] have become easy to be attained. If you do not have love for [them] 
and you contemplate [the subject matter of the Mahavani] in your heart [without such love, 
thus making it a book on mundane love], then there will be adversity in reaching the goal 
[of nitya lila pravesa].? 


Whether or not Nimbarka included the nitya līlās of Radha-Krsna within his own 
theology cannot be inferred from the works that he has left. As has been shown, 
there appear to have been precedents, but the nitya lila would have remained a very 
personal meditation for Nimbarka himself, if indeed he was actually aware of this 
particular theology. Harivyāsa”s exegesis of Dasasloki verse 5, therefore, seems to 


have a similar ideology to that of Nimbarka, stating the overarching supremacy of 


93 seva aru utsāha sukha surata sahaja siddhānta | vrndābipina bilāsa maya lila rādhākānta || 


sukhasara|| durllabhahūm tem durllabha ju so surllabha bha-ī tohi | hita cita hiya nahim dharahi 
tau ahita ista tem hohi || Mahāvānī, Siddhantasukha concluding dohās 2-4. 
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Radha above all other consorts of Krsna and hinting at what the meditation could 
be, but stopping short of giving a fuller description. Harivyāsa, however, followed 
the model established by Sribhatta which provided the basis for his own 
development of astayama lila and nikunja/madhurya lila motifs. Obviously 
Harivyasa was not concerned with publicising these esoteric doctrines, thus 


avoiding any obligation to provide scriptural validation. 


8.6 Conclusion 


According to the chronology suggested above and relying on the scriptural 


n s : E I ç 324 
prescriptions regarding brahmanical studies, 


it can be assumed that a twenty- 
three year-old Harivyasa met his preceptor in Mathura in 1493, Just after the death 
of Kešava Kasmirin. Accordingly, he perhaps would have seen the impact of both 
the writings and building projects of the Pustimarga, Ripa, Sanatana and Jiva 
Gosvāmin, Svāmī Haridasa and Hita Harivarhsa, before his death in around 1540. 
In 1519, Srinathaji was installed in Govardhana in a very grand temple, perhaps the 
first new development in the area for a considerable length of time. The funds for 
the project came from a wealthy businessman who was a devotee; but for the 
project of the development of Vrndavana allocated to the six Gosvamins by 
Caitanya, the funds would have come from various rulers and nobles. Legitimacy 
was a central concern of the ruling classes, and having lived among them, Ripa 


and Sanātana would either have shared a similar outlook, or have understood the 


concerns of future sponsors. The wealth of treatises which logically describe, 


324 See notes 140 and 141 above. 
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delineate, clarify, and codify the totality of Vraja devotion that was left by them 
and the other Gaudiya authors, is testament not only to their erudition, but also to 
their enterprise. It is apparent that there was a pre-existing requirement for such 
systematising, due perhaps to the poems of Sribhatta which publicised for the first 
time the secretive meditative traditions of Vrndavana. Both Harivyasa's writing 
and his decision to initiate twelve sub-branches can be construed as measures taken 
to ensure the propagation of the tradition’s theology in light of such developments. 
Nevertheless, Harivyasa's main theological contributions in the field of the nitya 
lila are contained in the Mahāvāņī, and as it was composed after Caitanya’s 1515 
visit to Vrndavana but before the works of Svāmī Haridasa, the Gosvamins and 
Hita Harivamša on the same subject, it could conceivably be claimed that his 
specific innovations may have served as the inspiration for the theologians of these 


traditions. 
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CONCLUSION 


In this study, sources from the Nimbarka Sampradaya, either hitherto unseen or 
previously not considered, have yielded important information that lends an 
additional perspective to the understanding of medieval Hindu philosophical and 
theological developments. This original and innovative research has also provided 
a more reliable chronology for Nimbarka, Srinivasa, Purusottama, Kešava 
Kāsmīrin, Sribhatta, Harivyāsa and Parasurama Devacarya which will enable the 
reassessment of paradigms of inter-sectarian interaction and theological 
contributions. Most of the chronological information gathered in this study has 
been embedded amidst various detailed discussions. As such, the following table 


collates the chronology that has been suggested in the foregoing. 


NAME DATE (CE) 
Nimbarka c. 620-690 
Srinivasa c. 660-740 
Visvacarya c. 730-815 
Purusottama c. 800-880 
Devacarya Late 13" century 
Sundarabhatta Early 14" century 
Kešava Kāšmīrī Bhattācārya c. 1410-1490 
Sribhatta c. 1440-1520 
Harivyasa Devacarya c. 1470-1540 
Svabhūrāma Devācārya c. 1480-1550 
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Karnahara Devacarya c. 1500-1570 


Paramananda Devacarya c. 1520-1600 
Parasurama Devacarya c. 1525-1607 
Catura Cintāmaņi Devācārya c. 1550-1630 


Also, many important factors arising from the works of Nimbārka, Purusottama, 
Sribhatta and Harivyāsa Devācārya have been highlighted, which will aid further 
refining of theories regarding the deification of Radha-Krsna, the role of sakhis, the 
theology of astayama/nitya lilas and Vedanta exegesis in the light of svābhāvika 
dvaitadvaita philosophy. When this information is applied to the wider context, the 


outline of the development of Rādhā-Krsņa devotion changes somewhat. 


Sources from before the common era attest to Krsna’s status as a supreme deity for 
some sections of society. In the early centuries of the common era there appears 
poetry most notably in the Gāhāsattasaī which specifically refers to Radha as 
Krsna’s favourite lover. While it is possible to assume that the poetry in question is 
based on themes that pre-date it, without additional evidence, it is difficult to be 
confident about the precise precise moment when Radha and Krsna were viewed as 


an intimately connected couple. 


This much is certain: the love affairs of Radha-Krsna and the interactions of the 
couple with sakhis were an integral theme in the imaginative conceptualisation of 
love in early India, as demonstrated by a wide range of poetic sources. By the latter 


half of the first millennium, it is clear that the relationship of Radha-Krsna was 
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becoming an increasingly significant theme in a wide range of poetry, while at the 
same time Vedanta became established as one of the major schools of Vedic 
hermeneutics. By the 7" century, Nimbarka, perhaps informed by the earlier 
exegetical commentary of Bhartrprapafica, had produced a significant corpus of 
writings relating to the bhedabheda interpretation of Vedanta. He further 
summarised his philosophy into ten stanzas known as the Vedāntakāmadhenu 
Dasaslokī, the medium which he chose to introduce his innovative theology, which 
elevated the Radha-Krsna couple of erotic Prakrit poetry to the conjoined supreme 


being in his Vedantic tradition. 


The task of rationalising this doctrine was left to Nimbarka’s followers, with 
Purusottama attempting to reconcile the views of the founder of his lineage with 
the conventions of theology established by Vedanta. The endeavours of this 
teacher, whilst laudable in their defence of svābhāvika dvaitādvaita against the 
freshly formulated and rapidly expanding kevaladvaita tradition, served to 
paradoxically diminish the role assigned to Radha by Nimbarka. Brahmanical 
tradition continued to evolve, yet wilfully ignored Radha even in the 
Bhāgavatapurāņa, the principle text of the Bhagavatas composed almost three 
centuries after Nimbarka. However, Sanskrit and Prakrit belles lettres continued to 
preserve and develop the theme of Radha-Krsna, while displaying in certain cases, 
a clear familiarity with the implications of Nimbarka's theology, with Jayadeva, 
Vidyapati and other poets who flourished in the early centuries of the second 
millennium CE devoting entire works to describing, in unabashed detail, the love- 


episodes that took place in the Nikufija groves of Vrndavana. 
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As such themes gained popularity, Kešava Kasmirin’s disciple Sribhatta, in the 15^" 
century, amplified Nimbarka’s insights and brought Radha-Krsna once more into 
the theological foreground through the medium of Brajbhasa. A range of poets and 
theologians who flourished in the milieu of Vrndavana - Vallabha, Sūradāsa and 
the rest of Vallabha’s disciples, Svāmī Haridasa, Hita Harivarnša, Caitanya and the 
six Gaudīya Gosvamins - were influenced in some manner by Sribhatta. The 
theological insights of this particular teacher were developed by his disciple 
Harivyāsa, whose works reveal not only the theology of Radha-Krsna and the 
sakhis in the nitya nikunja līlās of Goloka-Vrndavana, but also embody a fairly 
developed Vedantic theory propagating this unique branch of bhedabheda 
philosophy, ultimately the legacy of Nimbarka's original re-envisaging of the role 


of Radha. 


Whereas Ramanuja had reinterpreted the theology of his Alvar predecessors, 
replacing their fervent Krsnaism with more conventional Pafücaratra doctrine 
(Hardy 1983:221); Nimbarka mediated the transmission of the earlier poetical 
conceptualisation of Radha into the Vedantic realm in largely unchanged form. The 
followers of this intellectual added the philosophical underpinnings required for its 
development both within and without the Nimbarka Sampradaya, its subsequent 


popularisation and its continued presence. 
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APPENDIX I 
Vedantakamadhenu Dašaslokī, verse 5 
of Nimbarkacarya 
With the commentary entitled 
Vedantaratnamanjisa 


of Purusottamacarya 


evam akhilāvidyādidosagandhasparsānarhasyānantācintyasvābhāvikakalyāņa- 
gunasagarasya parabrahmabhūtasya sripurusottamasya bhagavatah sarvajagaj 
janmādikāraņatvam | sarvasastravedyatvam | sarvopasyatvam moksapradātrtvam 
muktopasrpyatvam pratipādyedānīm sris ca te laksmis ca patnyāv ahorātre parsve 
ityadi srutyuktalaksmyadi vaisistyam vidhatte — 
ange tu vàme vrsabhanujam muda virājamānām anurūpasaubhagām | 
sakhisahasraih parisevitam sada smarema devim sakalestakamadam || 
(Dasasloki 5) 
ange  ityadiná | vayam  uktalaksanasyaghataghatanapatutaracintyananta- 
vicitrasaktimato | bhagavatah | s$rikrsmasya  vāmānge | "nurüpasaubhagam 
laksmirukminyakhyam | sadáà | smaremetyanvayah | | anurüpatvam nama 
bhagavadvigrahagunadyupameyavigrahagunadimattvam | | anurüpà | càásau 


saubhagā ca tam iti vigrahah | tathā ca smaryate sripardsarena — 


devatve devadeheyam mānusatve ca manus: | 
visnor dehānurūpām vai karoty esātmanas tanum itiļ| 


raghavatve bhavet sita rukmini krsnajanmani | 


anyesu cāvatāresu visnor esanapayiniti || 


kidrsam ity apeksayam visinasti devim iti | devasya gāyatrīmantrapratipādyasya 
sarvasastrarthabhütasya srīvāsudevasya patni devi tam srivam devīm upahvaye 
ityadi sruteh | anena yogavrttyā tadguņā ucyante | tathā hi - 
dīvyati krīdaty anekāvatārair iti devī: 

visnor dehānurūpām vai vidhatte hy atmanas tanum iti || 1|| 


divyati vijigisate devadin sīlādiguņāpahāreņeti va: 


sadyo vaigunyam ayanti siladyah sakalā gunah | 
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paranmukhi jagaddhātrī yasya tvam visnuvallabha iti ||2|| 
divyati vyavaharati tat tad ātmanā tat tat prakarena ceti va devi: 


artho visnur iyam vāņī nitir esa nayo harih | 
bodho visnur ivam buddhir dharmo ’sau sakriyā tv iyam iti ||3|| 


dyotate svarūpena gunais ceti va devi: 


isvarim sarvabhūtānām | 
yašasā jvalantim sriyam loke devajustām udārām iti sruteh || 4|| 


stüyante devair iti và: 


namasye sarvabhūtānām jananīm abjasambhavām | 
sriyam unnidrapadmaksim visnor vaksahsthalasritam ityarabhya, 
na te varnayitum šaktā gunān jihvāpi vedhasah | 
prasida devi padmaksi māsmāms tyaksth kadā ca nety antena stotreņānyas ceti||5|| 


sarvatra gacchatiti và: 


nityaiva sā jaganmātā visnoh srir anapayini | 
yathā sarvagato visnur tathaiveyam dvijottamāh || 
tvayaiva visnunā camba jagadvyaptam carācaram iti||6|| 


modate veti ānandamūrtitvād ānandamūrtyāsritatvāc ca: 


suryyam hiraņmayīm | 
isvarim sarvabhūtānām iti sruteh ||7|| 


sahasrair aparimitaih sada nityam sevitam | kiñca sevanaprayojanam darsayan 
visinasti — sakalestakāmadā, iti | sarvebhyas caturvidhebhyo bhaktebhyah 
purusarthacatustayam tat tad icchānusāreņa dadātīti tathā tām | 


yajnavidya mahāvidyā guhyavidyā ca sobhane | 
ātmavidyā ca devi tvam vimuktiphaladayiniti smaranāt || 


evam laksmyā vaisistyam vidhāya vrajastrisabdavacyaya gopīpradhānabhūtāvāh 
srīvvsabhānujāvā | nityayogam vidhatte — vyrsabhānujām iti | cakāro 
'trādhyāhartavyah samuccayārtham | tathā ca vrsabhanujam ca smarema | ity 
anvayah | tatah svarüpagunadidyotanaya tam visinasti — vāmānge muda 
virājamānām iti | vāmānga ity asya pürvam  sribhagavata iti sabdo 
'dhyāhartavyah| angasyāngisāpeksatvāc chrī bhagavato vāmānge virājamānām | 
vāmāngasabdaprayogād asya laksmīvat patnītvam anapāyitvam ca darsitam | 
muda niratisayapremanandamürtyà | etenāsyāh premadhisthatrtvam sūcyate | 
virājamānām | visesena svarūpeņa vigraheņa premakāruņyādiguņais ca rājate 
dīpyata iti tathā tam | tatha cāmnāyate rkparisistasrutau— 
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radhaya mādhavo devo mādhavena ca rādhikā | 
virājata ityadi || 


anayaiva srutaya anyo nyasāhityavidhānaparayā nityasambandhah premotkarsas 
cokta iti bhāvah | yady apy anayor madhye aisvaryadhisthatrtvena laksmyāh 
prādhānyāt tasya eva  pürvam prayoga ucitas  tathapi vrajastriyah 
premādhisthātrtayā tac caranasmaranasya premadātrtvāt pūrva prayogah | 


krsnātmikā jagatkartrī mūlaprakrtirukmiņī | 
vrajastrijanasambhütasrutibhyo brahmasangata iti mantrat | 


janesu sambhūtāh prasiddhah yah srutayas tabhyah pramāņabhūtābhya ābhyām 
rukminivrajastribhyam $rigopalakhyasya brahmanah sangato nityasambandha iti 
mantrarthah | 


upalaksanartho 'yam satvabhamayah | tathā ca 
rukminisatyabhamavrajastrivisistah  sribhagavan purusottamo  vāsudevah 
sāmpradāyabhir | vaisnavaih sadopāsanīvah | dvibhujas caturbhujaš ca 
svapritvanurupenobhayavidhatvat tasya nātra tāratamyabhāvah | 


dhyatrbhavanaya evātra niyamakatvat | tathā ca — 
mathurayam visesena mam dhyāyan moksam asnute ity ārabhya 


srivatsalancanam hrtsthakaustubhaprabhaya yutam| 
caturbhujam sankhacakrasarngapadmagadanvitam| 


hiranmayam saumyatanum svabhaktayabhyapradam | 
dhyayen manasi mam nityam venusrngadharam tu veti || 


satpundarikanayanam meghābharm vaidyutambaram| 
dvibhujam jnanamudradhyam vanamālinam isvaram\| 


gopigopagavatitam suradrumatalasrayam | 
divyalankaranopetam ratnapankajamadhyagam || 


kālindījalakallolasangimārutasevitam | 
cintayams cetasā krsnam mukto bhavati samsrter ity 


ubhayavidhasyāpi dhyanasya moksahetutvasravandd ubhayasya tulyaphalatvādd 
heyatvavisesa iti sampradayaraddhantah || 
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APPENDIX II 
Vedantakamadhenu Dasaslokt, verse 5 
Of Nimbarkacarya 
With the commentary entitled 
Siddhāntaratnānjali 
of Harivyāsa Devācārya 
tatropāsya visistestadevatà yugalasvarūpam anusmaraty angety adi — 
ange tu vāme vrsabhanujam muda virājamānām anurūpasaubhagām | 
sakhisahasraih parisevitaàm sada smarema devim sakalestakāmadām || 
(Dasasloki 5) 
anantanavadyakalyanagunaganasya srikrsnasya vāmānge srivrsabhanunandinim 
vayam smarema ity anvayah | kidrsim ? sakalestakamadam | abhistaphaladam 
devim dyotamanam sakhiganaih sevanasthanasthitabhih paramayüthesvaribhih 
srilalitarangadevyadibhih sevitam sarvatah sevamānām | atas cādhikatara 
virājamānām | anurüpasaubhagam ity anurūpasaubhagam yasyas tam | yas 
coktam sribhagavate — 
tam rūpiņīm sriyamananyagatim niriksyaya lilaya dhrtatanor anurūparūpām! 
pritah smayann alakakundalaniskakantham vakrollasat smitasudham harir 
avabhasa iti\| 
atrasayah | anapāyinī bhagavati srih saksad ātmano harer iti srībhāgavatokteh 
sriyo nityavinabhava sambandhah sarvasammatah | tatra sriyo dve rūpe: šrīs ca 
laksmis ceti| tatha hi srutih - 


sri$ ca te laksmis ca patynav ahorātre parsve iti | 


gandhadvaram duradharsam nityapustam karisinim | 
isvarim sarvabhūtānām tam ihopahvaye sriyam iti || 


tatra ya srih sā vrsabhānos tanayā | ya ca laksmih sa rukmiņyādirūpā — 


devatve devadeheyam mānusatve ca manus: | 
visnor dehānurūpārm ca karoty evatmamanas tanum iti vaisnavokteh || 


yam yam tanum upādatte bhagavan haririsvarah | 
tam tam srir asvasena bhagavato "napayiniti srindradoktes ca || 


tatra sriradhikayah sarvasvarupayah sresthyam srutih pramāņyāt | tathā hi srutih - 
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rādhayā sahito devo mādhavena ca rādhikā | 
yo 'nayor bhedam pasyati sa samsrter mukto na bhavatīti || 


vāmānge sahita devi rādhā vrndavanesvariti krsnopanisadi || 
paramāgamacūdāmaņau srindradapancaratre ca — 


harer ardhatanū rādhā rādhā manmathasāgarā | 
rādhā padmākhyā padmānām agādhā tatra yoginām || 


punas tatraiva — 


rādhayā sahitam krsnam yah püjayati nityasah | 
bhaved bhaktir bhagavati muktis tatra kare sthiteti || 


sriyam visnum ca varadāv asisam prabhavāv ubhau | 
bhaktyā sampūjayen nityam yadicchet sarvasampada iti || 


brahmavaivarte ca — 


laksmir vāņī ca tatraiva janisyete mahāmate | 
vrsabhāne ’stu tanayā rādhā sribhavita kileti || 


brhadgautamiyatantre ca — 


devi krsnamayi proktā rādhikā paradevatā | 
sarvalaksmīmatī svarnakantisammohini pareti || 


brahmasamhitayam ca — 


yah krsņa sāpi rādhā cay a rādhā krsna eva sah | 
anayor antaradarsi samsārān na vimucyata iti || 


sammohinī tantre — 
tasmāj jyotir abhūd dvedhā rādhāmādhavarūpakam ityādinā || 


atas ca sriradhikaya eva šrīrūpatvena sresthatvam iti siddham || 
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APPENDIX III 
Texts of the Brahmasitra Commentaries referred to in Chapter 3 


The sūtra numberings are in accordance with Nimbarka's reading of the 
Brahmasütra. Editions used are Agrawal (2000) for the Vedantaparijatasaurabha 
and Vedāntakaustubha, and Swami Satyanand Saraswati, (2011) for the 
Sārīrakamīmāmsābhāsya. 


° Brahmasitra 1.1.26 


Vedāntapārijātasaurabha: 

pūrvavākye gāyatryākhyachando ’bhidhanat tatparā caranasrutir astu na 
brahmapareti cen na| guņayogād gāyatrīšabdābhidheye  bhagavati 
ceto rpanabhidhanad drstas ca viratsabdah prakrtaparah|| 


Vedantakaustubha: 

nanu purvatra gāyatrī và idam sarvam iti gayatrichandasah prakrtatvāt tasya 
chandasa eva pādo 'sya sarvabhūtānīti bhūtapādavyapadešo '"stu nàsmin vākye 
brahmanirūpaņam yuktam iti cen na| kasmāt tathā ceto’rpananigadat| tathā 
gayatri và idam sarvam iti sarvātmakatvavidhānena gayatrisabdavacye brahmani 
ceto 'rpaņanigadāc cittasamādhānasyābhidhānāt | atra gāyatrīsabdas chando 
'nugatabrahmavācako varņasannivešamātrasya chandasah 
sarvātmakatvāsambhavāt| tathāhi darsanam tathaiva drstānta aitariyopanisadi 
srüyata etam hy eva bahvrca mahaty ukthe mimamsante etam agnāv adhvaryava 
etam mahāvrate chandogeti | yajurvedinah samavedinah rgvedinah kramāt 
pradhanasastragnimahavratesu tat tad anugatam paramātmanam mimamsante 
tadvac chando "nugatam brahmetyarthah| athavā yathā gāyatrī sadaksaraih 
pādais catuspadāchandojātir asti tathā brahmāpi pādo 'sya sarvābhūtāni 
tripadasyamrtam | diviti catuspāda iti catuspāttvaguņayogād gauņyā vrttyā 
gayatrisabdabhihite brahmaņi cittasamādhānanigadān nātra gàyatryabhijfiayate 
kintu brahmaiva| tathahi darsanam tathaiva sakyarthagunayogad arthāntare "pi 
chando 'bhidhayisabdasya prayogo drstas te và ete pancdnye pancanye dasa santas 
tatkrtam iti | upakramyaha | saisaà viradd  anndditi | samvargavidyayam 
vayvadidasadravyasamudaye krte dasaksarachandojativiratprayogah|| 


Sārīrakamīmārnsābhāsya: 

atha yad uktam pūrvasminn api vākye na brahmābhihitam asti gayatri và idam 
sarvam bhütam yad idam kinceti gayatrakhyasya chandaso ’bhihitatvad iti 
tatparihartavyam| katham punas chando 'bhidhānān na brahmabhihitam iti 
sakyate vaktum| yāvatā tavanasya mahimety etasyam rci chatuspādabrahma 
darsitam| naitad asti gayatī và idam sarvam iti gayatrim upakramya tam eva 
bhütaprthivisarirahrdayavakpranaprabhedair | vyakhyaya | saisá catuşpadā 
sadvidhā gāyatrī tad etad rcabhanüktam tāvān asya mahimeti tasyām eva 
vyakhyatarupayam gayatryam udahrto mantrah katham kasmād brahma catuspād 
abhidadhyāt| yo "pi tatra yad vai tad brahmeti brahmasabdah so ‘pi chandasah 
prakrtatvāc chandovisaya eva ya etam evam brahmopanisadam vedety atra hi 
vedopanisadam iti vyācaksate tasmāc chando 'bhidhānān na brahmanah 
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prakrtatvam iti cen naisa dosas  tathà  ceto’rpananigadat  tatha 
gāyatryākhyachandodvāreņa tad  anugate brahmani | cetaso “panam 
cittasamādhānam anena brahmanavakyena nigadyate gayatri va idam sarvam iti| 
na hy aksarasannivešamātrāvā gāyatryāh sarvatmakatvam sambhavati| tasmād 
gāyatryākhavikāre nugatam jagatkaranam brahma tad iha sarvam ity ucyate| 
tatha sarvam khalv idam brahmeti| karyam ca kāraņād avyatiriktam iti vaksyamas 
tad ananyatvam àrambhanasabdadibhya ity atra| tathānyatrāpi vikaradvarena 
brahmana upāsanam drsyata etam hy eva bahvrcà mahaty ukthe mīmāmsanta etam 
agnāv adharyava etam mahāvrate chandogā iti| tasmād asti chando 'bhidhāne pi 
pūrvasmin vākye catuspād brahma nirdistam| tad eva jyotir vakye ‘pi paramrsyata 
upāsanāntaravidhānāya| apara aha sāksād eva gāyatrīsabdena brahma 
pratipādyate sankhyasamanyat| yatha gāyatrī catuspadā sadaksaraih pādais tathā 
brahm catuspāt| tathānyatrāpi chando 'bhidhāyī šabdo ’rthāntare 
sankhyasamanyat prayujyamano drsyate| tad yatha te va ete paficanye paficanye 
dasa santas tatkrtam ity upakramyāha saisā virād annādīti| asmin pakse 
brahmaivabhihitam iti na chando "bhidhanam| sarvathāpy asti pürvasmin vākye 
prakrtam brahma|| 


°  Brahmasütra 2.2.38 


Vedantaparijatasaurabha: 
pasupater asarirasya prerakasya preryyapradhanadibhih sambandhanupapates ca 
na pasupatir jagadd hetuh || 


Vedantakaustubha: 

ito "pi pasupater matam nopapadyate| kutah| pasupater nimittakāraņasya 
prerakasya preryyapradhānādibhih sambandho vācyas tad anupapateh| tathahi 
mahesvarah prstavyah kim bhavantah šrutyanusāriņo drstanusarino và| adya 
uktasiddhāntaparityvāgaprasangas tasya srutiviruddhatvat| dvitiye sasarirasyaiva 
kulalader mydādisambandho drstas tato na bhavadbhir drstānusāribhir asarirasya 
pasupateh pradhānādisambandhah pratipadayitum sakyah| tasmād ašarīrasya 
pradhānādisambandhatatprerakatvādyasambhavān na jagadd hetutvam || 


Sarirakamimarhsabhasya: 

punar apy asamanjasyam eva na hi pradhānapurusavyatirikta isvaro 'ntareņa 
sambandham pradhānapurusayor isita| na tāvat samyogalaksanah sambandhah 
sambhavati pradhànapurusesvaránaàm sarvagatatvān niravayavatvāc ca| napi 
samavayalaksanah sambandha āsrayāsrayibhāvānirūpaņāt| nāpy anyah kascit 
karyagamyah sambandhah sakyate kalpayitum karyakaranabhavasyaivadyapy 
asiddhatvad brahmavādinah katham iti cen naļ tasya 
tadatmyalaksanasambandhopapatteh| api cagamabalena brahmavādī 
kāraņādisvarūpam nirūpayatīti ndvasyam tasya yathādrstam eva sarvam 
abhyupagantavyam iti niyamo 'sti parasya tu drstāntabalena kāraņādisvarūpam 
nirūpayato yathadrstam eva sarvam abhyupagantavyam ity ayam asty atisayah| 
parasyāpi sarvajnapranitagamasadbhavat samānam  àgamabalam iti cen na] 
itaretarāšrayatvaprasangād āgamapratyayāt sarvajnatvasiddhih 
sarvajnapratyayac cagamasiddhir iti| tasmad anupapanna 
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sankhyayogavadinamisvarakalpand| evam anyāsv api vedabāhyāsv 
īsvarakalpanāsu yathasambhavam asamafijasyam yojitavyam || 


° Brahmasitra 2.2.39 


Vedāntapārijātasaurabha: 
drstaviruddhatvān nityasyottarabhāvitvād anityasya ca sarirasyanupapates ca na 
pasupatir jagadd hetuh || 


Vedāntakaustubha: 

nanu sariras tarhi sa bhavatu nātroktadosa ityatraha| sarvavyavaharadhisthanam 
sarīram tad anupapates tanmatam nopapadyate| tathahi pasupatisarirasya na 
tavan nityatvam sambhavati drstavirodhād anyathā kulālādisarīriņam api syāt| na 
canityatvam tac charirasya sambhavati jagatkaranasyanityasariranarhatvat| 
nikhilasyanityapadarthasya_ | kàryatvenottarabhavitvat karanasya — pasupateh 
pūrvavarttitvāc ca || 


Sārīrakamīmārnsābhāsya: 

itas cānupapattis tarkikaparikalpitasyesvarasya| sa hi  parikalpyamanah 
kumbhakara iva mydādīni pradhānādīny adhisthaya pravartayet| na caivam 
upapadyate| na hy apratyaksam rüpadihinam ca pradhanam isvarasyadhistheyam 
sambhavati mydādivailaksaņyāt || 


° Brahmasitra 2.2.40 


Vedantaparijatasaurabha: 
jivavat karanakalevarakalpanapi na sambhavati bhogādiprasakteh || 


Vedantakaustubha: 

nanu yathanadisiddhasya jivasyasarirasya pürvapürvakaranakalevaranibandhana 
uttarottarakaranakalevarasambandho sti tadvat pasubharttur api bhavatu neha 
kascid dosa iti cen na| bhogādibhyo dosebhyah| ayam arthah| yadi jivavad 
isvarasya taddasasarirasambandhas tarhi 
sukhaduhkhabhoktrtvatannidanapunyapunya-karmakarttrtvadayo dosah sarve 
tasyapi bhaveyur iti || 


Sārīrakamīmāmsābhāsya: 

sydd etad yathā karanagramam caksurādikam apratyaksam rūpādihīnam ca 
puruso 'dhitisthaty evam pradhànam apisvaro 'dhisthāsyatīti| tathāpi nopapadyate 
bhogadidarsanadd hi karanagramasyadhisthitatvam gamyate| na cātra bhogādayo 
drsyante| karanagramasamye cābhyupagamyamāne | samsárinam īsvarasyāpi 
bhogadayah | prasajyeran| anyatha va | sütradvayam vyākhyāyate — 
adhisthananupapattes ca —  ita$ cānupapattistārkikaparikalpitasyesvarasyaļ 
sādhisthāno hi loke sariro raja rāstrasyesvaro drsyate na niradhisthāno ’tas ca tad 
drstantavasenadrstam isvaram kalpayitum icchata īsvarasyāpi kificic chariram 
karanayatanam | varnayitavyam syān na ca  tadvarnayitum | sakyate 
srstyuttarakalabhavitvac charīrasya prāksrstes tad anupapatteh| niradhisthanatve 
cesvarasya pravartakatvanupapattir evam loke drstatvat| karanavac cen na 
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bhogadibhyah - atha lokadarsanānusāreņešvarasyāpi kificitkarananam àyatanam 
sariram kamena kalpyata evam api nopapadyate| sasariratve hi sati samsarivad 
bhogādiprasangād īsvarasyāpy anisvaratvam prasajyeta || 


° Brahmasütra 2.3.19 


Vedāntapārijātasaurabha: 

jivo'nur anena pradyotanena esa ātmā niskrāmati caksuso và mürdhno va 
anyebhyo va sariradesebhyah ye vai kecanāsmal lokāt prayanti candramasam eva 
te sarve gacchanti tasmāl | lokat punar etyasmai lokāya | karmana 
ityutkrantigatyagatinam sravanat|| 


Vedantakaustubha: 

evam jīvātmano nityatvam jndatrtvan ca nirūpitam idanim tat parimāņam 
nirūpyate| ayam ātmā madhyamaparimāņaka uta vibhuparimāņaka āhosvid 
aņuparimāņaka iti samsaye madhyamaparimāņako bhavatu šarīre sarvatra 
sukhādy upalabdher athavā vibhuparimāņaka iti prāpte  ’bhidhiyate 
jīvātmotkrāntigatyāgatīnām yogyo ’sty etat trayam tasya vibhutve nopapadyate| 
kinca vibhutve sarvatra sukhādy upalabdhih prasajyeta madhyamaparimāņakatve 
tv anityata syat tasmād ātmano "nutvam parisisyate| sa yada *smāc charīrād 
utkramati sahaivaitaih sarvair utkrāmatītyutkrāntih srūyate| ye vai ke cāsmāl 
lokāt prayanti chandramasam eva te gacchantiti gatih Sriiyate| tasmāl lokat 
punar ety asmai lokaya karmana ityagatih šrūyate|| (My emphases). 


Sārīrakamīmāmsābhāsya: 

idani tu kim parimāņo jīva iti cintyate kim aņuparimāņa uta 
madhyamaparimāņa āhosvin mahāparimāņa iti. nanu ca nātmotpadyate 
nityacaitanyas cāyam ity uktam. ataš ca para evātmā jīva ity āpatati parasya 
cātmano 'nantatvam āmnātam tatra kuto jīvasya parimāņacintāvatāra iti. ucyate 
satyam etad utkrāntigatyāgatīsravaņāni tu jivasya paricchedam prāpayanti. 
svašabdena cāsya kvacid aņumarimānatvam āmnāyate. tasya 
sarvasyanakulatvopapadanayayam arambhah. tatra  praptam tavad 
uktrantigatyagatinam sravaņāt paricchinno '"ņuparimāņo jiva iti. utkrāntis tāvat sa 
yadāsmāc charīrād utrāmati sahaivaitaih sarvair utkrāmatīti. gatir api ye vai ke 
casmal lokāt prayanti candramasam eva te sarve gacchantīti. āgatir api tasmāl 
lokāt punar ety asmai lokaya karmana iti. asam utkrantigatyagatinam sravanat 
paricchinnas tāvaj jiva iti prapnoti. na hi vibhos calanam avakalpata iti. sati ca 
paricchede šarīraparimāņatvasyārhataparīksāvām nirastatvād anur ātmeti 
gamyate|| (My emphases). 


° Brahmasitra 2.3.20 
Vedāntapārijātasaurabha: 
utkrantih kadācit sthirasyapi grāmasvāmyanivrttivat sydd uttarayoh svātmanaiva 


sambhavāj jivo “nuh|| 
Vedantakaustubha: 
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gramasvamyanivrttivad utkrantir dehasvāmyanivrttirūpā kadācit sthitasyatmanah 
sydd uttarayor gatyāgatyos tv ātmanā svarūpeņaiva sādhyatvāj jīvo "nur iti 
gamyateļ| 


Sarirakamimarhsabhasya: 

utkrantih kadācid acalato “pi gramasvamyanivrttivad dehasvamyanivrttya 
karmaksayenavakalpate| uttare tu gatyāgatī nācalatah sambhavatah| svātmanā hi 
tayoh sambandho bhavati gameh kartrsthakriyatvat| amadhyamaparimāņasya ca 
gatyāgatī anutva eva sambhavatah| satyos ca gatyāgatyor utkrāntir apyapasrptir 
eva dehad iti pratiyate| na hy anapasrptasya dehād gatyāgatī syātām| 
dehapradesanam cotkrāntāv apādānatvavacanāt| caksuso và murdhno vānyebhyo 
va sariradesebhya iti| sa etas tejomatrah samabhyādadāno 
hrdayamevanvavakramati sukramādāya punar eti sthānam iti cantare "pi sarire 
sarirasya gatyagati bhavatah| tasmād apy asyanutvasiddhih|| 


° = Brahmasitra 2.3.21 


Vedāntapārijātasaurabha: 
jivam prastutya sa và esa mahan ity ādivacanān na jivo "nur iti cen na| madhye 
paramātmano 'dhikārāt || 


Vedāntakaustubha: 

nanu jivo nànuh kutah atacchruteh| tad aņutvam atad anutvam tasya $ruter yo 
‘yam vijndnamayah pranesu hrdy antarjyotir iti jīvaprastāve sa và esa mahan aja 
ātmeti mahattvasruter iti cen na| kasmād itarādhikārāt| upakrame prastutāj 
jivaditarasya | yasyanuvittah pratibuddha | àtmeti ^ madhye pratipādyasya 
paramātmano "dhikarat|| 


Sārīrakamīmārmsābhāsya: 

athāpi syān nāņur ayam ātmāļ kasmād atac chruteh| 
anutvaviparitaparimanasravanad ity arthah| sa và esa mahan aja ātmā yo "yam 
vijiānamayah pranesu| akasavat sarvagatas ca nityah | satyam jfíanam anantam 
brahmety evamjatiyaka hi srutir ātmano "nutve vipratisidhyeteti cen naisa dosah | 
kasmād itarādhikārat| parasya hy atmanah prakriyayam esa parimanantarasrutih 
parasyaivatmanah prādhānyena vedāntesu veditavyatvena prakrtatvad virajah 
para ākāšād ity evamvidhāc ca parasyaivātmanas tatra tatra visesadhikārāt| nanu 
yo yam vijnanamayah pranesv iti šarīra eva mahattvasambandhitvena 
pratinirdisyate| šāstradrstvā tv esa nirdoso vamadevavad drastavyah| tasmāt 
prājūavisayatvāt parimanantarasravanasya na jivasyanutvam virudhyateļ| 


° Brahmasütra 2.3.22 
Vedantaparijatasaurabha: 
eso "nur ātmā balagrasatabhagasya satadha kalpitasya ca bhāgo jiva iti 


svasabdonmanabhyam jivo ‘nuh || 


Vedantakaustubha: 
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svasyanutvasya vacakah sabdah svasabdah sarvebhyah sthūlaparimāņebhya 
uddhrtya manam unmānam atyalpam parimanam tabhyam ca jivo "nuh| eso 'anur 
ātmā cetasā veditavyo yasmin pranah pancadha samviveseti svasabdah| 
balagrasatabhagasya satadha kalpitasya ca| bhāgo jivah sa vijneyah sa 
cānantyāya kalpata ity aragramatro hy avaro ‘pi drsta iti conmānam || 


Sarirakamimarhsabhasya: 

itas cāņur ātmā yatah sāksād evāsyāņutvavācī sabdah srüyate eso "nur ātmā 
cetasā veditavyo yasmin prāņah paricadhà samviveseti| prāņasambandhāc ca jīva 
evāyvam aņur abhihita iti gamyate| tathonmānam api jivasyanimadnam gamayati 
balagrasatabhagasya satadhā kalpitasya ca| bhāgo jivah sa _ vijneyah | 
aragramatro hy avaro ‘pi drsta iti conmānāntaram || 


° Brahmasütra 2.3.23 


Vedantaparijatasaurabha: 
dehaikadesastho ‘pi krtsnam deham candanabindur yathahladayati tathā jivo pi 
prakasayatyatah krtsnasarire sukhādy anubhavo na virudhyate || 


Vedantakaustubha: 

nanv ātmano ņuparimāņakatve krtsnadehavyāpisukhādy anubhavah katham 
upapadyata iti| atrocyate nāyam virodhah| yathā haricandanabindur 
dehaikadesasthah | svagunena sakaldehāhlādaī janayati tathā jivo pi 
dehaikadesasthah svaguņena krtsnadehavyāpisukhādikam anubhavaty aņumātro 
py ayan jīvah svadeham vyāpya tisthati| yathā vyāpya šarīrāņi 
haricandanaviplusa iti smrteh| ata eva bhagavatāpy uktam yathā prakasayaty ekah 
krtsnam lokam imam ravih| ksetram ksetri tatha krtsnam prakasayati bharateti || 


Sarirakamimarhsabhasya: 

nanv anutve saty ekadesasthasya sakaladehagatopalabdhir virudhyate| drsyate ca 
jahnavihradanimagnanam sarvangasaityopalabdhir nidaghasamaye ca 
sakalasariraparitapopalabdhir ity ata uttaram pathaty — avirodhas candanavat|| 
yatha hi haricandanabinduh sariraikadesasambaddho pi san sakaladehavyāpinam 
ahladam karoty evam evatmapi | dehaikadesasthah sakaladehavyapinim 
upalabdhim karisyati| tvak sambandhāc cdsya_ sakalasariragatà vedanā na 
virudhyate| tvag ātmanor hi sambandhah krtsndyam tvaci vartate tvak ca 
krtsnasariravyapiniti|| 


° Brahmasitra 2.3.24 


Vedāntapārijātasaurabha: 
avasthitivisesabhāvād | drstantavaisamyam iti | cen na| dehaikadese 
haricandanavadd hrdi hy ayam ātmeti jivavasthity abhyupagamat || 


Vedantakaustubha: 

nanu candanadrstanto na yukto vasthitivaisamyāc  candanabindor avasthitir 
dehaikadese pratyaksato drsyate jīvasyāvasthitis tu dehaikadese na jndayate 
sarvatra caitanyopalabdher ity evam ubhayor avasthitivailaksanyad iti cen na| 
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kuto 'ņuparimāņasya jivasyavasthitir dehaikadese hrdi yo ’yam vijnanamayah 
pranesu hrdy antarjyotir ityadisrutibhir abhyupagamat| sakalasarire ’avasthitims 
tu dharmabhütasya jfianasyeti hi sabdārthah || 


Sarirakamimarhsabhasya: 

atraha yad uktam avirodhas candanavad iti tad ayuktam drstantadarstantikayor 
atulyatvat| siddhe hy ātmano dehaikadesasthatve candanadrstanto bhavati 
pratyaksam tu candanasyavasthitivaisamyam ekadesasthatvam 
sakaladehahladanam ca| ātmanah punah sakaladehopalabdhimātram pratyaksam 
naikadešavartitam| anumeyam tu tad iti yad apy ucyate| na càtranumanam 
sambhavati| kim — àtmanah | sakalasariragata vedanad _ tvagindriyasyeva 
sakaladehavyāpinah satah| kim va vibhor nabhasya ivāhosvic candanabindor 
ivanor ekadesasthasyeti samsayanativrtter iti| atrocyate ndyam dosah| kasmād 
abhyupagamat| abhyupagamyate hy atmano pi candanasyeva 
dehaikadesavrttitvam avasthitivaisesyam| katham ity ucyate hrdi hy esa ātmā 
pathyate vedāntesu. hrdi hy esa ātmā sa va esa ātmā hrdi katama ātmeti yo ‘yam 
vijiānamayah prāņesu hrdy antarjyotih purusa itvady upadesebhyah. tasmad 
drstāntadārstāntikayor avaisamyād yuktam evaitad avirodhas candanavad iti\| 


° Brahmasitra 2.3.25 


Vedāntapārijātasaurabha: 
dehaprakaso jīvaguņād eva kosthe dīpālokādivat || 


Vedāntakaustubha: 

vāsabdah | sankaànirakaranárthah| ^ dehaikadesasthasyanuparimanakasyatmano 
vyapakaj jnanalaksandd | gunat — sakalasariragatasukhady upalabdhisiddhir 
nānyathety arthah| lokaval loke manidyumanidipadaya ekadesasthapi gunair eva 
svasvānurūpān bahün desan prakasayanti| alokavad iti va chhedo maņyādīnām 
ālokavat sankhyady abhimato nirdharmakatmavadah prān nirakrta eva|| 


Sārīrakamīmārnsābhāsya: 

caitanyagunavyapter vāņorapi sato jivasya sakaladehavyāpi kāryam na 
virudhyate| yathā loke manipradipaprabhrtinam apavarakaikadešavartinām api 
prabhāpavarakavyāpinī sati krtsne 'pavarake karyam karoti tadvat| syat kadācic 
candanasya sāvayavatvāt sūksmāvayavavisarpaņenāpi sakaladeha ahladayitrtvam 
va tv anor jīvasyāvayavāh santi yair ayam sakaladeham viprasarped ity asankya 
gunādvā lokavad ity uktam || 


° Brahmasitra 2.3.26 
Vedāntapārijātasaurabha: 
gunabhütasya jnanasya vyatirekas tu gandhavad upapadyata etadrsagundsrayan 
jivam sa esa pravista alomabhya ānakhebhya iti $rutir darsayati|| 
Vedantakaustubha: 


hrdgatajivad guninas tadgunabhütasya jūānasya vyatireko "dhikadesavrttitvam 
gandhavad ^ alpadesasthat ^ puspagandhasyadhikadesavrttitvavad _ ityarthah| 
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adhikadesavrttijnanagunena sakalasariravrttitvam ātmano darsayati srutih sa esa 
pravista alomabhya anakhebhya iti\| 


Sārīrakamīmārnsābhāsya: 

katha punar guno guņivyatirekeņānyatra varteta| na hi patasya suklo gunah 
patavyatirekenanyatra vartamāno drsyate| pradipaprabhavad bhaved iti cen na. 
tasyapi dravyatvabhyupagamat| | nibidavayavam hi tejodravyam | pradipah. 
praviralavayavam tu tejodravyameva prabheti | ata uttaram  pathati | 
Sārīrakamīmāmsābhāsya 2.3.26|| vyatireko gandhavat || yathā gunasyāpi sato 
gandhasya gandhavad dravyavyatirekena vrttirbhavati| apraptesv api kusumadisu 
gandhavatsu | kusumagandhopalabdheh| evam | anor qapi sato jīvasya 
caitanyagunavyatireko bhavisyati| atas cānaikāntikam etadgunatvad rūpādivad 
asrayavislesanupapattir iti| gunasyaiva sato gandhasyasrayavislesadarsanat 
gandhasyapi sahaivasrayena vislesa iti cen na| yasmàn müladravyad vislesitasya 
ksayaprasangāt| akstyamadnam api tatpūrvāvasthāto | gamyate| anyatha 
tatpūrvāvasthair gurutvādibhir hiyeta| syad etat| gandhasrayanam vislistanam 
avayavānām | alpatvadt sann api  viseso  nopalaksyate|  sūksmā hi 
gandhaparamāņavah sarvato viprasrptà gandhabuddhim utpādayanti nasikaputam 
anupravisanta iti cen na| atīndriyatvāt paramanünam sphutagandhopalabdhes ca 
nāgakesarādisu] na ca loke pratitir gandhavad dravyamāghrātam iti| gandha 
evaghrata iti tu laukikāh pratiyanti| rūpādisv | asrayavyatirekanupalabdher 
gandhasyapy ayukta asrayavyatireka iti cen na| pratyaksatvad anumanapravrtteh| 
tasmād yad yathā loke drstam tat tathaivanumantavyam nirūpakair nanyatha| na 
hi raso guno jihvayopalabhyata ity ato rüpadayo 'pi guna jihvāyaivopalabhyer 
agnir iti niyantum Sakyate| tathā ca darsayati|| Sarirakamimamsabhdsya 2.3.27|| 
hrdayayatanatvam aņuparimāņatvam catmano 'bhidhāya tasyaivā lomasya à 
nakhāgrebhya iti caitanyena gunena samastasariravyapitvam darsayati|| 2.3.26- 
27 in Sankara's reading. 


° Brahmasitra 2.3.27 


Vedāntapārijātasaurabha: 
jivatajjfíanayor jnanatvavisese ‘pi dharmadharmibhāvo yukta eva| kutah prajnaya 
sarīram āruhyetyādiprthagupadešāt|| 


Vedāntakaustubha: 

nanu jfíanam ātmatattvam astu tatrāgudharmī vyāpako dharma iti bhedo na yukta 
ityasankyaha- prthagupadešāt| dharmino  jivadharmasya prajūayā | sariram 
āruhyeti tad esam prananam vijūānena vijnanam ādāyeti ca prthagupadesaj 
jnanatvavisese "pi srutyuktatvat dharmadharminor bhedo yukta ityarthah| na hi 
sajatyam abhede niyamakam prabhatadvatos tejastvavisese ‘pi bhedadarsanat || 


Sārīrakamīmāmsābhāsya: 

prajnaya saram  samāruhyeti  cātmaprajūayoh | kartrkaranabhavena 
prthagupadešāc caitanyagunenaivasya sariravyapità gamyate| tadesam prāņānām 
vijiānena vijfíanam ādāyeti ca kartuh šārīratprthagvijūānasyopadeša etam 
evabhiprayam upodbalayati| tasmadanuratmeti|| 2.3.28 in Sankara’s reading. 
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° Brahmasütra 2.3.30 


Vedāntapārijātasaurabha: 
asya jūānasya  susuptadau sata eva jāgradadāv abhivyaktisambhāvād 
yāvadātmabhāvitvam eva] yathā pumstvader bālye sata eva yauvane ’bhivyaktih|| 


Vedāntakaustubha: 

nanu jīvabhūtasya jndnasya nityatvan cet tarhi susuptyadau kutas tad apratītir ity 
atrāha- pumstvādivat tv asya sato ’bhivyaktiyogat| tu sabdo  ’vadharane| 
jivadharmabhütasya | jnanasya  yavadatmabhavitvam | eva| kutah sato 
'bhivyaktiyogat| asya — dharmabhütasya | jfnasya  susuptyddisu sata 
evānabhivyaktirūpeņa vidyvamānasyaiva jāgarādisv abhivyaktiyogāt| yatha bālye 
sata eva pumstvader yauvane 'bhivyaktiyogah| audaryasausilyadayah sahaja guņā 
adisabdena grhyanteļ| 


Sārīrakamīmārnsābhāsya: 

yatha loke pumstvādīni bījātmanā vidyamanany eva bālyādisv anupalabyamanany 
avidyamānavad abhipreyvamāņāni yauvanādisv | avirbhavanti nāvidyvamānāny 
utpadyante sandddinam api tad utpattiprasangād evam ayam api 
buddhisambandhah šaktyātmanā vidyamāna eva susuptapralayayoh punah 
prabodhaprasavayor āvirbhavati| evam hy etad yujyate na hy ākasmikī kasyacid 
utpattih sambhavaty atiprasangāt| darsayati ca susuptyvād utthānam 
avidyātmakabījasadbhāvakāritam — sati sampadya na viduh sati sampadyamaha iti 
ta iha vyaghro và simho vetyādinā| tasmāt siddham etad yāvadātmabhāvī 
buddhyādy upādhisambandha iti|| 2.3.31 in Sankara's reading. 


° Brahmasütra 2.3.31 


Vedantaparijatasaurabha: 

sarvagatatmavada atmopalabdhyanupalabdhyor bandhamoksayor nityam prasangah 
syan  nityabaddho va  nityamukto vatmety anyataraniyamo va  syat|| 
Vedantaparijatasaurabha 2.3.31 


Vedantakaustubha: 

cetanabhütatmavibhutvavadimate dosakathanartham sütram| anyatha 
jhatrtvadyatmadharmako jiiānasvarūpo  'nuparimanaka  atmety asmatpaksad 
anyaprakarake  jfüanamatrasarvagatatmavade  nityam upalabdhyanupalabdhyoh 
prasangah syat| vyapakasyatmano ‘navrtatvad upalabdhih samsarasadbhavad 
anupalabdhir evam yugapadbandhamoksau prasajyetām anyataraniyamo va 
asmākam tu jivatmano  'nuparimanatvad  gatyagatyo avrtatvanavrtatvayor 
gamyagantroš ca . sambhavad bandhamoksavyavasthopapadyate| tava 
tüktalaksanayor bandhamoksayor anyatara eva prasajyeta 
jhanamatrasyacalasyatmano nityam bandha eva syād athavapavarga eva syad iti 
niyamah prapnoti| tasmaj jfiatrtvavan jhanasvartipo 'ņuparimāņo jiva iti siddham 
ity utkrantyadhikaranam | 
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° Brahmasitra 4.2.1 


Vedāntapārijātasaurabha: 

vānmanasi sampadyata iti vāgindriyasya manasi samyogarüpa sampattir ucyate 
vagindriye uparate "pi manah pravrttidaršanād van manasi sampadyata iti sabdāc 
ca|| 


Vedantakaustubha: 

pūrvapādānte brahma sampadyata ityuktam iha tu brahmapraptaye vidusa 
utkrantyadikam nirupyate| tatredanim vidvadavidvatsādhāraņām | utkrantim 
nirūpayati| asya somya purusasya prayato van manasi sampadyate manah prāņe 
pranas tejasi tejah parasyam devatayam ity atra samsayah - kim atra vāgvrtter 
manasi sampattir ucyata uta vrttimatya vāca eveti. vagvrttayah svesu svesu 
visayesu manasa pravarttante 'to vagvrtter manasi sampattir yukteti prapte brūmo 
vag eva vrttimati manasi sampadyate| kutah| darsanad vāgindriye uparate pi 
manah pravrttidaršanāt| nanv etad vag vrttimātrasampattau satyam api 
sangacchata ityasankya mukhyam hetum aha — sabdāc ceti| van manasi 
sampadyata iti sabdāc ca| neha vāgvrttir manasi sampadyata iti sabdo ’sti| 
sampattir iha samyogarüpa jneya na tu layarūpānupādānabhūte manasi vāco 
layasambhavat| avidusā dehāntarapratipattau vāgādyanuvrtter | apeksitatvatd 
viduso vagadinam layasya paramātmani vaksyamanatvac ca|| 


Sārīrakamīmārnsābhāsya: 

athāparāsu vidyāsu phalaprāptaye devayānam panthānam avatārayisyan 
prathamam tāvad | yathasastram utkrāntikramam anvācaste| samana hi 
vidvadavidusor utkrantir iti vaksyati| asti prdyanavisaya srutir asya somya 
purusasya prayato vānmanasi sampadyate manah prāņe praņas tejasi tejah 
parasyam devatayam iti| kim iha vāca eva vrttimattya manasi sampattir ucyate uta 
vāgvrttir iti visayah| tatra vag eva tavan manasi sampadyata iti praptam| tathā hi 
srutir anugrhītā bhavati| itarathā laksaņā syat| srutilaksanavisaye ca srutir nyāyā 
na laksana| tasmād vāca evayam manasi pralaya iti| evam prapte brūmah - 
vāgvrttir manasi sampadyata iti| katham vāgvrttiriti vyakhyayate| yāvatā 
vanmanasityevacaryah pathati| satyam etat pathisyati tu parastād avibhāgo 
vacanād iti| tasmād ata vrttyupasamamatram vivaksitam iti gamyate| 
tattvapralayavivaksayam tu sarvatraivāvibhāgasāmyāt kim paratraiva visisyad 
vibhāga iti| tasmād atra vrttyupasamharavivaksa| vagvrttih purvam upasamhryate 
manovrttāv avasthitayam ityarthah| kasmad| daršanāt| drsyate hi vāgvrtteh 
pūrvopasamhāro manovrttau vidyamanayam na tu vāca eva vrttimatyà manasy 
upasamharah kenacid api drastum sakyateļ nanu šrutisāmārthyād vāca evayam 
manasy apyayo yukta ity uktam netyahatatprakrtitvat| yasya hi yata utpattis tasya 
tatra pralayo nyāyo mrdiva saráavasya| na ca manaso vag utpadyata iti kifícana 
pramāņam asti)  vrttyudbhavabhibhavau  tvatprakrtisamasayav api  drsyete| 
parthivebhyo hindhanebhyas taijasasyagner vrttir udbhavaty apsu copasamyati| 
katham tarhy asmin pakse sabdo vanmanasi sampadyata iti| ata aha sabdac ceti| 
sabdo "py asmin pakse 'vakalpate vrttivrttimator abhedopacārād ityarthah|| 
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° = Brahmasitra 4.2.3 


Vedāntapārijātasaurabha: 
tac ca prāņena samyujyate || 


Vedāntakaustubha: 

idànim tat prāņena samyujyata ity aha | vagadisamyuktam manah kva sampadyata 
ity atrocyate tadvagadisamyuktam manah prāņe sampadyate| kutah | uttarāt | 
manah prane ityuttarāc chabdāt | evam sarvendriyasamyuktam manah prāņena 
samyujyata iti siddham|| iti mano 'dhikaranam || 


Sàrirakamimàrsabhàsya: 

samadhigatam etad vànmanasi sampadyata ityatra vrttisampattivivakseti | atha 
yad uttaravakyam manah prane iti kim atram api vrttisampattir eva vivaksyata uta 
vrttimatsampattir iti — vicikitsayam — vrttimatsampattir | evatretri ^ praptam 
srutyanugrahat tatprakrtikatvopapattes ca| tathā hy annamayam hi somya mana 
apomayah prāņa ity annayoni mana āmananty abyonim ca pranam | apas$ cannam 
asrjanta iti srutih | atas ca yanmanah prāņe praliyate "nnam eva tad apsu praliyate 
"nam hi mana apas ca prāņah prakrtivikarabhedad iti | evam prapte brūmas tad 
apy āgrhītabāhyendriyavrtti mano vrttidvarenaiva prāņe praliyata ity uttarad 
vākyād avagantavyam | tathā hi susupsor mumürsos ca prdnavrttau 
parispandatmikayam avasthitayam mano vrttīnām upašamo drsyate | na ca 
manasah svarüpapyayah prāņe sambhavaty atatprakrtitvat | nanu darsitam 
manasah pranaprakrtitvam naitat saram na hidrsena pranadikena tatprakrtitvena 
manah prane sampattum arhati | evam api hy anne manah sampadyetāpsu cānnam 
apsv eva ca prāņah | na hy etasminn api pakse pranabhavaparinatabhyo 'dbhyo 
mano jayata iti kincana pramāņamasti tasmān na manasah prāņe svarüpapyayah| 
vrttyapyaaye ‘pi tu sabdo 'vakalpate vrttivrttimator abhedopacārād iti darsitam || 


° Brahmasütra 4.2.4 


Vedāntapārijātasaurabha: 

prāno jīvena samyujyate | kutah | evam evemam ātmānam antakāle sarve prāņā 
abhisamāyanti tam  utkramantam prāņo nūtkrāmati, kasmin và pratisthite 
pratisthitah syam iti tad upagamādibodhakavākyebhyo jivasamyuktasya prāņasya 
tejasi sampattir iti phalito 'rthah|| 


Vedantakaustubha: 

evam manah prāņa iti vakyasyartho darsita| idanim prāņas tejasīti vakyasyartham 
āhaļ prāņas tejasīti vakye kim prāņas tejasi sampadyata uta jiva iti sandehe yatha 
pūrvatra sabdanurodhena vāco manasi sampattir manasah prane sampattis tadvat 
pranas tejasity uttaravākye ‘pi sabdād eva nisciyate prāņas tejasy eva sampadyata 
iti pürvapaksah| tatrocyate| yatra manasah sampattih sa prāņo ‘dhyakse 
dehendriyadhyakse jive sampadyate tena samyujyata_ — ityarthah| kutahi 
tadupagamādibhyas | tasyopagamanugamanapratisthanebhyah| tatra tasya 
prānasyādhyaksopagamas tāvac chrüyate| yathà rajanam yātrecchāvantarm santam 
bhrtyà abhimukhyenagacchanty evam evemam ātmānam antakāle sarve prāņā 
abhisamāyantīty adhyaksena saha prāņasyvānugamanaū ca šrūyate| yatraitad 
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ūrddhvocchavāsī bhavati tam utkramantam prāņo 'nūtkrāmatīty adhyaksena saha 
pranasya pratisthā ca srüyate| kasminn utkrānte utkranto bhavisyami kasmin và 
pratisthite pratisthitah syam iti jīvena saha prāņasya tejasy api sampattih| tasmāt 
prano jivena samyujya punas tena saha tejasā samyujyata iti siddham | ity 
adhyaksadhikaranam || 


Sàrirakamimàrsabhàsya: 

sthitam etad yasya yato notpattis tasya tasmin vrttipralayo na svarüpapralaya iti| 
idam idanim prāņas tejasityatra cintyate kim yathasruti prànasya tejasy eva 
vrttyupasamharah kim vā dehendriyapanjaradhyakse jive iti| tatra sruter 
anatisankyatvat prāņasya tejasy eva sampattih syad asrutakalpanāyā anyayatvad 
iti| evam prāpte pratipādyate so 'dhyaksa iti| sa prakrtah prāņo 'dhyakso 
'vidyakarmapürvaprajfiopadhike vijiānātmany avatisthate | 
tatpradhānāprāņavrttir | bhavatityarthah| | kutah| | tadupagamadibhyah| evam 
evemam ātmānam antakāle sarve prāņā abhisamayanti tatraitad ūrddhvocchvāsī 
bhavatiti hi srutyantaram adhyaksopagāminah sarvān prāņān avisesena darsayati| 


visesena ca tam utkrdmantam | pràno ‘nutkramatiti  paūcavrtteh 
prānasyādhyaksānugāmitām darsayati tadanuvrttitam cetaresam  prdnam 
anütkramantam sarve | prànà  anutkrāmantīti| savijiano | bhavatiti 


cadhyaksasyantarvijianavattvapradarsanena — tasminn — apitakaranagramasya 
pranasyavasthanam gamayati| nanu pranas tejasiti srüyate katham prano 'dhyakse 
ity adhikavapakriyate |  naisah dosah | | adhyaksapradhanatvad 
utkramanadivyavahárasya šrutyantaragatasyāpi | ca visesasyāpeksanīvatvāt!| 
katham tarhi prāņas tejasiti srutir ityata aha || 


° Brahmasütra 4.2.5 


Vedāntapārijātasaurabha: 
sā ca jīvasamyuktasya tasya tejahsahitesu bhūtesu bhavati prthivīmaya āpomayo 
vayumaya ākāšamayas tejomayeti saūcarato jīvasya sarvabhitamayatvasravanat || 


Vedāntakaustubha: 

adhyakseņa samyujya tejasā pranah samyujyate ity upapāditam idanim tejah 
sabdena kim grāhyam iti vicaryate| tadupagamadibhyo ‘dhyaksasamyuktasya 
pranasya tejasi sampattir bhavatu tāvad atha sā kim tejomātra āhosvit 
tejahsahitesu bhütesv iti samsaye prāņas tejasīti sabdāt tejomātra iti prāpta ucyate 
bhütesv iti| tajasi tejahsahitesu bhütesv ityarthah| kutah| tac chruteh prthivimaya 
apomayo vayumaya akasamayas tejomayeti saficarato jivasya 
sarvabhūtamayatvasravaņāt!| 


Sārīrakamīmāmsābhāsya: 

sa pranasamprkto 'dhyaksas tejah sahacaritesu bhūtesu dehabījabhūtesu sūksmesv 
avatisthata ity avagantavyam| prāņas tejasīti sruteh | nany ceyam srutih pranasya 
tejasi — sthitim | darsayati na pradnasamprktasyadhyaksasyapy _antarāla 
upasankhyātatvāt | yo "pi hi srughnān mathuram gatvā mathurayah pataliputram 
vrajati so ‘pi srughnāt pataliputram yātīti sakyate vaditum | tasmāt prāņas tejasiti 
pranasamprktasyadhyaksasyaivaitat tejahsahacaritesu bhūtesv avasthānam | 
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katham tejahsahacaritesu bhūtesv ityucyate yāvataikam eva tejah srüyate pranas 
tejasīti | ata aha || 


° Brahmasütra 4.2.12 


Vedāntapārijātasaurabha: 

athakamayamano yo 'kāmo niskāma āptakāma ātmakāmo na tasya prāņā 
utkrāmantīti vipratisedhād vidusa utkrantir anupapanneti cet| nayam virodho yato 
yam prananam utkrāmanti pratisedhād vidusah prakrtāc charīrān na tasmāt 
prānā utkrāmantīti spasta ekesam pāthe | tasmād eva tesam utkrāntipratisedhah 
srūyateļ| 


Vedāntakaustubha: 

nanu samana cásrty upakramād ityādinā pratipāditā viduso ‘py utkrāntih sā na 
yuktāthākāmayamāno yo 'kāmo niskāma āptakāma ātmakāmo na tasya prāņā 
utkrāmanti brahmaiva san brahmāpy  etityadikanvasruter vidusah  sarirdd 
utkrantipratisedhad iti cen na| šarīrādayam uktrāntipratisedho na bhavatiļ 
athākāmayamāna iti prakrtam sariram tac chabdena parāmršya na tasya prāņā 
utkrāmantīty anena vākyena šārīrāj jīvāt tesam utkrāntih pratisidhyate| tasyeti 
sasthyā — pranasambandhitvenaprakrtasya | sarirasya — nirdesabhavat| tena 
pradyotenaisa ātmā niskramati tam utkramantam prāno 'nūtkrāmaty anyann 
avataram — kalyanataram  rūpam kuruta ityvādinā | samsaravasthayam 
sarīrārambhāya sārīrasya prāņānām utkrantih prapta sā nisidhyate | vidusah 
prarabdhakarmopasthapitacaramasariraviyogakale prāņānām viyogah prāptas 
tad api nisidhyate | devayānena patha vrajata tena sahaiva gacchanti 
brahmaprapteh pran na vislisyanta ityarthah| ekesam sakhinam madhyandinanam 
pāthe tu yo 'kāmo niskama āptakāmeti prakrtan na tasmāt prāņā utkrāmantīti 
pancamya vibhaktyāpādānatvena nirdistāc charīrāt prāņānām utkrāntinisedhah 
spasta eva srüyate || 


Sārīrakamīmārmsābhāsya: 

amrtatvam cānuposyetyato visesaņād atyantike 'mrtve gatyutkrāntyor abhāvo 
'bhyupagatah| tatrāpi kenacit kāraņenotkrāntim dsankya pratišedhaty 
athākāmayamāno yo 'kāmo niskāma āptakāma ātmakāmo bhavati na tasya prāņā 
utkrāmanti brahmaiva san brahmāpy etīty atah paravidyāvisayāt pratisedhān na 
parabrahmavido dehāt prāņānām utkrāntir astīti cen nety ucyate yatah sārīrād 
atmana esa utkrāntipratisedhah prāņānām na sarirat | katham avagamyate | na 
tasmāt prana utkrāmantīti sakhantare pancamiprayogat | 
sambandhasamanyavisaya hi sasthi sākhāntaragatayā paūcamyā sambandhavisese 
vyavasthāpyate | tasmād iti ca pradhanyad abhyudayanihsreyasadhikrto dehī 
sambadhyate na dehah | na tasmād uccikramisor jīvāt prāņā apakrāmanti sahaiva 
tena bhavantityarthah|| Sarirakamimimamsabhdsya 4.2.12|| 

sapranasya ca pravasato bhavaty utkrāntir dehād ity evam prāpte pratyucyate — 
naitad asti — yaduktam | parabrahmavido “pi dehād asty utkrāntir 
utkrantipratisedhasya dehy apādānatvād iti yato dehāpādāna evotkrantipratisedha 
ekesam samāmnātrņām spasta upalabhyate | tatha hy artabhagaprasne yatrayam 
puruso mriyata ud asmāt prāņāh krāmanty āho netityatra neti hovaca yajnavalkya 
ity anutkrantipaksam parigrhya na tarhy ayam anuktrāntesu prāņesu mriyata ity 
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asyam asankayam atraiva samavaniyante iti pravilayam prananam pratijfiaya tat 
siddhaye sa ucchvayatyadhmayatyadhmato mrtah seta iti sasabdaparamrstasya 
prakrtasyotkranty avadher ucchvayanādīni samamananti | dehasya caitāni syur na 
dehinas tatsāmānyān na tasmāt prāņā utkramanty atraiva samavaniyanta ity 
atrāpy abhedopacarena dehāpādānasyaivotkramaņasya pratisedhah | yady api 
pradhanyam dehina iti vyakhyeyam yesam paficamipathah | yesam tu sasthipathas 
tesam vidvatsambandhiny utkrantih pratisidhyata iti 
prāptotkrāntipratisedhārthatvād asya vakyasya dehāpādānaiva sā pratisiddha 
bhavati dehād utkrāntih prapta na dehinah | api ca caksusto và mürdhno 
vanyebhyo và sariradesebhyas tam utkramantam prāņo "nütkramati pranam 
anütkramantam sarve prāņā anūtkrāmantīty evam avidvadvisaye saprapaūcam 
utkramanam samsaragamanam ca daršayitveti nu kāmayamāna 
itpupasamhrtyāvidvatkathām athākāmayamāna iti vyapadisya vidvāmsam yadi 
tadvisaye ‘py utkrantyor vidvadvisaye pratisedha ity evam eva vyakhyeyam 
vyapadesarthavattvaya | na ca brahmavidah sarvagatabrahmātmabhūtasya 
praksinakamakarmana utkrāntir gatir vopapadyate nimittābhāvāt | atra brahma 
samasnuta iti caivamjativakah srutayo gatyutkrantyor abhāvam sücayanti|| 4.2.13 
in Sankara’s reading. 
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